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Chapter One 


Tue last of those mysterious letters for Grace Hough ar- 
rived at dusk. I saw the messenger boy crossing the 
campus just as I was going over to the dormitory to dress 
for Steve Carteris’ twenty-first birthday party in New York. 

The evening was windless, breathless. Although May was 
only a few days old, the air was warm as June and heavy 
with the scent of lilac. Around me in the half darkness other 
students, boys and girls, made indeterminate shadows as 
they smoked and laughed. Wentworth College, withdrawn 
in its coeducational seclusion, was coming to the uneventful 
end of an uneventful day. 

The messenger boy and IJ arrived simultaneously outside 
Pigot Hall. 

“Special delivery for Miss Grace Hough,” he said, holding 
out the letter. 

“Tl take it for her.” I scribbled Lee Lovering for G. H. 
on the grubby receipt and started up the stairs to the top 
floor room which Grace Hough and I had shared for al- 
most four years. 

It seems incredible now that I could have taken that 
fateful letter so casually. But special deliveries had been com- 
ing thick as flies for my roommate during the past few 
weeks and, while still a subject of curiosity to some, they had 
lost their novelty for me. In fact, I had become distinctly 
bored with this latest and most devious phase of my room- 
mate’s love life. 


Grace was peering in the mirror when I entered with the 
- I 
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letter. She had, surprisingly, been invited to Steve Carteris’ 
party, and was already dressed in her rose satin which was 
somehow too pink and too pretty for her thin, delicate face. 

“Somebody must love you, Grace,” I said. “Another spe- 
cial.” 

Her pale blue eyes were bright with excitement as she 
snatched the letter from me. After one swift, short-sighted 
look at the envelope, she disappeared with it into the bath- 
room. 

Grace could be infuriating at times, and never more so 
than in the throes of some real or imaginary affair. I had 
been patient with her while she teetered, rather coyly, on the 
brink of a romance with Steve Carteris. For Steve was a 
perfect dear and it was fun having him around. But it wasn’t 
so much fun, after Steve was through, to have to listen to 
Grace raving about Robert Hudnutt, our handsome French 
prof. I stood for that, too, at first. But when Hudnutt mar- 
ried the abrupt, unromantic Dean of Women, and Grace 
continued to yearn after him like a Victorian heroine, I 
lost my temper with her completely, told her she was mak- 
ing a fool of herself and she had better snap out of it. 

Presumably she had snapped out of it. But she hadn’t for- 
given me for my criticism. And so, when this hectic corre- 
spondence started, she went secretive on me, making a 
point of never confiding in me at all. 

That’s why I knew nothing about the writer of those 
special delivery letters. That’s why I never bothered my 
head about them—never dreamed how the cramped, spidery 
handwriting on those innumerable envelopes was slowly 
and remorselessly spelling out the handwriting on the wall 
for Grace Hough. 

I have often blamed myself bitterly for my blindness—for 
my failure to make allowances for Grace. She’d had so much 
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disappointment and tragedy during the past year. Her fa- 
ther’s suicide and the collapse of the Hough fortune had 
swept the ground from under her feet. Besides, she was 
Jerry Hough’s sister, and my own stubborn infatuation for 
Jerry should have made me more sympathetic. 

But it didn’t. And not until it was too late did I realize 
how very far a little sympathetic understanding might have 
gone in preventing suffering and heartbreak. 

That night, however, I was too rushed to dwell on any-. 
body’s emotional problems. The sound of arguing voices in 
the next room warned me that Norma and Elaine Sayler 
were already in the last stages of dressing. Norma was driv- 
ing us to New York in their car, and since she disliked me 
even more than | disliked her, she would have loved an 
excuse to start without me. 

I grabbed my last year’s green velvet and went in for a bit 
of quick changing. The prospect of an evening at Manhat- 
tan’s swank Amber Club would always have been exciting. 
It was doubly so that evening since it involved a flagrant 
breach of Wentworth’s most resented regulation. Ever since 
Penelope Hudnutt’s recent importation from Oxford as our 
progressive Dean of Women, she had forbidden all girl stu- 
dents to visit New York unless their objective was one hun- 
dred per cent cultural. It was amazing how many cultural 
objectives had been unearthed since the rule went into effect. 
This time Grace, the Saylers and I had managed to skirt 
around it by asking permission to see the celebrated French 
actress, Roulane, in a current Broadway revival of Phédre. 
Since Racine was Required Reading in her husband’s French 
Literature Course, Penelope had been obliged to give her 
consent. She had been shrewd enough, however, to insist on 
buying our tickets for us, thus setting us back $2.28 apiece. 

But with graduation exams disturbingly close and weeks 
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of cramming behind us, $2.28 seemed a small sum to pay for 
the chance to escape for a few hours of mild whoopee from 
what is academically known as It All. 

I was dabbing some of my precious Nuit D’Extase behind 
my left ear when Elaine, the nicer and less glamorous of the 
two Sayler girls, burst into the room, trailing clouds of 
amber chiffon. 

“Norma says she’s leaving in five minutes. My dear, you 
must see her. That new outfit is straight out of a clip joint.” 

Elaine swooped to the mirror and patted at her tightly. 
frizzed bang. “Damn this thing, it was meant to give a 
Hepburn touch but it’s come out all Harpo Marx. Where’s 
Grace? Still wallowing in the tub?” 

“Wallowing in romance,” I corrected. “Another special 
delivery.” 

“Another!” Elaine shot round, her harlequin eyebrows 
zigzagging upward. “My dear, I’m simply consumed with 
curiosity. Who on earth can be feeling so voluminous about 
Grace?” 

“Presumably someone who’s even more short-sighted than 
she is,” drawled a voice from the door. 

As usual, Norma Sayler had made a feline entrance. She 
stood posed on the threshold, her disgustingly perfect figure 
sheathed in flame taffeta. One shoulder was sprayed with a 
huge corsage of white orchids, her amazingly blond head 
was tilted slightly backward. I had to hand it to her. She 
looked just about as stunning as she thought she did. 

She moved languidly to the mirror, brushing Elaine aside. 
“Oh, Lee darling, I stopped in at the infirmary to see Jerry 
Hough this afternoon. His ankle is nearly all right again 
and everyone’s pestering him now the place isn’t quaran- 
tined any more. But he said he’d quite like to see you if you 
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dropped around some time with Grace. Why don’t you do 
that? After all, you’re such an old friend. Growing up to- 
gether and everything.” 

In the mirror I could see she was watching me as she al- 
ways did when she mentioned Grace’s brother Jerry. 

“They’ve only put the infirmary out of quarantine today,” 
I said. “You didn’t waste much time getting round there.” 

“Why should I, my dear? I had to thank Jerry for these 
orchids.” One of Norma’s scarlet-nailed fingers touched their 
waxy petals. “He wanted me to take his fraternity pin, too. 
But I said it just wouldn’t be strong enough for such a lovely 
corsage. By the way, do you have an old brooch or some: 
thing you could lend me?” 

“Why not use some of the other fraternity pins, you’ve 
been saving for a rainy day?” I asked in my sweetest voice. 

Norma knew how I felt about Jerry, and she loved to re- 
mind me that she was going all out to annex his scalp. Se- 
cretly I had doubts about her success. Not that I could have 
stopped her myself, for to Jerry I was just a kid from his 
home town—the girl with whom he had grown up. But 
Jerry was one of those rare phenomena, an ace athlete with 
brains. He might let Norma cadge orchids off him; he might 
give her a rush for a while, but, sooner or later, I was con- 
fident, his good sense would do what I couldn’t do. And 
Norma would be out on her ear. 

Forgetting her request for an old brooch, Norma drawled 
on: “Poor Jerry, he really seemed disappointed that I 
wouldn’t take his fraternity pin. But you know what that 
means and I couldn’t dream of tying myself down. After all, 
he’s a dear but he hasn’t a cent and think of having the god- 
awful Grace inthe .. .” 

At least she had the decency to break off when the bath- 
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room door swung open and Grace appeared. My roommate 
stood perfectly still on the threshold, clutching the special de- 
livery in one hand. 

With her talent for humiliating people less attractive than 
herself, Norma had made the supersensitive Grace loathe her 
with a hatred that was almost psychopathic. I waited in some 
satisfaction for the fur and feathers. 

They flew. 

My roommate’s pale eyes fixed Norma with a steadiness 
that was somehow frightening. She said: “There’s very little 
chance of your having the god-awful Grace in the family. I'd 
rather be dead myself—yes and see Jerry dead, too.” 

Norma seemed staggered into speechlessness by the quiet 
fury of this unexpected attack. Even I was a little taken aback. 

But then, that was typical of Grace. She couldn’t do any- 
thing by halves. With one sentence she had changed a per- 
fectly ordinary cat-fight into a display of emotionalism that 
was almost indecent. 

We stood gawping for a few seconds. Then Elaine said 
hastily: “No bickering, children. Let’s get going or the boys 
will have drunk the Amber Club out of champagne.” 

But Grace made no move to leave. “I’m not going to the 
Amber Club.” She turned to me, adding in a voice that 
trembled slightly: “Will you please explain to Steve, Lee— 
that is, if he notices I’m not there? I’ve just heard that a 
friend of mine’s going to be in New York tonight. Naturally 
we want to be alone.” 

“You mean your special deliverer?” asked Elaine i ae 
“My dear, how thrilling.” 

Grace didn’t seem to hear. “I thought he and I might go 
to Phédre, together, Lee. So if you’re not using your ticket, 
perhaps you’d let me have it.” 

I felt as surprised as Norma and Elaine looked but I said: 
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“Of course,” and brought her the ticket from the dressing- 
table. 

“Thanks,” Grace turned to Elaine. “It wouldn’t be taking 
you out of your way, will it? The Cambridge Theater’s just 
across the street from the Amber Club.” 

It was while she was stuffing the ticket into her pocket- 
book that I noticed the first of those many extraordinary 
things which I was to remember afterwards when each thing 
that Grace did or said that night assumed such terrifying 
importance. 

My roommate had always been absurdly puritanical about 
make-up. And yet, since reading that letter, she had been 
experimenting with my cosmetics in the bathroom. There was 
a heavy daub of lipstick on her mouth and the hectic flush in 
her cheeks was due partly to a clumsy application of rouge. 

Still clutching the letter, she crossed to the mirror and 
rather unsteadily pinned onto her dress the small diamond 
brooch which was the one piece of jewelry to survive her 
father’s bankruptcy. Then she went to the closet and pulled 
out her only evening wrap, a miserable blue affair with a 
wilted rabbit collar. 

I don’t know why, but suddenly I was struck with the pa- 
thos of the situation—Grace, whose past romances had never 
got to first base, going off to the theater to meet a real live 
admirer with too much make-up on her face and that hideous 
old wrap. I yielded to an impulse of generosity. 

“If you’ve got an important date, Grace, why don’t you 
borrow my fur coat? I’m not going to use it.” 

She turned hesitantly. Ever since their prospect of great 
wealth had been tragically swept away, both Jerry and Grace 
had been absurdly diffdent about accepting favors. “You 
really mean that?” 

“Of course.” 
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While Norma watched in sardonic silence, Grace slipped 
into my sleek galyak coat and pushed the special delivery let- 
ter into one of the deep pockets. For a moment she rubbed 
her cheek a little wistfully against the creamy fur of the collar. 
In spite of the too bright gleam in her eyes and the incon- 
gruous crimson of her lips, she really did look pretty then— 
with the queer, artificial prettiness of a china doll. 

“Thanks, Lee,” she said. “Thanks so much. I promise to 
take terribly good care of it.” 

I often wonder now how I would have felt at that moment 
if I’d had the slightest inkling of the fantastic and horrible 
things which were going to happen before I saw my galyak 
fur coat again. 


Chapter Two 


We didn’t do much talking on the thirty mile drive to 
New York. The bitter little scene between Grace and 
Norma had left us all uncomfortably thoughtful. When we 
reached the Cambridge Theater where Phédre was playing, 
Grace got out without saying a word and hurried straight 
into the theater. Elaine and I followed her into the foyer, to 
keep a weather eye open for faculty members, while Norma 
parked the car outside the Amber Club, just across the street. 

“Td give my back teeth for a look at Grace’s letter-writing 
lover,” remarked Elaine. “Do you think there’s a chance of 
seeing him?” 

“Not if Grace has anything to do with it,” I began. 

But Elaine clutched my arm and stared goggle eyed over 
my shoulder. “My dear, we’re sunk,” she breathed. “Penelope 
and Hudnutt. And, heavens above, Marcia Parrish and the 
Big Appel, too. The entire faculty’s descending upon us.” 

I turned just in time to see the Dean of Women and her 
husband threading through the thin stream of late arrivals. 
Behind them were Harold Appel, our bachelor Dean of Men, 
and Marcia Parrish, the youngest and most popular member 
of the Wentworth faculty. It was an extremely awkward mo- 
ment. — rs 

Retreat was impossible except into the theater itself, and I 
had given Grace my ticket. There was nothing for it but to 
hold our ground and pretend we really were attending the 
show. The four of them bore down upon us, headed by Pe- 
nelope Hudnutt, tall and regal in wine velvet. With her hand- 
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some features and sleek, graying hair the Dean of Women 
reminded me of a younger, tidier Gertrude Stein. 

“Well, girls, you’ve got here safely, I see,” she said in that 
clipped, English voice of hers. “Where are Norma and 
Grace?” 

There was something rather terrifying about the Dean’s 
super-efhicient talent for remembering every Christian name 
in Wentworth. Very sheepishly I told her we were waiting 
for our little friends. She gave a brief nod and passed on into 
the house, followed by Dr. Hudnutt who smiled one of his 
vague smiles as if he knew he ought to know us but hadn’t 
the slightest idea who we were. The Big Appel, whose father 
was lawyer to the Houghs and my own family in Newhamp- 
ton, offered some inanity about the home town being well 
represented. Marcia Parrish puckered her lovely face into an 
intimate, unprofessorial grimace from which I guessed that 
she had come to endure the gloom of Phédre more out of a 
sense of duty than in anticipation of enjoyment. 

As soon as the faculty quartet had disappeared into the 
auditorium, Elaine and I stared at each other. “You're right,” 
I said. “We are sunk. They’ll be on the lookout for us in the 
intermissions now. And I’m a senior and supposed to be an 
Influence. Oh, Lord!” 

“T’ve got an idea.” Elaine’s face cleared and she dashed over 
to the box-office where I saw her frizzed bang bobbing vigor- 
ously at the man behind the grille. 

While she was gone Grace appeared again and announced 
rather breathlessly that all arrangements had been made, her 
friend was to join her shortly at the theater. As she spoke, her 
air of expectant excitement was even more marked. I had the 
distinct impression that she was anxious to get rid of us. 

Then Elaine darted over from the box-office, exclaiming 
jubilantly, “The man in the cage is a perfect lamb. He’s given 
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me the exact time for each curtain. All we have to do is to 
sneak over from the Amber Club for the intermissions and 
mingle nonchalantly with the crowd. The Hudnutts won’t 
smell the rat because they are in the balcony.” 

“The Hudnutts!” Grace, who had paid no attention to 
Elaine until then, swung round on her suddenly, her brightly 
rouged mouth half open. “You mean, Penelope Hudnutt is 
here—at the theater? I knew of course that he .. .” 

She broke off quickly, an odd look coming into her eyes. 
Then, mumbling something about not waiting outside for 
her friend, she disappeared into the now darkened theater. 

Elaine glanced after her and tapped her forehead. “Nuts,” 
she said. “Completely nuts. Come on, my dear, let’s go and 
whoop it.” 

Looking, probably, as guilty as I felt, I followed her out of 
the foyer and hurried across the street toward the gay red 
and white awning of the Amber Club. 

A waiter conducted us to a large, flower-decked table on 
the brink of the dance floor. Steve Carteris was one of those 
people who always got the most coveted table and the 
smoothest service without any apparent effort. And that night 
he had outdone himself. Bottles of champagne, undoubtedly 
of the most approved vintage, nestled in beaten silver ice- 
bowls. An exotic variety of chef’s specials from the buffet 
froid made well-groomed patterns around the central birth- 
day cake with its twenty-one candles. In the soft, indirect 
lighting the dance floor gleamed invitingly as if it had been 
polished under Steve’s personal supervision. 

And when Steve himself rose to welcome us, groomed to 
the last hair’s breadth in a midnight blue tuxedo, it seemed 
incredible that he was just another Wentworth Senior like the 
rest of us. But then Steve, with his lithe athlete’s figure and 
his Carteris profile, had a genius for being the right thing 
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at the right time. That was part of his birthright, as the scion 
of one of the South’s oldest families and the son of Governor 
Carteris who was said to be headed for the White House. 

“I’ve been reserving the place of honor for you, Lee,” he 
said in his slightly Southern drawl. 

As he pulled out the chair on his right, I glanced a trifle 
maliciously at Norma. She appeared quite contented, how- 
ever, with her place between the captain of the Wentworth 
football team and the President of the Dramatic Society. 
Elaine had found her own niche next to solemn, bespectacled 
Nicholas Dodd, who was Steve’s current roommate and one 
of the few boys at Wentworth who had enough sense to pre- 
fer Elaine Sayler to her devastating sister. 

While waiters scurried around, filling our plates and 
glasses, I explained Grace’s absence to Steve. 

“Too bad,” he said lightly. “I was hoping for a sort of 
reconciliation with the Hough family tonight. But with poor 
old Jerry’s busted ankle . . .” he broke off, his dark eyes los- 
ing for a moment their half derisive, half indolent smile. 
“Grace didn’t dig up that theater date as an excuse not to 
come here, did she?” 

“Good heavens, no,” I said, and told him all the details of 
the special delivery letter and my roommate’s last minute 
change in plans. I also told him that we would have to put in 
an appearance at the Cambridge Theater during the intervals. 

For a while he had to attend to his duties as host, but he 
returned to the subject again as we left the table to dance. 

“T had a hunch Grace wouldn’t come,” he said, as he took 
my hand and guided me smoothly over the floor. “She thinks 
I’m a low-living son-of-a-gun.” Somehow his voice sounded 
less nonchalant than usual. “She—well, I’ve often wondered 
if she told you the reason why the Houghs and I severed dip- 
lomatic relations.” 
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somehow gone sour. I also knew 
and Jerry, who had been inseparable, had stopped rooming 
together. But no one had told me what's at sed Balt about, aaa 
hadn’t particularly wanted to know. cee ege 

I didn’t want to know now. I was erated I dhaald rm ex- 
pected to take sides. 

“Grace disapproves of me, you know,” Steve was begin- 
ning. 

But I broke in, “Steve, darling, of course she disapproves of 
you. So do I. You’re the most disreputable person on the 
campus. But we all adore you.” 

“Don’t say that if you don’t mean it, Lee.” 

He squeezed my hand, and I at least abandoned myself 
completely to the rhythm of the dance. Steve always made me 
feel gay and happy. If I hadn’t been so stubbornly in love with 
Jerry Hough, I’d have jostled my way shamelessly through 
the crowds of his female admirers and tried for Steve in a 
big way. As it was, we were the best of friends—and it was 
heaven dancing with him. 

As the orchestra stopped with a crash of cymbals, I slipped 
into his hand the tiny enameled lighter I had bought for his 
birthday. He seemed delighted with it. 

Then the lights dimmed before the solitary amber spot 
which heralded the floor show, and we joined the others. 

The show was opened by a torch singer whose voluptuous 
figure thrust perilously out of a strapless evening gown. She 
moved from table to table crooning the words of a current 
hit song. At our party she stopped directly in front of Steve 
and moaned a complete chorus at him, her strapless gown 
strained to its uttermost by her deep-chested lamentings. 

I was surprised at Steve’s embarrassment. I would have 
thought his celebrated poise could have withstood far worse 
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things than the possible collapse of a lady’s superstructure. 
But after the first few lines he kept his eyes fixed on the 
enameled lighter which he clicked nervously back and forth. 
His relief, when the girl drifted to another table, was obvious. 

There was some perfunctory applause for the singer. Then 
Elaine leaned across the table and prodded me with a fork. 

“First intermission,’ she shouted in a voice which had 
quite enough champagne in it. “Time to go over and make 
bright comments at Phédre.” 

Norma was concentrating hard on the President of Dra- 
matics, either after his fraternity pin or the star part in the 
next college show. I knew it was useless to try to pry her loose, 
so Elaine and I went off together to uphold the dignity of the 
Wentworth Seniors. 

Somewhere on the way to the door I lost Elaine. But just 
as I was going on without her, she rushed after me down the 
stairs. 

“My dear, I’ve just been accosted. That torch singer posi- 
tively swooped down on me and asked me questions about 
the party. Apparently they run a gag for birthdays and they 
wanted to know all about Steve. I had a wonderful time let- 
ting myself rip.” 

I wondered rather uneasily just how far the champagne 
had let her rip. “What did you tell her?” 

“Everything, my dear—about Steve’s father being the next 
Republican President. I said the family was rich as Rocke- 
feller.” She pushed giddily through the swing door and out 
into the street. “Oh, yes, she asked about you, too. Called you 
‘the green-eyed one who was sorta refined.’ Wanted to know 
if you were Steve’s fiancée.” 

“Elaine, darling, you didn’t say I was?” 

She giggled. “Of course I did. I said he was going to an- 
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nounce his engagement tonight and that Norma was a dis- 
carded blonde from his dirty past, hiding her broken blos- 
soms behind those poisonous orchids.” She swerved a trifle 
unsteadily to avoid collision with a policeman. “If Penelope 
sees me reeling this way, I'll have to say I’m intoxicated by 
the immortal passion of Phédre.” 

We must have looked like a couple of refugees from a po- 
lice raid as we dashed across the street without our wraps. 
And the lights and the crowds were so bewildering that we 
missed the Cambridge and found ourselves in the foyer of 
the theater next door where the billboard announced that a 
Gilbert and Sullivan Repertory was presenting H.M.S. Pina- 
fore and Box and Cox. 1 had some difficulty in persuading 
_ Elaine that we were in the wrong theater, and by the time 
we arrived at the Cambridge, the audience was already 
streaming out. 

The first person we ran into, of course, was Marcia Par- 
rish. I hated the idea of putting on an act for her. Marcia 
Parrish was the one faculty member we all really liked, and 
it was still a nine days’ wonder on the campus that Dr. Robert 
Hudnutt had married the cold, British Dean of Women when 
everyone knew he’d had a good chance of getting Marcia. 

With her white satin gown and her dark hair pushed back 
from her forehead, the Head of the English Department 
looked cool and lovely as a narcissus. But, as she came up to 
us, I was startled at the determined gleam in her eye. 

“Where’s Grace Hough?” she asked. 

“J—I think she’s inside,” Elaine spoke too quickly, too 
eagerly. “Do you want us to get her for you?” 

“Yes.” Marcia’s lips tightened. “I have to speak to her. It’s 
urgent.” 

While I was trying to figure out why on earth Marcia Par- 
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rish should want my roommate so urgently, Elaine grabbed 
my arm and started pulling me away past programs, tuxedos 
and powdered backs. Finally we caught a glimpse of Grace’s 
pink satin in a deserted corner of the foyer. Standing at her 
side, his back to us, was a tall man with dark hair. 

“The mysterious boy-friend at last!” hissed Elaine, plung- 
ing eagerly forward. But as the man half turned, she came to 
an abrupt halt and muttered: “Damn, it isn’t the boy-friend. 
It’s Hudnutt.” Without a word of warning she swirled off in 
another direction. 

Neither my roommate nor Hudnutt seemed conscious of 
me as I moved toward them. Grace was standing against the 
wall, her hands clenched at her sides. The professor of French, 
slim and slightly stooped in tailored dinner clothes, was very 
close to her. I could see only his profile but his sensitive fea- 
tures were contorted into a haggard travesty of themselves. 

I was surprised to see the two of them like that. I was 
astounded when I heard him say: 

“I’m sorry but you absolutely misunderstood what I told 
you this afternoon in the quarry. It’s all a ghastly mistake. 
Don’t you see how you’re senselessly destroying your own 
chance of happiness and mine... .” 

I must have made some involuntary exclamation. Instantly 
he broke off and swung round. For one second his face was 
completely off its guard. And I noticed that a faint scar on his 
left temple, usually almost invisible, was standing out, livid 
against the white skin. 

Then, with the poorest attempt at a smile J had ever seen, 
he moved away. He never once turned to look at Grace. 

But I did. And the expression in her eyes is something I 
shall always remember. Unnaturally bright above the pink 
cheeks and the lips of clumsy crimson, they held a gleam 
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which was at once exultant and malicious. It was a rather 
shocking sight, a glimpse of someone utterly different from 
the girl I had grown up with and thought I knew so inti- 
mately. 

“Why, Grace,” I said, “what on earth’s the matter? 
Why... ?” 

But with a little choking sob, she pushed past me and dis- 
appeared into the crowd that was trooping back for the sec- 
ond act of the play. 

I started to follow her, determined to find out what was the 
matter and what was behind that extraordinary snatch of 
conversation. Then I stopped abruptly, realizing that there 
could be only one explanation. Grace’s letter-writing friend 
had failed to turn up; she was bitterly disappointed; and for 
some obscure reason she’d been taking it out on the man she 
had once admired—Robert Hudnutt. 

Knowing Grace, that made sense. At least it made sense to 
me then, although those overheard words seemed to hint at 
a far greater intimacy between them than I had imagined. 

Apparently the episode had puzzled Elaine, too, for as we 
made our way back to the Amber Club, she said: “Looks as if 
the correspondence course has flunked dear Gracie. But what 
on earth was she talking to Hudnutt about?” 

“Oh—just the play,” I said. 

I never knew what instinct prompted me to lie to Elaine 
about that crazy scene. Later it was to prove one of the most 
tragic errors I made in the whole affair. 

As soon as we got back to the party, Elaine cornered Steve 
and started to give a dramatic version of her encounter with 
the torch singer. I had expected him to take it in the frivolous 
mood it rated. But he didn’t. In the middle of Elaine’s story, 
he turned his back on her and pulled me onto the dance floor. 
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“She must be crazy,” he muttered. “Does she think it’s 
funny telling that floor vamp about my father and saying 
I'm engaged to your” 

I was surprised at his anger and nettled by his last remark. 
“You needn’t object quite so strenuously,” I said. “After all, 
you don’t have to disgrace the Carteris name by marrying 
me, you know.” 

Steve flushed. “I didn’t mean it that way, Lee,” he said 
awkwardly. “You know I'd never . . .” 

“Skip it, nit-wit,” I said. 

I had made up my mind to tell him about Grace but at 
that moment a waiter tapped him on the shoulder and an- 
nounced that a lady wanted to speak to him on the telephone 
urgently. I supposed someone at Wentworth was pulling a 
sophomoric birthday gag, but Steve didn’t come back for 
almost twenty minutes and, when he did, I was amazed at 
the change in him. He looked disturbingly grim. 

He came straight up to me, gripping my hands. “Lee, I’m 
terribly sorry, but I’ve got to leave at once.” 

His expression frightened me. “Steve, has something awful 
happened ?” 

“Something awful will happen if I don’t get out of here 
right away. Can you explain to the others, please?” 

By that time I should have been able to take anything. But 
it seemed fantastic that Steve, who was the soul of courtesy, 
should walk out on his own party in such an abrupt, mysteri- 
ous way. For no logical reason, I connected it with Grace. 

I said: “Steve, tell me. It isn’t anything to do with Grace, 
is it?” 

“Grace Hough? My God, what makes you think that?” 

ol eer 
_ “Listen, Lee. Will you do me two favors? First don’t ask 
any questions about this. Second, for the love of Pete, don’t 
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discuss it with Grace. That girl’s got me into enough trouble 
already.” He broke off, then added with an unpleasant laugh, 
“One day Grace Hough will wake up and find herself stran- 
gled.” 

Before I had time to reply he swung away, disappearing 
through the dancers. 

I made feeble apologies for him to the others. They seemed 
to think it a rather good joke and merely asked if Steve was 
in woman trouble again and what her name was this time. 
I think perhaps I was the only one who cared about our host’s 
defection. After all, it was Steve’s birthday party. It would be 
hopeless without him, and I had been looking forward so 
much to that evening. 

I was quite glad when the time came to go over to the 
Cambridge for the second intermission. Elaine, having added 
a highball to the indiscretion of champagne, was in no fit 
state to accompany me. So I went alone. 

My mind—reasonably or unreasonably—was obsessed with 
Grace. I found myself looking eagerly for her as I threaded 
my way over to the Cambridge. 

I had no difficulty in finding her. She was standing close 
to the door, with my coat slipped over her dress as if she 
were intending to leave. At first I thought she was alone. 
It was not until I had pushed my way closer that I saw she 
was with a man. 

I think the sight of that man came as the biggest of the 
many surprises I had had that evening. Although I had 
visualized my roommate’s mysterious date in a dozen differ- 
ent ways, my wildest conjecture hadn’t got anywhere near 
the truth. The man with Grace was a naval officer in full 
dress uniform, his coat bristling with gold braid and but- 
tons. 


Grace caught sight of me and beckoned. Her mood had 
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changed completely since her incredible scene with Dr. Hud- 
nutt. She was gay and excited and her voice had a triumphant 
ring in it as she linked her arm in the naval officer’s and said: 

“David, this is Lee Lovering, my roommate. You’ve heard 
about her.” 

The naval officer smiled, showing perfect teeth, and I 
noticed with a pang of envy that his thick hair was exactly 
the shade of reddish gold which I’d always coveted for my 
green-eyed self. 

He was somewhere in the interesting thirties and un- 
questionably handsome. And yet, for some obscure reason, 
he was not as attractive as he ought to have been. Even then, 
before that man became a vital, an almost mythical factor in 
the lives of all of us, I remember thinking that the magnifi- 
cent hair was just a shade too long and that his features were 
just a little too regular. Besides, a uniformed naval officer 
seemed utterly out of place in Grace’s life, just as he seemed 
out of place in that super-intellectual crowd who had come 
to listen to the classical lucubrations of Phédre. 

And he seemed very conscious of his own incongruity. 
Grace chattered excitedly, but he said scarcely a word and 
made no attempt to conceal his relief when the time came 
to escort her back into the theater for the last act. 

On my return to the Amber Club, I found the party com- 
pletely disintegrated. Elaine and Nicholas Dodd had disap- 
peared; Norma was displaying her sophistication by dancing 
with a rather oily-looking man from another table. The boys 
had gone into a very male huddle where, judging from their 
uproarious laughter, they were exchanging the sort of stories 
nice girls aren’t supposed to appreciate. 

I was all set to call it a day. Luckily, just about the time 
Phédre was scheduled to finish, Elaine reappeared, looking 
rather green and announcing an emphatic desire to go home. 
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I left her to tackle Norma and hurried over to the Cambridge 
to collect Grace. 

I couldn’t have timed myself more successfully. Just as I 
reached the foyer, the faculty party came out of the house 
and I was able to fiddle convincingly with my wrap, thus 
maintaining the farce to the bitter end. 

It was just after they had gone that I saw Grace pushing 
through the outgoing crowd. She was alone and peering 
anxiously to left and right, my fur coat loose around her 
shoulders. I called and she hurried to my side. 

“Come on,” I said. “Norma and Elaine are getting the 
car.” 

She shook her head and said rather breathlessly: “I’m not 
coming with you, Lee. David’s driving me home. But I do 
want you to do me a favor.” She opened her pocketbook and 
held out three sealed envelopes. “Could you please deliver 
these for me at Wentworth. I want them to get there as soon 
as possible. I—I may be late.” 

I had just time to see the topmost letter. It was addressed in 
her ornamental back-sloped writing to Jerry at the infirmary. 
Then, abruptly, Grace snatched the envelopes back and put 
them in her bag again. 

“No, perhaps it would be better if . . .” She broke off, 
For a moment she stood there in front of me, her small face 
illuminated with an excited smile. “Lee, I’m so happy to- 
night, so marvelously happy that I’m going to say something 
I'd never have said at any other time. It’s about you and 
Jerry.” 

I felt rather awkward. During all the years we had known 
each other, Grace had never referred to my feeling for her 
brother. 

“You don’t have to worry about Norma getting his fra- 
ternity pin—or anything else from Jerry, Lee. He may think 
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he’s crazy about her now, but it’s you he really likes. He’s 
always been terribly fond of you.” 

She came closer, clutching at my hands. “I’m going to 
make him realize just how rotten Norma is. She’s jeered 
at me, but she’ll be sorry for it just the way other people in 
Wentworth will be.” 

At the beginning of this remarkable speech I had felt a 
wave of gratitude for Grace. It subsided as I realized that 
it had been motivated far more by vindictiveness toward 
Norma than affection for me. 

“Yes, Lee.” Grace laughed unsteadily. “No one is going 
to make me hate them without regretting it.” She pulled me 
closer and kissed me impulsively on the cheek. “Well, I'll 
have to hurry. David’s waiting. You'll probably be asleep 
years before I get back.” 

She hurried down the theater steps to the street. I caught 
a glimpse of the red-haired naval officer, hatless and impa- 
tient on the fringe of the crowd. I saw the two meet; saw 
Grace slip her arm through his, small and fragile beside that 
tall, uniformed figure. 

I think it was then, for the first time, that I began to realize 
the potential menace lurking in my roommate’s slight figure. 
Grace, who until that night had been so pallid and unimpor- 
tant a person, seemed somehow to have insinuated herself 
into the emotional life of so many of us. I thought of the 
anxiety on Marcia’s face when she had asked to speak to 
Grace; I thought of the blind terror in Robert Hudnutt’s 
eyes when he gazed down at Grace in the theater foyer; I 
thought of Steve, grim and tight-lipped, when he had asked 
me not to mention his departure from the Amber Club to 
Grace. All the queer, disturbing things that had marred the 
gaiety of that evening seemed to have had their beginning 
and ending in Grace. 
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As she moved away with the naval officer, my roommate 
turned, waved her hand called: 

“Good night, Lee.” 

Now, as I look back, there seems something oddly vale- 
dictory about those three casual words and that brief flutter 
of her hand. 


For I never saw Grace Hough again—alive. 


Chapter Three 


I suppose it was about one-thirty when we left the Saylers’ 
maroon sedan in the college garage and made our way 
back to Pigot Hall. We were all suffering from after-the- 
party blues. Even Norma looked as limp and wilted as the 
sagging orchids at her shoulder, and I felt far too exhausted 
to bother much about the odd things that had happened. 

One fact alone intruded persistently into my thoughts as 
I closed the door on Elaine’s dyspeptic good night. Grace 
had said that Jerry was terribly fond of me. I let that lull 
me to sleep. 

And, if it hadn’t been for my Spartan habit of keeping 
the window wide open, I might have gone on sleeping until 
morning; I might never have seen those three things which 
later were to involve me so dangerously in the lives of other 
people at Wentworth. But my window was open and the 
rain, spattering cold on my face, wakened me at some later, 
indeterminate period of the night. 

I was too full of sleep to wonder whether Grace had come 
back. I merely staggered out of bed and started to tug down 
the window. While my fingers fumbled over the sash, the 
steady drone of a car engine caught my attention. Almost 
immediately a wide shaft of light illuminated the rain- 
flecked darkness of the campus, and a car hurtled into view, 
driving away from the college as if all the hounds of hell 
were galloping in pursuit. Its low slung body was in the 
range of my vision only for a second. But that was long 
enough for me to identify it. 
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That speeding car was the yellow sedan which belonged to 
Penelope Hudnutt. 

If I had known what was going to happen, I would have 
paid far more attention to that yellow sedan. But at the 
time I merely wondered sleepily why on earth the impec- 
cable Dean of Women should be careening through the 
campus so late at night. Then I flopped back into bed 
again. 

I can’t actually have fallen asleep. I must have been sus- 
pended half way between dreams and waking or I would 
not have been so immediately conscious of the faint click of 
the opening door. 

“So Grace has come back at last,” I told myself. “About 
time, too.” 

The footsteps were moving over the carpet toward me. I 
was vaguely surprised at their quietness, for Grace, like most 
short-sighted people, usually stumbled about and bumped 
into things. 

The footsteps came right up to my bed and stopped. I was 
conscious of a figure bending over me, blurred like some- 
thing in a dream. Then it slipped away toward Grace’s bed. 
I waited for the familiar sound of my roommate’s fingers 
pulling back the covers. 

But it didn’t come. 

“That’s queer,” I thought sleepily. 

Then I stopped thinking, for the footsteps sounded again 
—this time even softer, more stealthy than before. They were 
moving away from the bed, back toward the door. 

I don’t know why that should have frightened me. After 
all, Grace might easily have forgotten to shut the door. There 
were a dozen perfectly normal explanations. But, in my 
sleep-drenched state, that struck me as horribly wrong. 

I sat up in bed and peered forward. Although everything 
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was out of focus in the darkness, I could distinguish a figure 
almost at the door. 

“Grace!” I whispered. “Is that you?” 

For a moment the figure stood absolutely still, a dark, 
slender silhouette against the lighter darkness of the wall. 
Then it slipped out through the door and disappeared. 

I was really awake then; awake enough to realize with a 
twinge of panic that the person who had crept into my room 
had not been Grace Hough. 

Reason told me it was absurd to be afraid. Even if my 
nocturnal visitor had not been Grace, it might easily have 
been Elaine, Norma or any of the other girls in Pigot. But 
it takes more than reason to exorcise the irrational phobias 
of the night. It seemed hours before I had enough courage 
to get up and hunt for a cigarette. 

The rain, which had been drizzling down when I woke for 
the first time, had increased in violence now and was beating 
against the window pane. But as I moved barefoot toward 
the dressing-table, I caught once again the dull throb of a 
car engine from the campus. 

I supposed it was the Dean’s yellow sedan returning from 
its unknown mission. But I was wrong. This car, like the 
first, was driving headlong away from the college. The fan- 
light from the porch illumined its green, rain-polished body, 
and I recognized it immediately. 

It was Marcia Parrish’s convertible coupe. 

For quite a while after that second car had vanished I 
stood at the window, the cigarette burning forgotten in my 
hand. Then I looked at my watch. 

It was 4.20 a. M. First Penelope Hudnutt, then Marcia 
Parrish dashing away from the college at that time of night; 
and an unknown person creeping into my room! 

Something was distinctly wrong at Wentworth. 
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I finished the cigarette, stubbed it and climbed back into 
bed. Oddly enough I slept. 

A bell rang somewhere. That’s what wakened me next 
morning. The first thing my eyes opened upon was Grace’s 
bed. I sat up very straight, staring. 

That bed had not been slept in. Grace Hough had not 
come back. 

To most people, I suppose, there would be nothing very 
sensational in the fact that a college girl had stayed out all 
night. But at Wentworth, with its sternly enforced discipline, 
such a thing was almost unheard of and punishable with the 
direst penalties. | 

My immediate reaction as I stared at those smooth, un- 
touched bedclothes, was: “Grace was in a queer mood last 
night. She’s probably got herself into some jam.” 

Then, as the events of the night before began to come 
crowding back to my mind, I had another notion. There had 
been something valedictory about all Grace’s actions. She 
had asked me to deliver letters for her; she had given me that 
pep talk about Jerry; she had kissed me good night as if she 
were going away. 

Then there was the naval officer, the writer of those ardent 
letters. 

Why shouldn’t they have gone off together? For a moment 
I felt that vicarious thrill which the thought of an elopement 
inevitably brings. And, as I dressed, the thought of an elope- 
ment with the naval officer seemed more and more reason- 
able. It would explain so many of the other things that had 
seemed so inexplicable last evening. Grace had been more 
than usually excited by the special delivery letter; she had 
worn make-up for the first time in her life, and she had spat 
out at Norma with all the self-assurance of someone who is 
planning something romantic and spectacular. 
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And it motivated that even more astonishing episode—the 
scene between Grace and Robert Hudnutt in the foyer of 
the theater. Grace loved to squeeze the last drop from her 
emotions, even after they had ceased to exist. It would have 
been quite in character for her to have thrown a melodra- 
matic farewell scene in front of the old love before going off 
with the new. And knowing Hudnutt, I could imagine how 
such a scene in such a place would have embarrassed him into 
saying almost anything. 

I rushed over to Commons for breakfast, quite enamored 
of my own powers of deduction. It was not until I returned 
to Pigot that a thought came to me which made me suddenly 
uneasy. Grace was the most scrupulous of borrowers and last 
night she had taken my fur coat. I was convinced that she 
would never have deliberately gone away from Wentworth 
without first returning it. 

I went to the closet. The coat wasn’t there. It was this one, 
trivial little fact that really started me worrying. 

And the only person who could stop me worrying was 
Jerry. One of those three letters Grace wrote last night had 
been addressed to him at the infirmary. If it had arrived, he 
might know exactly what had happened. 

I decided to go and see him before doing anything else. 

When the nurse let me into his room, Jerry was propped 
against the pillows, looking pale and rather moody. Not that 
I noticed it right away. During my first few moments alone 
with Jerry I never noticed anything except the blue, restless 
eyes, and the strong line of his jaw. The small intimate de- 
tails of his face were a fundamental part of my own life, 
merging with memories of the days when he had been the 
exciting little bully who had tested my kid’s adoration by 
making me climb the most terrifyingly wabbly pear tree in 
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He seemed surprised to see me. “Why, hello, Lee. Thought 
you'd forgotten my existence.” 

I sat down on the edge of the bed, avoiding the hump 
made by the plaster cast on his foot. “It’s about Grace, Jerry. 
She didn’t come back last night. You haven’t heard whether 
she’s eloped or anything.” 

“Eloped!” He leaned forward, his pajamas loose around 
his throat. “But who on earth could she have eloped with?” 

I told him everything then about the arrival of the special, 
of Grace’s sudden change of plans and her subsequent be- 
havior at the Cambridge Theater. 

“She must have gone off with that naval officer. That’s the 
only explanation I can think of,” I concluded lamely. 

There was a puzzled furrow on Jerry’s forehead. “But 
that’s crazy, Lee. I never even knew Grace had a friend in 
the navy.” 

“Neither did I. But someone’s been writing her all those 
specials. She wouldn’t ever tell me where they came from.” 
* [hated to see that hurt, puzzled look on his face. Jerry was 
devoted to his difficult older sister. Ever since their father’s 
tragic death he’d felt more or less responsible for her and had 
protected her behind the shield of his popularity. 

Jerry’s hand slid over the coverlet, gripping mine. “One 
thing I’m dead sure of, Lee. Grace wouldn’t have gone off 
and got married—or anything serious—without telling me.” 

“Maybe she just decided it on the spur of the moment. 
Maybe she didn’t have the time.” 

“But she did have the time. That’s just the point.” Jerry’s 
lips tightened. “You see, I got a letter from her early this 
morning. The night nurse said it was delivered here some- 
time around four.” 

So my hunch had been right. 

“It was pushed under the door of the infirmary. The nurse 
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brought it to me this morning. If Grace had decided to elope, 
she’d most certainly have said so in the letter. Don’t you see?” 
There was a faint flush in his cheeks. “It’s a damn queer 
letter. | wasn’t going to show it to anyone. But I’d like you 
to read it. Perhaps you can explain.” 

He twisted around and pulled an envelope from under his 
pillow. I took out a single sheet of college notepaper and 
read: 


Jerry Dar.inc: 

You know how bad I am at expressing myself on 
certain subjects in speech. That’s why I’m writing this 
to you in a letter. And it’s important—terribly important. 
I’ve got to warn you against Norma Sayler. She’s rotten 
—absolutely rotten. She’s always tried to humiliate me 
because she despises me. She doesn’t love you. She isn’t 
capable of loving anyone but herself. And she’ll make 
you desperately unhappy if you let her. So, please, don’t 
get too fond of her. I’ve always wanted the best for you. 
Norma is the very worst. That’s why this hurts me so 
mutch. You see, I know how terrible it is to love someone 
who doesn’t love you. I couldn’t bear to have you suffer 
the way I’ve suffered. Forgive me for writing this. 

Love always, 
Grace. 


I folded it into the envelope and handed it back to him. 

“What do you make of it?” he asked urgently. 

In my mind I could still see Grace as I had seen her last 
night, hear her breathless voice: “I’m going to make Jerry 
realize just how rotten Norma is. No one can make me hate 
them without regretting it.” 

“T expected something like this,” I said quietly. “You see, 
Grace almost asked me to deliver this letter myself.” 
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I told him how Grace had pulled the three envelopes out 
of her bag and then put them back again. I felt I had to let 
him know, too, what she had said to me about Norma. 

His flush deepened. “I’m not worried by what Grace 
thinks of Norma,” he said gruffly. “She’s always been hipped 
on the subject anyway. And I can take care of myself. But 
what gets me is—why on earth was the letter delivered in 
the middle of the night? Did Grace come back to college— 
or did she get someone else to bring it? And why didn’t she 
tell me about this officer and everything else? Lee, you 
don’t think there’s something wrong—really wrong?” 

His eyes were fixed on my face, anxious for me to reassure 
him. I was terribly conscious of his nearness, of the warmth 
of his body. In those few moments he was close to me. We 
were back in those days before Wentworth, before we had 
lost each other in the vortex of new people and new experi- 
ences. 

I said, as I had always said, “I guess everything will be 
all right.” But I didn’t really think so. “Jerry, do you think 
I ought to tell the Dean?” 

He nodded quickly. “Yes, Lee. Tell her right away. 
IGS... 

He broke off, dropping my hands. He was gazing over my 
shoulder, toward the door. 

_ “Hello, Norma.” 

I turned sharply. Norma Sayler was moving casually 
toward the bed, svelte and stunning in a close-fitted sports 
suit and a tiny green hat tilted over the sensational hair. 

“Hello, darling.” Her voice was soft, proprietary. “I haven’t 
any classes till twelve so I’m just sneaking off to the hair- 
dresser. I thought I’d drop in and bring you the latest edi- 
tion of the campus rag.” 

She pulled a copy of the Wentworth Clarion from under 
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her arm and tossed its yellow sheets onto the bed. It was only 
then that she deigned to acknowledge my presence. 

“So sweet of you to drop in and cheer Jerry up the way I 
asked you to.” 

Then she ignored me. 

But Jerry didn’t. As I slipped out of the room, I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was watching me—and that 
Norma was fully aware of the fact. 


Chapter Four 


My visit to the infirmary had only increased my anxiety 
about Grace. She hadn’t confided in Jerry about the 
naval officer. She had mentioned no plans for an elopement. 
And she had disappeared without returning my fur coat. 
The more I thought of it, the less I liked the set-up. 

Just then I saw Elaine rushing across the campus toward 
me. Her eyes beneath the rakish blond bang were wide and 
excited. 

“My dear, I’ve been breaking my neck trying to find you. 
What a night! What a night—and I don’t remember a word 
of it! Nick Dodd’s just told me Steve arrived home with 
the milkman and .. .” She paused a moment for breath. 
“I suppose you know Grace didn’t come back at all. The 
dormitory warden reported it and Penelope’s been up to 
Pigot, her face like a thundercloud. She wants to see you 
in her office at once. We’re undone, darling. It'll all come 
out about the Amber Club, and me being tight and—here, 
jump in the car—I’ll run you over.” 

Elaine jumped in the car and jumped out again. “Damn 
Norma; she always takes the key out. And damn Grace and, 
oh—damn everyone.” 

But I didn’t wait for any more. Fighting back an absurd 
sensation of panic, I hurried across the campus to the Ad- 
ministration Building. 

I found Penelope Hudnutt in her office. She was standing 
by the window, puffing jerkily at a cigarette. With her was 
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a tall young man—a stranger, wearing a gray suit and a 
maroon shirt and tie. 

The Dean didn’t look at me. She stubbed the cigarette 
and said: “I suppose you know that Grace Hough did not 
return to college last night?” 

"Yes;”:l'said. 

Penelope Hudnutt indicated the young man. “This is 
Lieutenant Trant, Lee.” Very slowly she added: “Of the 
New York Homicide Squad.” 

I gave a little gasp. 

“T’m afraid there is some very bad news.” The Dean turned 
her back on the window and faced me. “You must try not 
to let it upset you too much. Lieutenant Trant has had a 
report from Greyville, a small town some twenty miles from 
here on the Albany road. The body of a girl has been—er— 
retrieved from the river there.” 

I must have swayed, for Lieutenant Trant was at my side 
instantly, steadying my arm. 

“From the cleaner’s mark on her dress they know this 
girl comes from the Wentworth neighborhood,” continued 
the Dean. “We cannot, of course, be certain that—that it is 
Grace, but Lieutenant Trant wants someone to go with him 
to Greyville to try to make an identification.” 

I wasn’t really seeing the Dean any more. Her face had 
faded into a shadowy blur merged in the larger blur that 
was the room. 

“As you know, Lee, apart from her brother, Grace has no 
immediate relatives, and Dr. Baker says it is impossible for 
Gerald Hough to be moved from the infirmary at the present 
time. You are under no obligation whatsoever. I myself or 
some other member of the faculty would be perfectly pre- 
pared to go. But since you were with Grace last night, since 
you are her roommate, her oldest friend . . .” 
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“T’ll go.” The words were strange, remote. They didn’t 
seem to come from me. Slowly I turned to Lieutenant Trant. 
“What—what makes you think it is Grace?” 

“How was your friend dressed last night?” 

“Pink. A pink satin dress and a cream-colored fur coat.” 

“And a little diamond brooch?” 

I thought of Grace pinning on that old-fashioned brooch 
—the one piece of jewelry she possessed. 

And I said: “This girl? Was—was she drowned ?” 

Lieutenant Trant shot a swift glance at the Dean. Then 
he turned to look at me closely, like a doctor gauging the en- 
durance of a patient. 

“She might as well hear now as later,” he said. “No, this 
girl was not drowned. She was killed by a severe blow on 
the back of the head.” 

“Then it’s not—it couldn’t be suicide?” 

“T’m afraid that’s hardly possible, Miss Lovering. In fact, 
it is almost certain that she was—deliberately murdered.” 


Chapter Five 


Even before Lieutenant Trant and I started on that somber 
drive to Greyville, I knew that the girl they had found 
in the river would be Grace Hough. It wasn’t only the de- 
tective’s question about the brooch that convinced me. It was 
something that went far deeper; a momentary clairvoyance 
which showed me this as the inevitable curtain to the ob- 
scure drama Grace had acted out last night at the Cambridge 
Theater. 

For the most part Lieutenant Trant kept his cool eyes on 
the road and seemed absorbed with the problems of driving. 
When he did ask me about Grace, he spoke of her casually— 
just as he would have spoken of any living, normal girl at 
Wentworth. 

I told him what little I could of the Hough family back- 
ground; how, from being the wealthiest people in Newhamp- 
ton, they had been plunged suddenly into poverty and dis- 
grace. Mr. Hough, as president of a large insurance company, 
had speculated with money intrusted to him and had com- 
mitted suicide rather than face the inevitable exposure. 
There had been nothing left to Grace and Jerry except the 
insurance on their education and Grace’s life insurance, 
which they would most certainly be obliged to surrender be- 
fore the next premium came due. 

“Grace had a nervous breakdown after her father’s death,” 
I said, “and missed a term at Wentworth. When she came 
back, she was, well—different.” 


“How do you mean, different?” 
36 
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“She was more interested in men than before, more eager 
for life. It was as though she realized she’d missed a lot and 
was desperately anxious to catch up on what she’d missed.” 

“And the man?” Lieutenant Trant asked. 

I gave him a guarded account of Grace’s relationship with 
Steve Carteris, her crush on Robert Hudnutt and her recent 
correspondence which had culminated last night in the 
appearance of the red-headed naval officer. 

I was still talking when we reached a small town and drew 
up in front of a gray, cheerless building. 

Lieutenant Trant said: “They’ve got her in the morgue, 
Miss Lovering, and they are holding a preliminary inquest 
at two-fifteen. We shan’t have to stay unless you can make 
the identification.” His gray eyes were friendly and sympa- 
thetic as he helped me out of the car. “Bear up,” he whis- 
pered, “It’ll soon be over.” 

I was vaguely conscious of entering the building, of an 
acrid sweet smell and then of voices. Someone said: 

“We've got her dressed just as she was when they found 
her.” | 
I felt a moment of blind panic, then suddenly I became 
surprisingly calm. There was a girl lying on a marble slab 
in front of me. 

I knew at once that it was Grace. 

Her small face was young and serene. She looked, in 
death, just as she used to look in the old days at Newhamp- 
ton. 

My gaze moved downward over the pink satin dress, 
stained now and muddy. I saw the pink slippers, the little 
diamond brooch. Instinctively, I suppose, I was looking for 
something I expected, but did not see. 

Then I realized that Grace was not wearing my cream 
galyak fur coat. Slipped over her dress was a bright red 
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raincoat whose scarlet clashed violently with the rose pink 
of the satin. Neither Grace nor anyone I knew owned a 
coat like that. 

“It’s Grace Hough, isn’t it?” Lieutenant Trant’s voice was 
very gentle. “But it’s the wrong coat P” 

I nodded, not quite trusting myself to speak. His steady 
fingers closed on my hand and he drew me out of the room. 

“Good kid,” he said, as we got into his waiting car. “You 
needn’t talk now. Keep it for the inquest. I’ve got to leave 
you a while and do a lot of telephoning.” 

He dropped me off at Greyville’s only decent-looking 
hotel. I didn’t see him again until almost half-past one. Then 
he took me back to the morgue and led me along a passage 
to a large room where a number of people apparently had 
been waiting for us. It was some seconds before I realized 
that this must be the actual inquest. 

Then someone got up and began telling how Grace’s body 
had been found early that morning by two children, playing 
under a bridge that crossed the river on the outskirts of 
Greyville. 

After that there was a medical report full of long, scientific 
words most of which I could not understand. Apparently 
Grace had been killed some time between two and five 
o’clock that morning and had, so the doctor said, been dead 
for at least half an hour before her body was thrown into 
the river. Obviously it would have been impossible to strike 
herself on the back of the head and the wound could not have 
been caused by a jump from the Greyville bridge. Suicide 
seemed impracticable. There were minor bruises that sug- 
gested the possibility that Grace had been the victim of a 
hit-and-run driver; but the injury to the head which had 
caused her death could not have been caused by contact with 
any part of an automobile. 
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That was the gist of it as it reached me. They couldn’t 
really tell where Grace had been killed or how. It seemed 
incredible that less than twenty-four hours ago she had been 
at the theater, wearing my fur coat, talking gaily to an un- 
known man. And now she was here in this gloomy morgue, 
miles away from New York, miles away from Wentworth— 
and they had found her in a red raincoat which she had 
never possessed. 

Then it was my turn. The coroner called me over to his 
table and asked me to make formal identification. 

“Yes,” I said, “it is my roommate, Grace Hough.” 

He then asked me a few simple questions about Grace. 
Had she any enemies? Who was the naval officer? Had my 
fur coat been returned? I answered as best I could and he 
went on to inquire the value of my coat and the probable 
amount of money Grace had in her bag which had not yet 
been found. I suppose they were trying to determine whether 
the motive had been robbery. 

“The only valuable thing Grace had,” I offered, “was that 
diamond brooch. It was probably worth more than my coat.” 

The coroner nodded and thanked me. I resumed my seat 
next to Lieutenant Trant. 

Then the coroner addressed the jury. They did not leave 
the room to deliver their verdict. It was: 

“Death by the hand of a person or persons unknown.” 

After some technical discussion it was announced that 
the inquest would be adjourned until it was established in 
what county the deceased had met her death. 

At last it was over. Lieutenant Trant and I hurried out of 
that dark, somber building. 

It seemed impossible, but the sun was actually shining. 


Chapter Six 


Ir was after four o’clock when we arrived back at Went- 
worth. Classes were over for the day and the campus, 
usually quiet and peaceful at that hour, was alive with ex- 
cited little groups of students. Rumors of Grace’s death must 
already have reached the college. 

Lieutenant Trant didn’t drop me outside the Administra- 
tion Building. Without offering any explanation, he drove 
on through the campus until we reached the old stone house 
where the Hudautts lived. We got out. 

“You'd better come in too,” he said. 

A maid showed us into the long, beautifully furnished 
living room where tea was laid out on a low table. Penelope 
Hudnutt, looking very regal, sat behind the fluted silver tea- 
pot, while Marcia Parrish stood at her side, leaning against 
the mantel, a cigarette tilted in her hand. 

Penelope Hudautt rose and took a step toward us. “Well?” 
she asked. 

“T am afraid,” said Lieutenant Trant softly, “that the girl 
was Grace Hough.” 

Penelope’s eyes flickered very slightly but she did not speak. 
Marcia moved to her side, laying a light hand on her arm. 
She looked at Trant with her straight, steady gaze. “I expect 
you'll have some questions to ask. Dr. Hudnutt and the Dean 
of Men are upstairs in the study. Shall I get them?” 

“If you would be so kind, Miss Parrish.” 

With a brief, reassuring smile at Penelope, Marcia hurried 
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out of the room. She came back shortly followed by Dr. Hud- 
nutt who looked a slight, almost shadowy figure next to the 
robustly athletic Dean of Men. Harold Appel fussed to a 
chair; Hudnutt moved to the window and stood there, his 
sensitive profile strangely elusive in the oblique afternoon 
light. 

The room, with the tea-things spread on the table, and 
the tall vases of yellow and white tulips, seemed extraor- 
dinarily peaceful. No one who happened to glance in at the 
window would have guessed the terrible thing which had 
brought us together. Nor would they have guessed that Lieu- 
tenant Trant was an outsider. He might have been any junior 
faculty member paying his afternoon respects to the Dean 
of Women. And yet, even then I was beginning to appreci- 
ate the rather terrifying sharpness of observation which he 
kept so carefully camouflaged behind that polite exterior. 

He took out a notebook and said in a voice that was almost 
gentle. “I would like Miss Lovering to tell me exactly every- 
thing she knows about Grace Hough’s movements last 
night.” 

He didn’t help by asking questions; he just sat watching 
me as I started very falteringly to describe the arrival of that 
fateful special delivery letter. 

It all came out, of course, about Steve’s party at the Amber 
Club. The gravity of the present situation was brought home 
to me vividly by the fact that Mrs. Hudnutt seemed hardly 
interested in that stupid escapade which normally she would 
have considered a serious breach of discipline. 

I found it a terrific ordeal to tell that story to those five 
people, each watching me with a different kind of intent 
silence. It was particularly harrowing because I was watch- 
ing myself, too, desperately trying to decide what I would 
say when I came to those moments in the first intermission of 
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Phédre when I had overheard that crazy scene between 
Grace and Dr. Hudnutt. 

At last the moment arrived. I said: “When the time came 
for the first intermission Elaine and I went back to the 
theater. We...” 

“You saw Grace?” That was the first interruption Lieu- 
tenant Trant had made. It was exactly as if some uncanny 
intuition had prompted him. 

“Yes,” I said, “we saw Grace. At least I did.” 

The impervious gray eyes were on mine. “And she was 
alone?” 

Although he was studiously avoiding my gaze, I was very 
conscious of Dr. Hudnutt. I had the wild sensation, too, that 
Marcia and Penelope were both watching me with tensed 
nerves, as if I were about to throw a hand grenade. 

“No,” I said, “she wasn’t alone. She was with Dr. Hud- 
nutt.” There was an interminable pause. Then I found my- 
self adding: “They were talking about the play.” 

I don’t know why I told that deliberate lie for the second 
time. Probably I was just obeying the natural if unethical 
impulse which prompts you, when something as funda- 
mentally shocking as murder has been committed, instinc- 
tively to side with people you know against the impersonal 
force of the law. 

Anyway I lied and, as I felt the tension slip out of the 
atmosphere, I was obscurely glad I had done so. 

If he had noticed the slight wavering in my voice, Lieu- 
tenant Trant gave no sign of it. He lapsed back into his 
intent silence as I told of my strange introduction to “David,” 
of Grace’s half-hearted attempt to give me the three letters, 
and her final disappearance into the crowd with the naval 
officer. 

Lieutenant Trant looked up from his notes, his face quite 
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inscrutable. “From your infinite store of information, Miss 
Lovering, you couldn’t tell me who those three letters were 
for?” 

“I only saw one. It was addressed to her brother. And he 
got it. It arrived at the infirmary last night.” 

“Thank you, Miss Lovering.” He stopped looking at me. 
“In spite of certain discrepancies, the disappearance of the 
fur coat, for example, the discovery of the body so far away 
either from New York or Wentworth, and Grace’s behavior 
with regard to those letters, this case looks pretty straight- 
forward, doesn’t it?” 

This question was addressed to the room at large, and I 
suspected it. It was just a little too bland. I had the feeling 
that he was letting out a baited hook. 

And it was the Dean of Women who rose to the bait. 
“Exactly,” she said. “I regret more than I can say that the 
matter of those frequent special delivery letters was not 
brought to my attention. Grace was a difficult girl. I have 
been worried for some time. If I had known anything of that 
sort had been going on—particularly if I had known she 
had been so secretive about it .. .” 

“So that’s the way you see it, Mrs. Hudnutt,” broke in the 
detective thoughtfully. “An ardent love affair by corre- 
spondence, probably secret meetings with the mysterious, un- 
identified naval officer and some embarrassing relationship 
growing up which had to be severed—drastically.” He looked 
at one of the knife-edged creases in his pants. “In other words, 
you believe Grace was murdered by the naval officer?” 

Penelope flushed. “Of course I wouldn’t dream of accusing 
anyone at the present time. But this man was to have driven 
her home to college. She never returned. He has not yet 
come forward to give an account of himself. I feel it is of 
vital importance for the police to locate him.” 
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“So do I.” Lieutenant Trant gave a sudden smile. I’m sure 
I don’t know what could have amused him. “I telephoned 
from Greyville to headquarters. They are working hard to 
locate him. It should not prove difficult. After all, there can- 
not have been many red-haired naval officers in New York 
last night.” 

For a moment he sat in complete silence, then in a voice 
that was quite different, he added: “There is one very im- 
portant point about those special delivery letters your room- 
mate received, Miss Lovering. Do you happen to know if 
she was in the habit of keeping them?” 

“No. I think she destroyed them as soon as she’d read 
them.” Suddenly there came back to me the recollection of 
a trivial action of Grace’s which had slipped my memory. 
“No, she didn’t destroy the one that came last night. I saw 
her put it in the pocket of the coat she borrowed from me.” 

“The coat which has vanished into thin air.” Trant’s gray 
eyes moved away from me, resting on the little group of 
faculty members. “How about the rest of you? You were all 
at the theater last night. Have you anything to offer?” 

Penelope said stiffly, “I saw neither Grace nor this man— 
this naval officer. I never left my seat during the performance. 
I wasn’t feeling very well yesterday,” she added rather un- 
certainly. “In fact, I only went at the last minute because 
my husband was so eager for me to see Roulane.” 

“T saw Grace—several times.” Marcia Parrish had crossed 
to the mantel and was standing there, her face etched in 
white relief against the gold parchment of the wallpaper. 
“Our seats were in the first row of the balcony and I hap- 
pened to look down from time to time. It might interest you 
to know that she was alone for the first two acts. I’m almost 
sure the naval officer didn’t appear until just before the start 
of the third act.” 
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It was impossible to tell whether Lieutenant Trant was in- 
terested or not. “Why did you happen to be so interested in 
Grace Hough, Miss Parrish?” 

There was something insolently goading in that question, 
and Marcia reacted instantly. “Obviously, I Aappened to 
notice her because in a theater full of strangers, she was some- 
one I knew; because she is a student here, because it puzzled 
me that the other girls were not with her, because . . .” 

Trant’s quiet, “I see” interrupted her edged voice. He 
looked at his notebook again, then his gaze settled on the 
Dean of Men. 

“Did you see Grace, Dean Appel?” | 

The Big Appel’s pink cheeks went a little pinker. “No, 
indeed. I never saw Miss Hough at the theater at all.” He 
cleared his throat and glanced uneasily at Hudnutt. “Of 
course, Dr. Hudnutt and I did meet the girl yesterday in 
rather—ah—embarrassing circumstances. But I think Hud- 
nutt is better qualified to talk about it than I.” 

I noticed that Marcia Parrish’s hands dropped suddenly 
to her sides. I saw that Lieutenant Trant had noticed it, 
too. 

His voice was very quiet as he said: “Well, Dr. Hudnutt ?” 

Penelope’s husband shifted his balance from one foot to 
another. There were the gaunt shreds of a smile in his eyes. 
“Since Appel has seen fit to refer to that incident I’d prefer 
to have him tell the story in his own way.” 

“Very good.” The Dean of Men sounded rather nettled. 
“Hudnutt and I are on a College Building Committee in 
charge of erecting a new laboratory. It had occurred to us 
both that we might save the Board of Trustees money by 
making use of an old stone quarry just about a mile away 
on the New York road. Yesterday after lunch I was taking 
my constitutional in that direction and ran into Hudnutt. 
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He said he’d just been there to look the place over. Am I 
right, Hudnutt?” 

As Robert Hudnutt nodded, I had a quick stab of un- 
easiness. Last night during that fierce scene at the theater 
Dr. Hudnutt had mentioned the quarry to Grace. 

Harold Appel continued: “It seemed to me like a good 
chance to make up our minds about it so I asked Hudnutt 
to go back with me. That’s when we saw Miss Hough. She 
was there in the quarry, sitting on a pile of rocks. Very odd 
state she seemed to be in, crying her eyes out. Apparently 
she’d been talking to Hudnutt earlier and her . . .” 

“T think Lieutenant Trant will get a more accurate im- 
pression if I take the story up at this juncture,” cut in Hud- 
nutt with thinly veiled sarcasm. “Dean Appel has painted 
a very colorful picture. But he is right in essence. Grace 
Hough was crying and, in a way, I was responsible.” 

“Am I to understand that you-had an appointment in this 
quarry with Grace Hough?” asked Trant with an alarming 
nonchalance which implied so much more than it said. 

“Very definitely not.” Hudnutt’s ascetic mouth tightened. 
“When I wish to talk to my students, I have a perfectly 
adequate office for that purpose. Miss Hough followed me 
to the quarry on her own initiative. I can only presume that 
the nearness of graduation examinations had made her a 
trifle unstable. Certainly what she had to say was distinctly 
neurotic.” I noticed that his eyes moved to his wife’s. They 
never left them all the while he was speaking. “She had 
brought with her the last two papers she had done for me 
on both of which I had given her an F. At one time Grace 
Hough had been a promising student; in fact I had recom- 
mended her to take an Honors Course. But recently her 
work had gone off very markedly. That’s what she came to 
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speak to me about. She demanded to know why I had given 
her low grades; she accused me of discriminating against 
her.” 

He passed a hand wearily across the streak of gray hair 
at his temple. “I do not find it easy to cope with young girls 
in an overwrought condition. I did my best to assure her 
that low grades were merely the result of the poor quality 
of her work. I suggested she had been overtaxing her ener- 
gies in preparing for the examinations. But she became very 
difficult. I was sorry for the girl but when I realized that 
my presence seemed only to aggravate her—er—hysteria, I 
left her.” He paused. “That is why she was crying when 
Dean Appel and I returned to the quarry.” 

The next question Trant asked was completely unex- 
pected: “Did Grace Hough know you were going to be at 
the theater last night?” 

“I may have mentioned the fact to her. I really couldn’t 
say.” 

“But you did speak to her during that first act intermis- 
sion?” . 

That, of course, whether or not Lieutenant Trant was 
aware of it, was the climax to the whole interrogation. Rob- 
ert Hudnutt’s eyes moved to mine. Marcia crossed a little 
too aimlessly to the window. The click of Penelope’s match 
sounded unnaturally loud. 

To me the tension was obvious. I didn’t see how Lieutenant 
Trant could fail to notice it. 

“Yes,” Hudnutt’s tone was curiously empty of expression. 
“T did speak to Grace Hough in the first intermission.” 

“And she continued the scene she had started at the 
quarry?” offered Trant. 

“She did not.” Hudnutt’s tongue came out to moisten his 
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lips. “As Miss Lovering told you, we talked of the play. I 
think she asked me to translate a certain line into idiomatic 
English.” 

I knew then, of course, that he was lying. The urgent 
words I had overheard him say were still in my memory. 
“I told you this afternoon in the quarry. It’s all a ghastly 
mistake. Don’t you see you're senselessly destroying your 
own chance of happiness and mine?” Even if I had not seen 
Phédre, I had read it. It was only too obvious that those 
agonized sentences had not been quoted from Racine. 

With what seemed like complete irrelevancy, Trant said: 
“Just as a matter of interest, Dr. Hudnutt, what was the 
line she asked you to translate?” 

“J—that is, I’m afraid I do not recall. My memory for such 
things is not at all retentive.” Hudnutt looked really rattled 
until his eyes met mine. Then he said: “I think Miss Lover- 
ing overheard our conversation. Perhaps she can tell you.” 

I felt as nervous as a kid of sixteen. I guessed of course why 
he had said that. He knew I was aware of the fact that he 
was not telling the truth. He was taking a desperate chance 
on my backing him up and had thrown the ball to me. 

Curiously enough I didn’t have to think twice about what 
course I would take. Immediately I started wracking my 
tired brain, trying to remember a line, any line from Phédre. 
And then, a sudden gift from the Gods, one of the most 
famous passages in the play flashed across my memory, and I 
heard my own voice in a very un-Gallic accent quoting: 

“C'est Venus toute entiéere a sa proie attachée.” 

Hudnutt’s face lightened instantly, like a dark field on 
which the sun had shone. 

Lieutenant Trant watched both of us. “I’m afraid, Miss 
Lovering, you'll have to take pity on an ignorant policeman 
and tell me what that means in English.” 
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I was sure he knew perfectly well what it meant, but I 
faltered: “I suppose the idea is: Venus clinging like grim 
death to her quarry.” 

I realized that I had not given a particularly adroit trans- 
lation. I realized too that the play on the word quarry might 
have embarrassing associations. But I was amazed at the 
change in Dr. Hudnutt’s expression when he heard me say 
that. The smile drained out of his eyes completely. For the 
second time in twenty-four hours I saw the scar spring into 
incandescence on his left temple, and once again I saw on 
his face the strained look which had tortured his face last 
night. 

It was a horrible moment because, to me at least, it was 
so completely baffling. The room was dangerously quiet. I 
could sense the violent, inexplicable under-currents of emo- 
tion which connected those three—Robert, Penelope and 
Marcia—in a bond of common anxiety. 

I turned to Lieutenant Trant, curious to see whether he 
had noticed what I had noticed. 

He had, of course. He was leaning back in his chair, a 
slight smile on his lips. It suddenly dawned on me that 
somehow, by some diabolic ingenuity, Lieutenant Trant had 
been deliberately building the interview round to this one 
point and that, in that sudden, near-collapse of Robert Hud- 
nutt, he had achieved something which he had been working 
for from the very start. 

The silence seemed unbearable now. For one second longer 
Lieutenant Trant held it. Then, almost lazily, he unbent long 
legs and pushed himself up out of the chair. 

His eyes, faintly sardonic now, moved slowly from Robert, 
to Penelope, to Marcia and finally to the Dean of Men. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you very much indeed. 
You have all been extremely helpful.” 


Chapter Seven 


Tue interview was at an end. Lieutenant Trant seemed 
suddenly an ordinary, almost respectful police officer 
again. He turned to Dean Appel and said: “I believe your 
father is the Houghs’ lawyer, isn’t he? I’d be very grateful 
if you could give me any details of the family’s financial 
set-up.” 

The Big Appel looked rather flustered. “I’m—that is, I’m 
afraid I don’t know a great deal.” 

“But you may be able to help. Perhaps Dr. Hudnutt will 
let us move to his study?” 

Hudnutt murmured: “Of course.” And Trant left the 
room followed meekly by the Dean of Men. Almost im- 
mediately Penelope got up, saying she had to report to 
the President, and I was left alone with Dr. Hudnutt and 
Marcia Parrish. 

For several minutes the three of us sat there, not saying 
anything and very carefully not looking at each other. Then 
Marcia glanced at Hudnutt, her eyebrow tilted question- 
ingly upward. He nodded and, with too obvious casualness, 
strolled out of the room. 

I started to leave, too, but Marcia said quickly: 

“Don’t go yet, Lee.” She took out an onyx cigarette case 
and offered it to me with a tired smile. “You must be worn 
out, my dear. It’s been ghastly for us all. But it’s worse for 
you.” 

“Tt has been hard,” I agreed. “And I suppose the hardest 
part of all has been telling the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.” 
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I hadn’t really meant that as a challenge. But she took it 
that way. 

“Tt’s even harder to know when telling the truth is helpful 
and when it’s hideously misleading.” Her eyes, dark and in- 
tent, fixed my face. “It would have been hideously mislead- 
ing if Lieutenant Trant had been told what Robert really 
said to Grace at the theater last night. I want to thank you 
for keeping back something which has nothing whatever to 
do with Grace’s death.” 

It was difficult to think of anything to say. Marcia’s fingers 
were twisting the cigarette uncertainly. 

“I know what you're thinking, Lee. You know we were 
lying just now and... I’m sure Robert would rather I 
told you the truth.” She hesitated. “You know, of course, 
the way Grace felt about him?” 

I nodded. “I knew she used to have a sort of crush on him. 
But—well, obviously it was all on her side. I never imagined 
Dr. Hudnutt was even aware of her existence.” 

“T don’t think he was. Robert’s an awfully vague person. 
His students are really just grades in a mark-book to him. 
Grace was just a Beta that used to be an Alpha minus. That’s 
why yesterday afternoon at the quarry she took him so com- 
pletely off his guard. You can imagine how he felt. This girl 
suddenly appeared at his side in the quarry. He didn’t even 
recognize her at first. And then she started hurling all those 
accusations at him. He has lost sympathy with her work. 
He has a ‘down’ on her. Things used to be so different when 
he tried to understand her—before he started to discriminate 
against her. She worked herself up into a state bordering on 
hysterics. She threatened to go to the Dean of Women— 
Robert’s own wife—and complain that he was treating her 
unfairly.” 

Marcia broke off, rising and starting to pace slowly up 
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and down that long, quiet room. “Robert couldn’t cope with 
a situation like that, Lee. He hasn’t the slightest idea how 
a young girl’s mind works. He probably said all the worst 
possible things. I know he told her he was going to Phédre. 
I think he had some blurred idea that if she knew she would 
see him again that evening she might leave him alone 
then. All he wanted was to get rid of her.” 

“But I don’t understand,” I insisted. “Surely Grace 
wouldn’t have thrown that scene and then the one in the 
theater just because Dr. Hudnutt had given her low grades.” 

“Of course you don’t understand. Grace wasn’t at all an 
easy person to understand.” I was startled at the suppressed 
vehemence in Marcia’s voice. “I’d been worried about her for 
some time. So had Penelope. She’d started to do something 
we're all tempted to do at times—especially after any violent 
upheaval in life. She had started to grab at things just be- 
cause she felt she had a right to them. When a woman be- 
gins doing that, she’s apt to be desperate and—dangerous.” 

She came over to me. “Last night at the theater—you re- 
member I asked you to send Grace to me—well, I had a 
hunch she was going to be difficult. Robert had told me 
about the scene in the quarry. I didn’t want it to happen all 
over again at the theater in front of Penelope. She didn’t 
know anything about it and there were reasons why we 
didn’t want her worried.” She gave a weary little laugh. 
“I was too late, of course. Penelope didn’t feel very well in 
the first intermission. I stayed with her a few minutes. When 
I got out into the foyer, Grace had already cornered Robert.” 

I was watching her intently, remembering those violent 
words I had heard Dr. Hudnutt saying. 

“Tt was unpardonable what Grace did,” Marcia was saying 
slowly. “I hate to talk this way about her now she’s dead. But 
she was morbidly interested in other people’s lives. Perhaps 
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you never realized that. But she had found out something 
from Robert’s past, something terrible which only he and 
I here at Wentworth knew and which he’s been trying so 
pathetically hard to forget. Grace brought that up at the 
theater last night. She threw it in his face, threatened to 
make it public. I haven't the slightest idea why she did it. 
I can only suppose she was disappointed because she 
thought her friend had stood her up and she took it out 
on Robert.” 

She gripped my shoulders, her face drawn and desperate. 
“That’s why he was so completely shaken when you saw 
him. It was too ghastly for him. For some devious reason 
Grace was threatening to ruin his career here at Went- 
worth. He saw the bottom falling out of his life...” 
Suddenly she stopped, her lips going very hard. “Now you 
can see why he had to try to keep all that from the police.” 

There was something fierce, insistent in her voice. I had 
the feeling it was desperately important for her to convince 
me of something—that it was only by doing so perhaps that 
she could convince herself. I thought of those two cars I 
had seen last night, hurtling through the darkness, And I 
wondered. 

“T can’t tell you any more, Lee. I haven’t the right. But 
I’ve got to ask you one thing. So much is at stake for us. We 
stand to lose everything, Robert and Penny and I, if the 
police hear the wrong things. It sounds shocking, I know 
—a faculty member asking a student to join a conspiracy. But 
what concerns us has absolutely no bearing on Grace’s death. 
I swear it. Will you stand by us?” 

I looked at her; at her pale, drawn cheeks and the almost 
tortured anxiety in her eyes. Almost before I realized what 
I was saying, I murmured: 

“Of course Ill stand by you.” 
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“Thank you.” She leaned forward impulsively and kissed 
me. “That means a lot to me, Lee—a hell of a lot.” There 
was a ghost of a smile in her eyes. “I suppose you’re wonder- 
ing why I’m getting so exercised by Robert’s problems. Maybe 
you think I’m just being noble. It’s not that. I was engaged 
to Robert once. You know that, don’t you? I’m terribly fond 
of him and Penelope is my oldest and best friend. She was 
swell to me at Oxford when I was just another long-legged 
American who wore quite the wrong clothes and who 
couldn’t play hockey. It was I who moved heaven and earth 
to get her over here. I feel responsible for her.” There was a 
brittle laugh. “Even though she did walk off with the only 
attractive man on the campus.” 

She gave me a queer complex look as if she felt she had 
maybe told me more than she had intended. But I was too 
confused to get any more than the gist of what she had said. 
I only knew that all those three people had somehow become 
terribly involved with Grace Hough, and that I had prom- 
ised to stand by them. 

Marcia moved away from me, lighting another cigarette. 
As she did so, the door pushed open. Lieutenant Trant 
was there, watching us from quiet, wary eyes. 

I tried to look composed, as if nothing had happened in 
his absence, but I don’t think I fooled him. 

“So you're still here, Lee Lovering,” he said. “That’s very 
efficient of you. Did you guess I’d be needing you again?” 


Chapter Exvght 


OsepiENTLy I followed Lieutenant Trant out onto the 
campus. There were already gray hints of evening in 
the sky. The broad plane trees threw quiet shadows across 
the neatly trimmed lawns, the formal beds of tulips glowed 
yellow, pink and white. It seemed incredible that everything 
could be so exactly the way it had always been. 

But, as we got into the car and turned up the narrow drive 
from the Hudnutts’ to the center of the campus, the illusion 
of academic peace was completely shattered. The little knots 
of students were even more numerous, more excited than 
before, and I noticed an utterly unfamiliar sight, newsboys 
with sheaves of papers under their arms, scurrying from 
group to group. 

To me there was something rather horrible about that 
frank exhibition of morbid curiosity, but it did not seem 
to bother Lieutenant Trant. He just sat there behind the 
wheel, withdrawn in his disturbing shell of silence. 

He did not speak until we were right up to the Admin- 
istration Building. Then he asked: “Which way for the in- 
firmary?” 

I had known, of course, that he would have to see Jerry, 
but as I gave the directions, I could hardly bear the thought 
of how Jerry’s face would look when we broke the news. It 
seemed so cruel, so senselessly cruel that he had to endure 
this, with his father’s death still an unhealed wound. 

When we drew up outside the infirmary I laid my hand 
on Trant’s arm. “Please let me have a moment with him 

be 
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first,” I begged. “It would be such a shock to have to hear 
from the police.” 

The detective looked down at me, a faintly amused smile 
in his eyes, almost as if he had guessed the way I felt about 
Jerry. 

“Of course you can see him first, Miss Lovering. That’s 
why I brought you along.” 

As we entered the infirmary the faint smell of antiseptics 
took me back sickeningly to those moments in the morgue 
and the remembrance of Grace’s body lying there so small 
and pale, wrapped in that unidentified red raincoat. It wasn’t 
going to be easy to tell Jerry. 

He was lying back against the pillows, the bedclothes 
raised in a mound by the plaster cast on his foot. There was 
something pathetic about the helplessness of his strong young 
body. His hair was ruffled and his face had the gaunt resig- 
nation of someone already prepared for the worst. 

“Lee!” He swung forward and clutched my hand with a 
grip that hurt my fingers. “Have they found her?” 

I sat down on the edge of the bed, and told him. I had 
wanted so desperately to say something that might comfort 
him. But there was nothing but the bitter fact of Grace’s 
death. 

He didn’t say a word until I had blurted out the whole 
story. We just sat close together in silence. His fingers were 
cold in mine, and suddenly there rushed back to me the 
memory of that other terrible time, a year before, when Jerry 
and I had sat together, hand in hand, facing tragedy. It had 
been Christmas Eve. I had run over to the Hough house to 
deliver my present. Their enormous living room was bright 
with gaily wrapped packages; the Christmas tree made a 
splash of brilliance in the corner. And Jerry was there alone, 
his lips white, his jaw set in a hard desperate line. 
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He had told me the news—told me that his father had 
just shot himself, that every cent the family owned was gone, 
that his whole life and Grace’s had been shattered over- 
night. I had been the only person to comfort him then. It 
was the same now. It seemed as if it were only in the wake 
of disaster that I really entered into Jerry’s life. 

At last he spoke, his voice hardly more than a whisper. 
“Who did it? Who do they think did it?” 

“The naval officer hasn’t—hasn’t come forward yet to ex- 
plain.” With sudden uneasiness I remembered Lieutenant 
Trant waiting in the building. “Jerry, the detective from 
New York is here. He’s going to want to see your letter 
from Grace.” | 

His fingers slipped from mine. His blue eyes flickered. 
“He can’t see it.” 

“But, Jerry, you’ve got to show it to him. It’s terribly im- 
portant. You can’t hold it back just because it says things 
about Norma.” 

“Tt’s not that.” A slight flush darkened his cheeks. “I can’t 
show him that letter because I don’t have it any more. I felt 
I ought to let Norma see it. There was another one too that 
Grace wrote me last week when we were in quarantine here. 
It was more or less on the same subject. Norma read them 
this morning. She—she tore them both up.” 

“Tore them up!” 

“Please, Lee”—his voice was hoarse, pleading—‘“don’t let 
him know she did it. She was crazy but she didn’t realize 
that last letter was important. She couldn’t have known 
Grace was dead. If he asks about it I’m going to say I de- 
stroyed it myself.” 

“But he’ll want to see the pieces.” 

“Then I'll say I burnt them.” 

“But, Jerry, it’s one of the last letters Grace wrote. Lieu- 
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tenant Trant’s going to think it said something important 
about—about the case. He’ll know you couldn’t have got out 
of bed to burn it. He’ll think you are lying because . . .” 

“I don’t give a damn what he thinks,” broke in Jerry 
savagely. “I’m not going to have Norma—” 

He stopped very quickly. We both of us turned to face the 
door as it opened on Lieutenant Trant. 

He stood there, smiling that quiet, sympathetic smile of 
his. Then he came right over and sat on the other side of 
the bed. The whole thing couldn’t have been less formal 
when he started to question Jerry. He covered more or less 
the same ground he had covered with me; the naval officer, 
the hectic correspondence, the state of mind that might have 
led up to Grace’s unaccountable behavior the night before. 
Jerry, of course, had to answer as I had done. Although 
Grace had visited him almost every day before the infirmary 
had been quarantined, she had confided in him no more 
than she had in me. 

“There’s a point you may be able to help with, Mr. Hough,” 
said Trant eventually. “Have you any idea where Grace 
could have met this naval officer?” 

“There’s only one place I can think of. Grace often spent 
her vacations with some old friends of Dad’s—Dr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler in Baltimore. She was there last Christmas. It was 
just after that when the letters first started coming.” 

Trant nodded and made a note of the Baltimore address. 
He hesitated before his next question, his eyes fixed gravely 
on Jerry’s pale face. “It’s sort of tough bringing this up, 
but I’ve been talking to Dean Appel. He tells me your sister 
had a life insurance policy. I understand it’s quite large.” 

Jerry nodded tersely. “We both had policies. Father took 
them out just six months before he died. When—when we 
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lost our money, the court ruled my policy forfeit to the 
bankrupt estate since I was under twenty-one.” 

“But Grace was over twenty-one at the time?” 

“Yes. She kept hers.” 

“And the amount?” 

“My policy was for $150,000. I think Grace’s was the same.” 

“That’s a lot of money.” Trant’s gray eyes were oddly 
abstracted. “Has it occurred to you, Mr. Hough, that your 
sister may have been persuaded into making out a will in 
favor of some interested party? If that were so”’—he 
shrugged—“it would give a very strong motive.” 

“It’s not possible. Grace wouldn’t ever have made a will 
without telling me. Besides, our lawyer, Dean Appel’s father, 
advised her to surrender the policy when it fell due next 
month. We couldn’t keep up the payments.” His lips tight- 
ened as if he were making a desperate effort to keep himself 
steady. “She wanted me to have the cash value so I could 
take a post-graduate course in electrical engineering.” 

I hadn’t known that, but it was just like Grace. She had 
often been spiteful, even vindictive to anyone who deliber- 
ately hurt her, but there had never been any question of her 
generosity or her passionate devotion to her younger brother. 

“T see,’ Lieutenant Trant was murmuring. “In that case, 
I presume you stand to benefit now by the insurance policy?” 

“I suppose so.” 

Without the slightest warning, Trant added: “I would 
like to see that letter your sister had delivered here last night.” 

Instinctively I laid my hand on Jerry’s sleeve. I could feel 
his arm tense beneath the white cotton. He looked straight 
at Trant. “I’m afraid it’s destroyed. When it came I didn’t 
know anyone would want to see it. I tore it up.” 

“You tore it up?” Lieutenant Trant repeated that last 
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sentence, weighing each word as if they all had some special 
significance to him. I had expected him to ask for the pieces, 
but he didn’t. He merely said: “In that case you’d better 
tell me what she said.” 

Jerry’s fingers tightened on the coverlet. “It had no pos- 
sible bearing—on what’s happened.” 

“It was delivered mysteriously in the middle of the night 
and yet it had no possible bearing on what’s happened?” 

“That is what I said.” 

“T see.” Once again Lieutenant Trant seemed to slip into 
some harmless day-dream of his own. “You understand, 
of course, that the insurance company may want to know 
what was in that letter before they pay on the policy. Since 
it was taken out less than two years ago the usual suicide 
clause is probably still valid. If they know you are suppress- 
ing a letter, in spite of the circumstances of death, they may 
charge that it was a note expressing intention to commit 
suicide. As you know, in the case of suicide, they are not 
bound to pay.” 

He said this so casually that its implication didn’t make 
itself clear to me right away. It wasn’t until I saw the quick 
color flood Jerry’s cheeks that I realized the detective was 
deliberately using shock tactics to force him into telling the 
contents of the letter. Even though I knew what he was do- 
ing, I couldn’t stop myself reacting the way he wanted me to 
react. 

I said heatedly: “What Jerry says is true. I read the letter 
this morning and it had absolutely nothing to do with the 
case. Grace was just writing about one of the girls here, a 
girl she didn’t like and Jerry did. She said some rather— 
rather nasty things about her. That’s why Jerry doesn’t want 
to tell you.” 

“And the name of this girl?” asked Trant. 
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Jerry broke in sharply: “There’s no need for you to know 
her name.” 

“But I would like to know what prompted your sister to 
write about that particular girl last night.” 

Jerry hesitated and I said impulsively: “She had a reason 
for thinking last night that Jerry was falling in love with her 
and she was sure the girl didn’t love him. Grace was terribly 
fond of Jerry and she’d been unhappily in love herself. She 
said she didn’t want him to suffer the way she’d suf- 
fered.” 

I hadn’t meant to say it quite that way. It was only after 
I’d spoken that I realized I had taken an unwarranted slam 
at Norma. 

Lieutenant Trant was watching us both. “So Grace im- 
plied she’d had an unfortunate love affair which had made 
her suffer. I suppose neither of you would know to whom 
she was referring?” 

Jerry shook his head. I ventured: “Perhaps the naval of- 
ficer ?” 

“Or Dr. Hudnutt?” added Lieutenant Trant. “Or Steven 
Carteris?” 

At this mention of Steve, Jerry looked up, a curiously 
changed expression in his eyes. I was rather amazed myself 
that Trant even knew of Steve’s existence until I remem- 
bered that it had been I myself who had mentioned him to 
the detective on the drive to Greyville. 

I wondered uneasily just what was in Trant’s mind. But 
he gave me no clue. He merely rose abruptly and crossed 
to the door. 

“Once again, Mr. Hough, I want you to know just how 
sorry I am about all this. Good-by.” 

When I made no move to follow, he added: “I’d like you 
to come with me, Miss Lovering.” 
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I had time only to smile at Jerry and to catch his answering 
smile, faint and very tired. 

As the detective and I moved down the white corridor of 
the infirmary I had the very distinct sensation that he had 
not wanted me to stay behind. I knew, of course, that he 
couldn’t possibly suspect Jerry. I didn’t think he seriously 
suspected me either. 

But I did sense that we had aroused his curiosity, that 
he was wondering whether we might not be conspiring to- 
gether to hold something back. 

Oddly enough, I didn’t care much, It was exciting to feel 
myself linked with Jerry—if only in the mind of a police- 
man. 


Chapter Nine 


I retr utterly exhausted as we stepped into the dusk of the 
campus and stood together under a tall clump of rhodo- 
dendrons near which the Lieutenant had parked his car. 
Trant lit a cigarette, glancing at me above the pale flare of 
the struck match. 

“Well, it’s been a tough day for you, Lee Lovering. But 
you've got what it takes.” 

I didn’t reply. I was thinking how queer it was that I 
could like this young man, admire him, and yet be scared to 
death of him. 

He tossed the burning match into the bushes and added 
suddenly: “If you felt like it, you could make me an invalu- 
able ally.” 

“An ally?” 

This embarrassed me because I had already allied myself 
with Marcia and the Hudnutts—against him, if necessary. 
And I had the uncomfortable feeling, too, that he was aware 
of the fact. 

“I’m not going to ask you to snoop into private lives.” His 
eyes, faintly amused, were watching me through the dusk. 
“T was just wondering whether you would keep your eyes 
open—wide open.” 

I knew Lieutenant Trant never made a gesture unless he 
had a very sound reason for making it. This request was 
some obscure kind of challenge. It was in that spirit I ac- 
cepted it. 

“All right,” I said. “I'll keep my eyes open.” Then, impul- 
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sively, I added: “But you don’t really—I mean you can’t 
think anyone here at Wentworth killed Grace?” 

“A policeman has very unwholesome thoughts, Lee Lover- 
ing. But a wise policeman keeps them to himself.” He took a 
small notebook from his breast pocket. “When I’m working 
on a case I always have this book with me. On the left hand 
side of the page I put down what I know. On the right hand 
side I put down what I don’t know, but what I’d give a great 
deal to find out. It’s a hangover from my methodical days at 
Princeton.” To my complete surprise he added: “It might 
interest you to see the record to date.” 

He opened the book and handed it to me. There was just 
light enough for me to make out his neat writing. 

On the left hand side of the page I read this single entry. 


FACTS KNOWN 


The murderer either owns or has access to a car which 
was used to take the body from (?) to the river. Suspect 
all cars out after 2 p.m. 


As I stared at those words my thoughts were uneasily full 
of the two automobiles J had seen dashing across the campus 
last night; the automobiles about which I had no intention 
of telling Trant. 

The right hand side of the page was almost full. As I 
read it I realized that here were crystallized all the most vital 
issues in the ghastly puzzle of my roommate’s death. 


FACTS TO BE FOUND OUT 


WHO 
(1) Owned the red slicker (N.B. a woman’s) ? 
(2) Delivered Grace’s three letters? 
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(3) Received the two not yet accounted for? 
(4) Wrote Grace those numerous special deliveries? 


WHERE 

(1) Was Grace actually killed? 

(2) Is L.L.’s galyak fur coat? 

(3) Is Grace’s pocketbook? 

(4) Was the naval officer’s hat? 

(5) Did Hudnutt get the scar on forehead? 


I handed the book back without a word. As I did so a 
sound caught my attention which set every nerve in my body 
on edge. | 

A faint rustling behind us as if someone were creeping 
through the rhododendrons and moving very slowly and 
stealthily toward us. 

The sound stopped almost as soon as it had started, but I 
glanced quickly at Trant to see whether he had noticed it 
too. His face, as usual, was inscrutable. With a cheerful nod, 
he stepped into his car and switched on the headlights so 
that they pointed straight into the rhododendrons. 

Then, turning on the ignition, he leaned out of the win- 
dow. “I’ve got a job for you already, Lee Lovering. Root 
around in those bushes, find your friend Steve Carteris and 
ask him just what part of our conversation it was that in- 
terested him most.” 

With that he was gone. 

I stared at the patch of rhododendrons. The branches were 
moving now and, almost at once, a tall dark figure was at 
my side. 

“Steve!” 

Steve Carteris gripped my arm. He was staring after 
Trant’s disappearing automobile. He said, “The papers said 
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that fellow was the smartest detectiveton the New York force. 
They ought to have seen him pull that little trick.” 

A bunch of students appeared around a corner of the drive 
and his grip on my arm tightened. 

“I’ve got to see you alone, Lee,” he whispered urgently. 
“T’ve been trying to get you all afternoon. Where can we go?” 

I suggested the ornamental garden by the gym, one of the 
few places on the campus where a male and female student 
had a fair chance of being undisturbed. We reached it by a 
short cut through the bushes. 

It was a charming spot, with a fountain playing into a mar- 
ble pool. In the gathering twilight it looked particularly 
lovely. A late flowering forsythia drooped canary yellow close 
to the brim of the pool, there was an all-pervading fragrance 
of narcissus, and brooding over the lily-pads stood a little Ger- 
man figurine of wrought-iron, a bearded dwarf with a red cap 
and a wise, solemn face. 

It’s strange how I remember those moments so very clearly 
. . . how I remember the plume of water tossed up from the 
stone fish mouth of the fountain, the patter of the falling 
water drops and, particularly, that pensive little manikin. 
Later, after that other ghastly thing had happened and the 
formal garden had become linked in my mind with blind, 
overwhelming terror, I was often to think of it as it had 
seemed then, so serene, so carefree a part of spring. 

Steve and I sat on the stone bench by the pool. For a mo- 
ment or two we did not speak. Steve was staring down be- 
tween his knees at the intricate mosaic of the paving, nerv- 
ously running his fingers through his black hair. 

“Why, oh why was I such a fool?” he muttered, more to 
himself than to me. “Lord, what a mess!” 

I was terribly fond of Steve and I felt terribly sorry for him 
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now. I put out my hand and touched his shoulder. He raised 
his head, and his face in the half light was haggard and grim. 
But I noticed that, in spite of the mussing he had given his 
hair, it fell neatly back into place. In a flash, it seemed, he had 
regained the Carteris self-assurance. 

“T want you to know how badly I feel about all this, Lee,” 
he said quietly. “You were fond of Grace, weren’t you? I’d 
like Jerry to know how sorry I am, too. I feel pretty low 
about that dust-up he and I had. It was about Grace and .. .” 

He broke off, adding with a hard, rather savage laugh. “I 
ought to apologize, too, for walking out on my party last 
night. Heaven knows I stepped with both feet out of the fry- 
ing pan into the fire.” 

I knew, of course, that Steve had not returned to the dor- 
mitory until four o’clock in the morning, but this seemed a 
fragile link in the chain of mysterious circumstances, and one 
only distantly connected with the major tragedy of Grace’s 
death. 

“I simply had to leave the Amber Club when I did,” Steve 
insisted, taking my hands and pulling me round to face him. 
“And I had to go somewhere and do something that simply 
had to be done. I’m not telling anyone about that. But later 
on something happened which someone must tell the police. 
They’ve got to know. And you’ve got to help me.” 

“You mean you'd like them to know the second half of the 
story without having to tell them exactly why you left the 
Amber Club.” I smiled at him a little frostily. “I suppose it 
was something to do with a girl?” 

“Yes, there’s a girl in it, indirectly—and directly.” He 
looked up at me and I caught a glimpse of the old twinkle in 
his eyes. “I thought you’d have guessed, Lee. I’ve got it badly 
this time. Haven’t you noticed how I’ve given up running 
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around and raising hell like I used to? Of course I’ve had to 
reform some since Dad decided to run for President, but that 
wasn’t the only reason.” 

I said “Oh” rather limply. Sitting there in the early spring 
darkness with Steve’s fingers warm on mine, his eyes bright 
and eager on my face, I felt a vague stirring of jealousy for this 
unknown girl. Of course, I wasn’t in love with Steve, but we 
had been the best of pals, never allowing his passing affairs to 
interfere with our more permanent friendship. But from his 
voice I could tell that this girl was something different. 

He moved a shade closer, and perhaps for the first time I 
was conscious of how dangerously attractive he was. “I 
thought you’d guessed I was in love, Lee, because you're in 
love, too, aren’t you?” 

When I didn’t answer he repeated the question: “You're 
in love with Jerry Hough, aren’t you?” 

This time he evidently took my silence as assent, for he 
murmured: “And there’s Norma. It’s kind of tough, isn’t 
it, but I guess we’re both in the same boat, except that I have 
far less of a prayer than you.” 

In the silence that followed, it occurred to me how ironical 
it was that we should be saying these things to each other in 
the ornamental garden—the one place in Wentworth which 
was famous as a rendezvous for lovers. Steve Carteris and I 
sitting there, holding hands and talking about love—for two 
other people! 

“Aren’t we getting off the point, Steve?” I said, pulling my 
hands away. “What do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to tell that fellow Trant a crazy story without 
letting on who told it to you. Can you do that?” 

“I can try,” I said bleakly. “What’s the story?” 

He turned away so that I could not see his face. Then very 
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slowly he said: “I saw Grace Hough last night, Lee, hours 
after she’d left the theater.” 

When he stopped speaking the campus seemed utterly 
quiet as if there were no sound in the world but the sibilant 
hiss of the fountain. In the quickening darkness the little 
manikin in the pool had undergone a subtle change. That 
pensive, harmless quality had gone and his small dark sil- 
houette seemed suddenly brooding, hostile. 

For a second I felt too shaken to say anything, but at last I 
managed to ask: “You—you don’t mean you had a date with 
her?” 

Steve shook his head. “I ran into her by accident about 
three-thirty in the morning. I was driving back from New 
York and I stopped for gas at that service station just outside 
the village. There was another car there with a man in it—and 
Grace. I didn’t recognize her at first, but just as I pulled up 
by the pump she got out of the car. I heard her say something 
to the fellow she was with about telephoning; then she went 
off into the station and I knew it was Grace all right.” 

“But the man with her?” I asked quickly. “Did you see 
him?” 

“Not very well. He never got out of the car. But I guess he 
was the guy Nick Dodd said you saw Grace with outside the 
theater. He wasn’t wearing a hat and you could have seen 
his hair a mile off. It was red as a Stop sign.” 

“So the naval officer did drive her back,” I said, trying to 
get some logical sequence to my thoughts. “But who on 
earth was Grace telephoning at that time of night?” 

“Haven't the remotest idea. But she seemed kind of excited 
and pepped up when she came out.” 

“What coat was she wearing?” 

“What coat?” Steve hesitated a moment. “When I saw her 
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she was wearing a light colored fur like the one you have.” 

So my hunch had been wrong. It must have been later that 
Grace made that bewildering change of coats. 

Steve’s profile was only a silhouette now in the deepening 
darkness. “I’d hoped she wouldn’t see me,” he went on, “but 
she must have recognized the car. She came over and peered 
in through the window in that short-sighted way of hers and 
said: ‘Oh, Steve, wait a minute. I’m going to want you.’ Then 
she calmly walked over to the other car and said something 
to the red-head. I don’t know what it was, but he just up and 
drove away toward New York—as fast as he could make it.” 

“You mean he left her there with you?” 

“He left her with me all right.” Steve’s laugh tilted a trifle 
unsteadily. “She got into my car without so much as a by- 
your-leave and said: ‘You don’t mind doing a bit of chauf- 
feuring for an old friend, do you, Steve?’” 

I caught my breath. “Then it was you who drove her back 
to college?” 

“Tt was I who started driving her back,” Steve corrected, a 
rather unpleasant smile twisting his mouth. “But the whole 
thing was so completely crazy I’d have thought Grace was 
tight if I hadn’t known she never touched liquor. I was 
just starting up the car when she did something perfectly 
cockeyed. She fumbled in her bag and brought out two 
letters.” 

“Two letters,” I exclaimed. “Sure it wasn’t three, Steve?” 

“No, she only gave me two. One was for Jerry and the 
other was very formally addressed. It was to—Mrs. Penelope 
Hudnutt, Dean of Women.” 

That came as a real shock; a shock which left no room for 
speculation about that third letter which seemed to have 
vanished into thin air. Grace had written a letter to Penelope 
Hudnutt last night and Penelope had said nothing about it 
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to Lieutenant Trant. I could not fail to see the almost appall- 
ing implications of that fact, particularly when it was linked 
up with what Marcia had told me and my memory of the 
Dean’s yellow sedan rushing out into the night. 

“Go on, Steve,” I begged, horribly curious and yet some- 
how dreading what would come next. 

“That seemed a little too screwy even for Grace. I asked her 
right out why the hell she couldn’t deliver—or mail—her 
letters for herself. That’s when she dropped her bombshell. 
She said she wasn’t going back to college right away. She had 
a date to meet someone—somewhere else.” 

“A date at that time of night!” I exclaimed. Then hardly 
daring to ask it, I said: “Where?” 

He didn’t answer for a second. When he did speak his 
voice was almost lost in the steady patter of the fountain: 
“She wanted me to drop her at the disused quarry—you 
know, just where the road from Wentworth turns to join the 
New York highway.” 

I suppose I might have guessed that from the beginning— 
that the old quarry was destined to have a far more terrible 
significance in the case than had at first appeared. But when I 
heard Steve actually name it as the place of Grace’s rendez- 
vous, I felt suddenly numb. My mind was crowded with pic- 
tures . . . Marcia’s face white against the gold wallpaper of 
the Hudnutts’ living room . . . Penelope Hudnutt’s eyes so 
determinedly candid, so nearly successful in concealing the 
uncertainty which lurked behind them. But, clearest of all, 
was the image of Robert Hudnutt with the scar livid and 
throbbing against the pale skin of his forehead. 

My voice sounded hoarse and far away as I said: “And you 
did drop her at the quarry, Steve?” 

“I didn’t want to. I felt certain she was going to do some- 
thing crazy. I knew I ought to stop her if I could. But—well, 
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I just couldn’t.” He was speaking now with obvious reluc- 
tance. “I know it sounds low to slam Grace at a time like this, 
but she pulled a mean trick on me, Lee. She forced me to 
drive her to that quarry.” 

“But how—?” 

“She had me just where she wanted me.” There was a 
harsh, dangerous note in Steve’s voice. “You see I was fond 
of Grace once. Remember how we used to run around to- 
gether—all three of us, and Jerry, too? Well, I was damn fool 
enough to tell Grace something at that time. I wanted her 
advice as to how a nice girl would react to a certain none too 
savory incident in my none too savory past. I told her the 
incident and I told her who the girl was that I was crazy 
about. Last night she threw the thing up at me. She threat- 
ened to spill the dirt if I didn’t do as she asked me. She meant 
it, too. She’d ruined my friendship with Jerry by doing just 
that thing.” 

“Grace actually threatened to queer you with your girl?” I 
exclaimed, thinking how Grace seemed to have thrown her 
spite broadcast last night. 

“That’s not the half of it. If that had been all I’'d have told 
Grace to go to hell and tipped her out into the nearest ditch.” 
He gave a short laugh. “It just so happens she couldn’t have 
hurt me in that direction because I haven’t a prayer with the 
girl anyhow. But she could have raised merry hell in the 
Carteris family.” 

He paused: “You know, of course, Lee, that Dad is as poor 
as a sharecropper and he’s governor in the most puritanical 
state of the Union. If Grace had come out with what she 
knew, it would .not only have ruined his chances as presi- 
dential nominee, it would—or it might—have almost ruined 
the family financially.” 

I didn’t press himsfor details. I was too startled and shocked 
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by the new side of Grace’s character which was gradually 
emerging from the ghastly tangle of last night. In the past I 
had always seen her as a pathetic, slightly colorless girl lost 
in her own wispy daydreams. Now there was not only Rob- 
ert Hudnutt, there was Steve, too. Grace Hough had put the 
screws on both of them. It looked as if I had been altogether 
wrong about my roommate and that there had been far more 
to her than I had ever suspected—far more determination and 
ruthlessness, qualities which might well have made her a real 
menace to anyone against whom she bore a grudge. 

For the first time I could see that it was not so utterly 
incredible after all that Grace Hough should have come to a 
violent end. 

The stars were sliding out, very bright in the cloudless sky. 
A pale shaft of light struck down on the little manikin at the 
edge of the pool, giving him a false, rather sinister illusion 
of life. 

Steve said suddenly: “So she forced my hand, Lee. I did 
take her to the quarry and I left her there. It had started to 
drizzle. I—when I saw her last she was standing at the mouth 
of the quarry in the rain, all het up and excited, peering down 
the road, waiting for somebody.” His hand searched for mine 
again and found it. I noticed with a little stab of sympathy 
that his fingers were trembling. “That’s all I know about 
Grace’s death. I swear it, Lee.” 

I believed him. There was some stubborn factor inside me 
which refused even to consider the possibility that anyone I 
was fond of could deliberately lie to me on anything so vital. 
As I look back, I see that was the one fatal nistake I made. 
during those haunted days beta . 
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quarry, bright eyed, determined, mysterious to the last—wait- 
ing there for what? 

“You do believe me, don’t you, Lee?” Steve was asking 
urgently. 

“Of course I believe you.” Suddenly I felt utterly tired and 
spent. “So that’s what you want me to pass on to Lieutenant 
Trant?” 

“Yes. You see that he’s got to know, not only that Grace 
came back to Wentworth, but also about the date at the 
quarry. They’re probably the crux of the whole thing. Of 
course her date might have been with the red-haired naval 
officer coming back again, but it does look rather as if my 
story will eliminate him.” His voice was quiet. “But if he is 
counted out, I’ve got enough sense to realize just what kind 
of a spot it puts me in. I seem to be slated for the well-worn 
role of Last Person to See Deceased Alive. When Trant finds 
out, I'll be well up on the suspect list.” 

I’d been thinking that, too. But I tried to be reassuring. 

“Don’t be silly, Steve. Why should he suspect you? There’s 
no possible motive.” 

But as I spoke I remembered with a constriction of the 
heart how I myself had admitted to the detective that Grace 
had been a bit silly about Steve at one time. And Steve had 
admitted that Grace had threatened to expose some indiscre- 
tion of his. What would Trant think if he found that out? 

Impulsively I said: “Steve, why not come right out and tell 
him your real reason for leaving the Amber Club last night? 
It'd be safer.” 

I could just make out the thin set line of his mouth. “No, 
Lee, I can’t tell him.” 

“And you won’t tell me?” 

“Not even you.” 

“But there’s one thing I’ve got to know.” I forced myself 
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to ask the question which had been bothering me so insist- 
ently. “Last night when you left the Club so suddenly, you 
told me not to discuss the matter with Grace. You had a tele- 
phone call. You’ve got to tell me if your leaving or that tele- 
phone call had anything to do with Grace.” 

He hesitated before answering. “I can tell you this much. 
It had no direct bearing on her death.” 

I could see he wasn’t going to explain any more fully than 
that. For the first time since we had reached that little formal 
garden, he pulled out a cigarette case and the enamel lighter 
I had given him for his birthday. Although Penelope had is- 
sued an edict against girl students smoking on the campus, I 
took one too. It helped. 

“There’s something else I want you to know, Lee.” Behind 
the dim haze of smoke Steve’s voice came again. “Something 
pretty queer which I couldn’t help overhearing last night. It’s 
not my business and I certainly shan’t mention it to anyone 
else unless you think I should. It happened after I left Grace. 
When I was delivering the second of those two letters for ~ 
her.” 

I nodded, inwardly prepared for almost anything. 

“First I slipped the one for Jerry under the door of the in- 
firmary, then I went over to the Hudnutts’ house. Just as I 
got on the front porch, I heard voices inside the hall. Nat- 
urally I didn’t want any faculty member to see me at that 
time of night, so I dodged back behind some bushes. The 
door opened and a man and a woman came out. I couldn’t 
have moved without their seeing me. They were Hudnutt 
and Marcia Parrish.” 

He broke off, adding rather awkwardly: “I hate to sound 
like a snooper, but do you think Hudnutt and Marcia Parrish 
could be having some sort of an—affair ?” 

_ “It’s absolutely impossible,” I said indignantly. But imme- 
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diately after I had spoken, I thought of Marcia passionately 
pleading with me to stand by Robert. I remembered that 
queer, uncertain look in her eyes when she told me how 
fond she was of Penelope. 

“Don’t want to talk scandal,” Steve was saying, looking 
down at his shoes. “It’s just that what I heard them say made 
me wonder. They were standing close together only a couple 
of feet from me. I could see Hudnutt’s face plainly in the 
light from the hall. He looked like death. Then I heard him 
say: ‘We've got to tell her, Marcia. It’s ruining my work— 
everything.’ And Marcia Parrish said: “We can’t tell her just 
now, Robert . . . it would be senselessly cruel. Really I know 
best.’ And Hudnutt gave a desperate sort of laugh and said: 
‘Don’t be surprised if I commit murder, that’s all. Marcia 
Parrish laughed too. She said: ‘If there’s any killing to be 
done, leave that to me. Women are so much better at that 
kind of thing, and I’m as deeply involved as you are.’” 

Once again Steve was running his fingers through his thick 
black hair. “I wouldn’t tell even you what I heard next, Lee, 
if there was any chance of my having got it balled up. But I 
heard it. I swear J did. It was Hudnutt who said it. He took 
both of Marcia Parrish’s arms and said: ‘I don’t know what 
I’d do without you, my dear. I'll never forget that even when 
my hands were stained with blood you stood by me and res- 
cued me from the particular hell reserved for murderers.’ 
That was all. I thought he would see Marcia Parrish into her 
car, but it was Hudnutt who got into the car and Miss Par- 
rish who went back into the house.” 

“Marcia stayed and Robert went off in a car?” 

He nodded. “I pushed Grace’s note for the Dean in their 
mail-box right away, then I took my car to the college garage 
and went back to Broome.” 

Coming on top of everything else, that was just one thing 
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too much for my exhausted brain. I didn’t even try to make 
sense of it. 

Very weakly I said: “And that’s all? You—you didn’t see 
anything else?” 

“Well, I had my own problems to worry me and, naturally, 
I didn’t know about Grace at the time. I didn’t pay as much 
attention to it all as I might have done. But I do remember 
seeing one thing just after I’d parked at the garage. Mrs. 
Hudnutt’s big yellow sedan went by me hell for leather. I had 
the crazy idea that Penelope had gone off chasing her wan- 
dering husband. I didn’t see anyone else. Wait . . . I did, 
too.” He gave his old, spontaneous laugh. “Just before I got 
to Broome I heard what I thought was a wild animal charg- 
ing across the campus. Gave me quite a scare at first. What 
d’you think it was? Your Newhampton boy-friend, the Big 
Appel, off for one of his small hour rowing practices on the 
river, all fat knees and shorts and sculls.” 

I laughed too, but my laughter sounded shrill and rather 
hysterical. “Thank heavens there is some comic relief after 
all.” 

Somewhere, from far away across the campus, I heard a boy 
shouting and another boy calling back. It reminded me that 
college life was still moving along its leisurely way—that, in 
spite of the miasma which enshrouded us, Wentworth stu- 
dents were working, not working, thinking of Saturday’s 
game and what to wear for the Senior Ball—with Grace little 
more to them than an ephemeral thrill. 

The contrast between all that and us was suddenly more 
than I could bear. Almost before I realized, I had stopped 
laughing and was leaning against Steve’s shoulder, crying 
like a baby. 

One of his arms slipped around me, supporting me. His 
warm fingers were stroking my hair. 
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“Bear up, darling,” he whispered. “I know it’s tough as 
hell. But we’ve got to take it.” 

I hated breaking down that way. 

“Sorry, Steve,” I faltered. “But suddenly everything seemed 
pretty grim.” 

We got up and stood there, facing each other in the vivid 
starlight. With a quick, impulsive gesture, he drew me 
toward him and kissed me very gently on the lips. 

“It'll stop being grim—one day,” he said. 

We turned our backs on the fountain and moved away 
toward the campus. 

But before we left the formal garden I caught one last 
glimpse of the little manikin crouched over the lily-pads, 
intent and vaguely evil. 

I had the distinct impression that he was leering at me. 


Chapter Ten 


Sreve and I felt we couldn’t face Commons that evening. 
We sneaked off together to the one cafeteria in Went- 
worth. We ate as little as we talked. Grace seemed very near 
and every attempt at conversation led inevitably back to her. 

I suppose it was about eight-thirty when I said good night 
to Steve and returned to Pigot. My room was somehow dif- 
ferent. I noticed that my work notes, which were usually 
strewn at random, were heaped in neat piles; the things on 
the dressing-table had been rearranged. Only gradually did 
it occur to me that the place had been searched by the police. 

Even here Grace’s ghost followed me. 

My talk with Steve had worried me terribly, not only be- 
cause he too had been caught up in the web of suspicion, but 
because what he said made it so very evident that Marcia 
Parrish knew very much more than she had told me. She had 
asked me to stand by her. But I didn’t see how I could hon- 
estly do that unless I knew at least part of what she knew. 

I had almost made up my mind to go and see her when a 
voice behind me drawled: 

“So you're in circulation again, darling.” 

Norma Sayler lounged into the room, stunning in a box- 
sleeved housecoat of white and gold brocade. Her visit to the 
hairdresser that morning had transformed the long bob to a 
high-piled curled sleekness which was undeniably effective. 

She sank down onto Grace’s empty bed, watching me sar- 
donically through long lashes. “They tell me you and the 
New York detective are soul-mates.” 
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At first I attributed the malice in her voice to jealousy. 
Norma was just the type to envy my unenviable position in 
the spotlight. Then, for one instant, I saw the lashes flicker 
and I realized she was nervous. 

Her voice was just a shade too casual as she added: “By the 
way, has your Sherlock invaded the infirmary yet?” 

I knew then exactly what was bothering her and I was too 
tired to beat about the bush. 

“You needn’t worry,” I said. “Lieutenant Trant doesn’t 
know it was you who tore up Jerry’s letters from Grace. He 
doesn’t even know your name was mentioned in them. Jerry 
said he’d destroyed them himself, and I backed him up.” 

“You backed him up?” Norma tried to conceal a very ob- 
vious relief behind exaggerated nonchalance. “My dear, how 
sweet of you to do that for me.” 

“T didn’t do it for you,” I said bluntly. “I did it because 
Jerry was fool enough to want to keep you out of it and I 
promised to stand by him. Incidentally, by destroying that 
letter you may easily have done him out of Grace’s insurance 
money. But then, that wouldn’t interest you, would it?” 

I had the horrible feeling that I was being strident. But I 
couldn’t resist the temptation of scoring a point against her, 
even to the extent of exaggerating the potential importance of 
that torn up letter. 

Norma patted one delicate ear and said: “I rather suspected 
you'd twist things round so that I’d be the villain of the 
piece.” 

As she stared at me, her red lips half parted in a smile, I 
thought about that insurance money for the first time and 
realized just how it might affect us all. I wanted Jerry to 
have it, of course. He rated it after all he’d been through. But, 
if everything worked out, he would be comparatively rich— 
rich enough for Norma to marry. 
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I think it was the realization of this, coupled with Norma’s 
maddening condescension, that made me decide I would 
come out in the open and put up a fight for Jerry. I might 
have done it weeks before if it hadn’t been for an acute aware- 
ness of my limitations. But Grace had told me last night at 
the theater, and my own instinct had told me that morning 
in the infirmary, that Jerry did like me and I might mean 
something to him again if he hadn’t been blinded by his in- 
fatuaton for Norma. I felt all set for battle. 

Asa declaration of war, I said: “I’d very much like to know 
what Lieutenant Trant would think if he heard you’d torn up 
those letters.” 

Norma propped herself up on one brocaded elbow. “And 
what do we mean by that little crack ?” 

“Yesterday when you accepted Jerry’s orchids and, on your 
own showing, almost accepted his fraternity pin, he was 
practically penniless. Now he’ll presumably be rich. Grace 
would have been a real stumbling block to his marrying you. 
Now—well, she isn’t a stumbling block any more. Put two 
and two together and figure out the answer.” 

Very slowly and deliberately Norma lit a cigarette, her 
eyes behind the blue smoke intent as a cat’s. “This is intensely 
amusing, darling. Go on.” 

“It gets funnier and funnier,” I said, and had the satisfac- 
tion of getting an impatient “Well?” from Norma. 

“The police know Grace wrote a letter last night,” I said. 
“A letter to someone who hasn’t admitted it yet. Supposing it 
was to you, making a date somewhere. You have a car. You 
could easily have gone out last night and met Grace. Suppose 
she told you she’d found out something about you, something 
she threatened to let everyone else know unless you promised 
to lay off Jerry. Wouldn’t that explain just why you tore up 
the letter she wrote about you to Jerry—so that the police 
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wouldn’t even begin to connect you with Grace’s death?” 

For one lightning moment Norma’s eyes narrowed and I 
detected a gleam of genuine fear. But it went as quickly as 
it came, giving way to that bored languorous stare of hers. 
She just lounged there, watching, looking utterly angelic and 
utterly on top of the situation. 

“T’ve got to hand it to you, Lee,” she said at length. “Even 
Grace, who had me tabbed as the fiend incarnate, wouldn’t 
have had the nerve to come right out and accuse me of mur- 
der.” One negligent finger flicked ash onto the carpet. “You 
at least are specific. All Grace could ever bring against me 
was the fact that I could get men and she couldn’t. Poor 
Grace! She chased Steve Carteris and was left at the post. 
She chased Robert Hudnutt and got flunked out of his course. 
Then she picked up a red-haired sailor who probably killed 
her. 

“I’m frightfully sorry to disappoint you, Lee.” She was still 
smiling with dangerous sweetness. “But I didn’t murder 
Grace Hough. Although I’m not hypocritical enough to pre- 
tend she isn’t better off dead, I am sorry for Jerry, of course. 
But I’m mostly sorry for him for having such a poisonous 
little beast of a sister. Grace wrote that letter about me just 
because she was spiteful and jealous.” She shrugged indif- 
ferently. “You can’t blame me for tearing it up—and others 
like it.” 

“Nice if the police heard your gentle comments about 
Grace. Sounds like the missing motive,” I said. 

Norma got up from the bed and started straightening im- 
aginary creases from the gilded housecoat. “The police won’t 
hear me being vitriolic about Grace unless you pass the news 
on to your little detective buddy.” She looked up, the cig- 
arette dangling from her lips. “Of course this is all too divine 
for you, darling. Now Grace has poisoned Jerry’s mind 
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against me, all you have to do is to sit smugly back and wait 
till he returns to his languishing boyhood’s love. I under- 
stand how suffering must be drawing you together—how you 
never realized until this dreadful tragedy that fate had meant 
you for each other from the very beginning.” 

The smile suddenly drained from her eyes, leaving them 
hard as agate. “Well, listen to me, Lee Lovering. If you get 
Jerry Hough, it will be over my dead body.” 

I said, “Don’t make it too attractive, darling.” 

But I was talking to an empty room. Norma had gone. 
So my only good body blow had missed its mark. The first 
round had very definitely gone to Norma Sayler. 


Chapter Eleven 


Tuat foolish spat with Norma marked a very definite 
change in my point of view. Not only did it decide me 
to put up a fight for Jerry; it also made me conscious of ex- 
actly how far I was becoming involved emotionally in the 
tragedy of my roommate’s death. Before then, I had received 
confidences, hated them, and hoped against hope I could keep 
myself divorced from entanglements. I saw that was impos- 
sible now. My only path was the one that led deeper and 
deeper into the tangled undergrowth of lies and prevarica- 
tions. I knew too much now not to have to try to learn the 
- complete truth. 

It was the realization of this that made me decide to follow 
my earlier hunch and go to see Marcia Parrish. I felt I knew 
enough against her to force her into telling me the truth. 
That, at least, would be something. 

It was fairly late when I slipped out of Pigot and started 
across the dark campus to the row of little faculty houses 
behind the library. My fellow students must have retired to 
their dormitories, for I passed no one as I turned down the 
side drive and moved up the path to the wistaria-covered cot- 
tage where Marcia lived alone. The light was on in her living 
room, showing me that she was at home and still up. 

She came to the door almost immediately when I knocked. 

“You, Lee!” From the guarded surprise in her voice I had 
the impression that she had been expecting someone else. 

I followed her into the living room which was bathed in 
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didn’t ask me to sit down; she didn’t even say anything. We 
just stood there looking at each other. 

Finally I said: “You know a lot more about Grace’s death 
than you told me, don’t you?” 

As I spoke, it seemed fantastic that the events of last night 
could so completely have shattered the normal conditions of 
college life and that I should be talking that way to a member 
of the faculty. 

Marcia was watching me, her eyes suddenly cold. “Why 
should you think that?” 

“Oh, I’m not just being inquisitive,” I said wearily. “It’s 
just that I’ve got to know. You said we should stand by each 
other. If we are going to hold things back from the police, we 
mustn’t get our wires crossed. You see, I know quite a bit I 
haven't told you. For example, I know you left the college last 
night in your car.” 

“So you know that?” Her voice was very quiet. For a mo- 
ment she seemed to be struggling with indecision. Then she 
said: “I suppose you’re right. I suppose I was very foolish to 
tell you only half the truth.” 

She took my hand. I could feel a slight throbbing in her 
cool fingers. “But you’ve got to understand one thing, Lee. 
Whatever we're doing, it’s for the good of the college, to pre- 
vent a meaningless scandal and to—to preserve our own hap- 
piness.” She withdrew her hand and dropped into a chair. 
I sat down, too. When she spoke again, her tone was dry, un- 
emotional. “Robert and I are keeping it back from the police 
that Grace telephoned the Hudautt house last night—long 
after she’d left the theater.” 

That didn’t come with as much of a shock as it might have 
done. I knew from Steve that Grace had phoned someone. I 
might have guessed it was the Hudnutts. 

I said quietly: “She called from the service station outside 
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Wentworth, didn’t she? That’s one of the things I know.” 

Marcia’s lashes flickered. That was the only indication of 
surprise she showed. “T’ll tell you the whole thing, Lee, the 
whole damn thing. After the theater, Harold Appel, Penel- 
ope, Robert and [ all drove back together. Harold Appel left 
us at the college. I went home with the Hudnutts. Penelope 
hadn’t been feeling well and went straight to bed.” She 
paused, adding wryly: “As confidences are bound to be go- 
ing by the board tonight, I may as well tell you she’s going to 
have a baby. At her age women are apt to have a rough time 
and that’s one reason why Robert wants her kept out of this 
beastly business as much as possible.” 

I suppose my face must have registered the surprise I felt 
because Marcia gave an ironical laugh. 

“Poor Penny, she’s so anxious none of the students should 
know until it’s all respectably over. She feels in some obscure, 
British way that it isn’t quite proper for a Dean of Women 
to have a baby. Then, being ten years older than Robert, she’s 
absurdly sensitive anyway.” 

The laughter drained out of her voice. “It makes it all far 
worse for Robert, too. Last night after Penny had gone to bed, 
I stayed downstairs with him for hours trying to calm him 
down. All he could think of was Grace and the scene she’d 
thrown at the theater. And then, on top of it all, the phone 
rang and Grace was on the wire.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She was perfectly normal. She apologized for the things 
she’d said at the theater. Said she must have been crazy. She 
told Robert her friend had left her at the service station. She 
wanted Robert to drive her back to Wentworth.” 

Rather shakily I said: “And he refused?” 

“No. After all, when any girl student gets stranded she’s 
supposed to call the Dean of Women. Penelope was asleep. 
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Grace couldn’t be left there. Robert told her someone would 
go right away to pick her up.” 

I knew then, of course, that something was terribly wrong. 
Grace had made Steve drive her away from the service station 
to the quarry. Why on earth would she have done that if 
Robert Hudautt had already consented to drive her back to 
college? 

Marcia was saying: “I tried to make Robert let me go in- 
stead. But he wouldn’t. He didn’t want Grace to know I had 
been therc at the house with him at that time of night. He 
thought if she found out—” She broke off, a faint flush stain- 
ing her cheeks. “You know how a scandal can get around the 
campus. That’s why he insisted on going himself.” 

The sequence was gradually clarifying itself in my mind. 
“And he did go. That was just before the letter for the Dean 
of Women was delivered.” 

Marcia drew in her breath sharply. 

“T know the person who delivered that letter,” I explained. 
“T can’t say who it is. But he told me everything. He saw 
you and Dr. Hudnutt there and. . .” 

“And heard what we said, I suppose,” added Marcia with 
a thin, humorless laugh. “That’s really rather funny. You 
don’t realize until something terrible like murder comes into 
your life how easy it is to misinterpret everything one sees 
and hears. I can explain what Robert said to me and what I 
said to Robert, Lee. I can make you understand that. But it’s 
more important for you to know what Robert did. He did 
drive to that service station; he did look for Grace. But she 
wasn’t there. The place was locked up. There was no sign 
of her.” 

I said: “And you—what did you do?” 

“I did practically the same thing.” Marcia rubbed a hand 
wearily across her smooth white forehead. “Just after Robert 
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had gone, your friend delivered Grace’s letter. I heard it drop 
into the box. I looked at the envelope and I knew right away 
it was Grace’s writing. I had the feeling it would be some- 
thing Penelope shouldn’t see. I didn’t trust Grace Hough— 
not one inch. I kept the letter, Lee. I didn’t give it to Pe- 
nelope.” 

That, of course, allayed my suspicions against the Dean of 
Women, which had been growing ever since Steve had told 
me about that letter. 

“I took it for granted Grace had delivered the letter her- 
self,” Marcia was saying. “And it made me think the call 
from the service station must have been a hoax. I decided to 
find out whether Grace had come back or not.” 

I understood then. “So you were the person who crept into 
my room last night?” 

“Then you did see me? I hoped not to waken you.” There 
was a sharp hiss as Marcia struck a match and held it to a 
cigarette. “When I saw Grace’s bed was empty, I realized 
someone else must have delivered the letter. 1 was worried 
then, worried for Robert. I thought the best thing to do was 
to follow him in my car. J did. I drove to the service station. 
Of course, there was no sign of Grace.” 

She stared down at the dim roses of the carpet. “I drove 
straight back to the Hudnutts’ house. The garage door was 
open and I saw that Robert’s car was there again. I didn’t 
want to run the risk of waking Penelope by going into the 
house and I was pretty tired. I went home to bed. But I talked 
to Robert this morning. That’s when he told me that he 
hadn’t found Grace either. And that’s all either of us knows 
about Grace. It’s an utter mystery to me. She telephoned from 
the service station. Then she vanished into thin air.” 

We sat there in that quiet room, looking at each other. She 
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must have guessed what I was thinking, for she took my arm 
quickly and said: “You know where Grace went from the 
service station, don’t you?” 

“T do.” My voice sounded absurdly unlike itself. “She had 
a date with someone somewhere else. She was driven there 
to the quarry—the quarry where she met Dr. Hudanutt yes- 
terday afternoon.” 

“The quarry!” For one second Marcia’s eyes were com- 
pletely off their guard and I detected the same blind panic I 
had seen in those of Robert Hudnutt earlier in the day. She 
whispered, so low that I could scarcely catch the words, 
“Whom was she going to meet at the quarry?” | 

“T don’t know. I only wish I did.” Then I added hesitantly: 
“But there’s that letter Grace wrote to the Dean. Are you 
going to show it to Lieutenant Trant?” 

Marcia’s face went suddenly grim. “I most certainly am 
not.” 

“Then you read it?” 

“T read it. And I shall be thankful as long as I live that I 
did. It wasn’t just malicious; it was more than that; it was 
diabolically cruel. Last night when I read it and realized what 
Grace Hough had tried to do, I think I could have willingly 
murdered her myself.” 

Marcia rose. Very deliberately she crossed to a desk and 
brought out a letter. 

“T didn’t destroy it and I want you to read it. Perhaps you'll 
begin to understand why I don’t have a great deal of sym- 
pathy with Grace Hough.” 

She gave me the letter. With uncertain fingers I pulled out 
a single sheet of notepaper. At the top was stamped the Went- 
worth crest. Below, in Grace’s high, sloping writing, were 
the words: 
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Dean Hupnutr: 

It must be interesting to be married to a man who has 
been having an illicit affair with your great friend, Mar- 
cia Parrish—to a man who not only destroys women’s 
souls, but their bodies, too. If, by any chance, you are in 
ignorance of his delightful capabilities, ask him exactly 
who it was who stayed at the Wheeler Sanitarium with 
him as his “sister.” Then read the California Examiner 
for March 3rd, 1936, pages 3 and 6. Then ask him exactly 
what happened at the quarry. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 
Grace Houcu 


I stared blankly at the note and then at Marcia. 

“But what does it mean?” I gasped. “Why on earth should 
Graceicaree” 

“Exactly. Why on earth should Grace do a thing like that 
to us? I don’t know. I haven’t the slightest idea. But she did.” 
Marcia’s voice was thick with disgust. “You'd better hear 
what she knew about Robert and what it was she tried, so 
kindly, to pass along to Penelope. It happened out in Cali- 
fornia when he was teaching there. His first job. He killed a 
girl in a car accident, one of his own students. She was a neu- 
rotic, emotional creature who imagined she was in love with 
him and one night she got him to drive her home from a 
college dance. Robert had taken one or two drinks during 
the evening, but the girl was very drunk. When he wouldn't 
take her to a night club or somewhere she wanted to go, she 
made a grab for the wheel. There was a collision and she 
was killed—rather horribly mutilated. It was only by a mir- 
acle that Robert wasn’t killed too. That was when he got the 
scar on his temple. You say a friend of yours overheard us 
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talking together last night. I guess he heard Robert say some- 
thing about his hands being stained with blood. That’s what 
he was referring to.” 

Marcia threw back her head. “Robert was arrested for 
drunken driving. They acquitted him, but he had to leave the 
college. You can imagine how a sensitive person would react 
~ tothat ghastly scandal. It almost killed him. I believe it would 
have killed him if—if it hadn’t been for me.” 

As I listened, I felt a wild, burning anger against Grace. 
She had been murdered. She was Jerry’s sister. She should 
have had my sympathy. Instead, I could think of nothing but 
the senselessly vindictive thing she had tried to do. 

“T’m the only person Robert ever told, Lee. I was madly in 
love with him from the minute he came to Wentworth. I 
admit it. I forced him to love me; forced him to depend on 
me. We got engaged more for propriety than because we in- 
tended to get married. I wanted to, but he wouldn’t. Al- 
though he didn’t know it, he wasn’t really in love with me. 
He just clung to me as something he needed, just as he needed 
the liquor and the sleeping drugs which he’d been taking 
more and more to help him forget. He got to a stage when 
he’d developed a drug addiction. He was in a hopeless state. 
I persuaded him to go to Dr. Wheeler’s sanitarium.” 

“Dr. Wheeler!” I echoed. “You mean the Houghs’ friend 
whom Grace used to stay with?” 

“Yes. He’s one of the best neurologists in the country. He’s 
got a country sanitarium where the patients live in cottages 
like a club. As soon as he saw Robert, he knew he’d have to 
keep him there at least a month. I didn’t dare let Robert stay 
all that time alone. I called myself Mrs. Hudnutt and went to 
live with him as his wife.” She paused. “One day when we 
were there, we ran into Grace, It was just after her father’s 
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death. She’d had a sort of nervous breakdown and was recov- 
ering from it there.” 

I thought of the overheard conversation Steve had passed 
on to me. Marcia had said: “I’m as much involved as you.” I 
was beginning to see just how true that was. 

“It was rather embarrassing’—the shadow of a smile 
flickered for a moment over her lips—“to be caught living in 
sin by one of your own students. I knew there would be awk- 
ward questions so I did something I shall regret to my dying 
day. I told Grace about Robert, told her why we were both 
at the sanitarium, about the car accident and its aftermath. It 
was the worst error of judgment I’ve ever made. But I didn’t 
realize it at the time. Grace seemed very sweet about it, sym- 
pathetic and understanding. I never dreamed she’d do—what 
she did last night.” 

That, of course, was the most baffling part of the whole af- 
fair. Why, why had Grace done the incredibly spiteful things 
she had done in those few hours before her death? 

Marcia made no move to take the letter back from me. 
“You know everything now, Lee. You know exactly what 
sort of a woman Wentworth has for the head of its English 
department. You know what a frightfully strong motive both 
Robert and I had for murdering Grace Hough. You see what 
Trant is bound to think if ever he reads that letter and knows 
we were both out in our cars just about the time the murder 
must have been committed.” She paused and when she spoke 
again her voice was like ice. “I told you this afternoon that 
both our lives are in your hands. J tell you now that we are 
both innocent of murder. You must make your own decision. 
If you want to take that letter to the police—I can do nothing 
to stop you.” 

It’s strange that never for the slightest second was I in doubt 
as to what I was going to do. With fingers that shook slightly, 
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I picked up a box of matches, struck a match and held the 
flame to the edge of the letter. 

It crinkled, blackened. I let the ashes drop to the floor, then 
I stamped them into the carpet with my heel. 

After that there was nothing more for either of us to say. 


Chapter Twelve 


I err Marcia’s house in a daze. It was not until I was back 
in my own room, trying to think, that I remembered what 
was probably one of the most vital facts in the whole case. 
Marcia had been out last night in her car, and Robert had 
been out in his. But was there anyone in Wentworth who 
knew what I knew—that Penelope’s yellow sedan, too, 
had dashed headlong through the rainy darkness during 
those crucial moments before the murder was committed? 

I tortured myself with thinking of this, wondering whether 
I should have told Marcia and, if I had told her, whether she 
would have been able to offer an explanation. 

Soon other dark, frightening thoughts rose in my mind, 
chasing each other round and round in swirling circles like 
phantom horses on a carrousel. I knew so much about the 
weird happenings of last night. And yet I knew so little. 

Grace had been moving through a drama as logically and 
relentlessly worked out as Phédre. I was certain of that. But 
to me it was a drama of utter inconsistencies, a series of mys- 
terious and contradictory scenes with no basic motivation. 
And at least one of the central characters was still a meaning- 
less shadow. I had seen Grace’s red-haired naval officer; I had 
spoken to him; I had actually felt his hand in mine. But apart 
from those brief moments at the Cambridge Theater he had 
never once broken into the realms of reality. He was nothing 
but an elusive, sinister question mark. 

Had he written those innumerable special delivery letters 
to Grace? Where had she met him? Why had he come to 
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the theater so late? Where had he and Grace spent those 
hours between the end of the play and their arrival at the 
service station? Why had he gone off and left Grace there? 
Had he been planning to meet her again later at the quarry? 
Did he, and he alone, hold the secret of the vanished fur coat, 
the red slicker, and the even more vital secret as to where 
and how Grace had actually been killed? 

Endless questions with no answers to them... . They 
followed me remorselessly into a troubled sleep. 

I did not wake up until one o’clock next day. Afterward I 
learnt that I owed the blessing of my prolonged oblivion to 
Elaine Sayler, who had played Angel with a Flaming Sword 
in keeping the curious from my room. 

She was hovering over my bed when I opened my eyes. 

“Darling, you’re not to move. Penelope’s orders. The whole 
world has gone completely mad and I’ve been battling with 
press photographers who are simply dying to snap The 
Room Where The Murdered Girl Dressed For Her Last 
Party.” 

I noticed that the bang had been frizzed and re-frizzed 
and that Elaine was doing the honors in her latest spring 
costume. 

“Now, I’m going to get you some breakfast with my own 
fairy fingers. Just relax and enjoy yourself with these.” She 
threw a sheaf of newspapers on the bed, exclaiming as she 
turned to whirl out of the room. “You don’t mind being 
locked in, do you?” 

I picked up the top paper. Somehow it came as a shock to 
see Grace staring at me from the front page. It was a pret- 
tified, posed portrait which had been taken four years ago 
at the time of her coming out. I imagined it had been rushed 
to New York after being disinterred by the Society Editor of 
the Newhampton Gazette. 
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I glanced over the columns. There was nothing I didn’t 
know already. The naval officer had not yet come forward; 
the police were still entertaining the possibility of a hit-and- 
run driver or an unknown prowler who had murdered Grace 
for the fur coat and her pocketbook. I detected the influence 
of Lieutenant Trant in that conservative statement. 

Anything but conservative, however, were the accounts 
given in the tabloids. The prettified portrait of Grace had 
been touched up to make her look like a Hollywood concep- 
tion of a murderee. Even more touched up was the account of 
the Fascinating and Brilliant Co-ed to whom editorial imag- 
ination had ascribed the tragic allure of an orphaned Cas- 
sandra, the mental equipment of a Madame Curie and the 
amorous potentialities of a Messalina. 

Jerry and I came in for our share of publicity. Grace’s 
brother was portrayed as an embryonic Edison in the field of 
electrical engineering and Wentworth’s most popular athlete. 
I was loathsomely referred to as an elegant socialite and cred- 
ited with knowing dark secrets about Grace which could not 
at the present time be revealed. 

That, at least, was true. 

One paper, doubtless in revenge for the authorities’ unco- 
operative attitude on publicity, had given The Big Appel a 
write-up, describing him as a single-scull artist and an old 
friend of the Hough family, adding a faint hint that, as the 
son of Lawyer Appel, he might well have had an interest in 
the Hough millions which his father had once managed. 

It was vulgar and revolting. I had just thrown the paper 
on the floor when Elaine burst in again carrying my break- 
fast tray. I could tell from the upward tilt of her eyebrows and 
the compression of her lips that something had happened. 

“Lord, now let me depart in peace,” she exclaimed irrev- 
erently, “for I have just seen with my own jaundiced eyes the 
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most magnificent spectacle of all time.” She put down the 
tray and fanned herself with my napkin. “It was Penelope. 
Whew ... ! Ionce sawa battleship going into action in the 
navy maneuvers. It was nothing compared with Penelope. 
And the gorgeous part of it is that my beloved sister received 
the full broadside. Darling, Penelope walked into Commons 
just now and—right there in front of everyone—she laid our 
Norma so low that a worm would have towered over her like 
the Chrysler Building.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” I asked, taking 
a gulp of black coffee. 

“Lookit here.” Elaine snatched up a tabloid from my bed 
and turned the pages with excited fingers. “There’s my sweet 
sister for you!” 

She pointed to a picture of Norma standing by the running 
board of her car with the Administration Building distinctly 
visible in the background. Even more visible in the fore- 
ground were the celebrated Sayler legs. Norma’s blond mane 
was tossed back and she was gazing down at the place where 
Jerry’s fraternity pin should have been on her lapel. The pose 
ruined the line of her profile and gave the appearance of a 
double chin. That was about the only thing that could be said 
in its favor. 

Beneath the picture I read the headlines: 


WAS STORK HOVERING? 


“T shouldn’t be surprised if Grace Hough did get intoa 
mess,” said Norma Sayler, Wentworth’s Blond Campus 
Queen. “But I shan’t let Jerry down, even so. Nothing 
will make any difference. . . .” 


I tossed the paper away, completely disgusted. Elaine 
picked it up and stared at it with a rapt, ecstatic look. 
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“Isn’t it divine?” she crooned. “And doesn’t it just serve 
Norma right? Having her picture bang slap under the hover- 
ing stork and with those maternity chins and her skirt all 
rucked up in front. And doesn’t she look exactly like some- 
thing a sophomore picks up in a Jersey roadhouse on the way 
back from the Swarthmore game?” She broke off with a 
ribald laugh. “But the real joke of it is that I heard her offer- 
ing the press her famous studio portrait. You know, the one 
where she looks like a cross between Mary Magdalene and 
Carole Lombard. And the photographer said: ‘No sale, sister. 
We're working you in as part of the sex angle.’” 

I said wearily: “I don’t think it’s funny, darling. I think it’s 
unpardonable.” 

“My dear, that’s exactly the word Penelope used when she 
marched into Commons like Brunhild on the war path. I 
fairly shook in my shoes when she said: ‘Miss Sayler, stand 
up.’ And there Norma had to stand like a high school kid 
while Penelope gave her the biggest lambasting you ever 
heard. She told her she was a disgrace to her sex and to her 
college and accused her of vulgarly exploiting a terrible trag- 
edy. And when Norma started to answer back she roared: 
‘Hold your tongue, young woman.’ I never liked Penelope 
before, but I had to hand it to her. I suppose I’ve got to hand 
it to Norma, too. Darling, she didn’t bat an eyelash. She just 
gave one of her famous Mae West shrugs and walked out of 
the room as nonchalantly as a Saks mannequin.” 

Elaine paused to refresh herself with a generous gulp of my 
coffee. “And after she’d gone Penelope gave a wonderful 
speech about Carrying On. She said she was authorized by 
the President to say that if any student made statements to the 
press, they were liable to instant dismissal. My dear, she must 
be a descendant of Victoria Regina. But speaking of storks, 
I did notice . . .” 
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“Skip it, darling,” I said, “and go easy on my coffee.” 

“All right. I must be off to carry on for the honor of Went- 
worth and to carry round all the dirt I can pick up.” Elaine 
dashed to the door, only to stop dramatically on the threshold. 
“My dear, you couldn’t hint to your Lieutenant Trant that 
I’m just bursting with vital information, could you? I’m 
crazy to be interviewed and I think he’s the best thing seen 
around the campus since Jerry got laid up.” 

She bounced out of the room, and bounced back in again. 

“And I don’t mind telling you, that if he doesn’t interview 
me on this murder, he’ll have to on the next, as sister of the 
murderess. Because Norma is out for Penelope’s blood just 
as sure as the Lord made little gourds and gooseberries.” 

I felt inclined to agree with her. Indeed, as I finished my 
breakfast-lunch and started to dress, I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what Norma would have done if she, instead of myself, 
had known how deeply Penelope Hudnutt and her husband 
were involved in the murder of Grace. 

When at last I emerged, the campus was comparatively 
peaceful. Possibly the other students had decided to take 
Penelope’s words to heart. There were no signs of newspaper 
men; no excited little groups of boys and girls. Nevertheless, 
students I hardly knew by name greeted me as a bosom friend 
in the hopes of luring me into confidences. Even faculty mem- 
bers had a special smile for me and showed a marked tend- 
ency to stop and talk brightly about nothing. Paradoxically, 
the only place in which I felt safe from questions was in class. 

It was a relief to feel the impersonal touch of a wooden desk 
again and to listen to harmless little Mlle. Pervanche holding 
forth on Middle French Semantics. 

As soon as class was over I went to the infirmary, hoping 
to see Jerry. But the nurse wouldn’t let me in. Dean Appel 
was with him, she said, and old Mr. Appel, the Dean’s father, 
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who had flown down from Newhampton for an important 
legal conference. Presumably Jerry was having to go through 
some wretched legal complications in connection with the 
insurance money. The nurse did have one piece of good 
news, however. Dr. Barker was delighted with the progress 
of Jerry’s ankle and hoped to have him out and about that 
night or the next day. 

That, at least, was a comfort. 

But the prospects for the immediate future were far from 
comforting. Sooner or later I would have to see Lieutenant 
Trant and I was rather dreading that interview. I had plenty 
to tell him, of course. But there was even more which it 
seemed desperately important to keep him from knowing. 

I thought of those cool, observant eyes. It wasn’t going to be 
easy to keep anything back from Lieutenant Trant. 

In preparation for the ordeal I decided it was essential to 
get things worked out in my mind. I chose the library as sanc- 
tuary and parked myself in the most remote corner of the 
stacks under a NO TALKING notice. 

As I sat there, feeling thoroughly inadequate and nervous, 
I started thinking of Trant’s little notebook and his concise, 
rather frightening method of keeping the salient points 
straight. It seemed ideally suited for my purpose. I took a 
piece of paper and divided it in two and, after much pencil 
chewing, I wrote on the right hand side: 


WHAT I MUST TELL LIEUTENANT TRANT 


(1) The naval officer left Grace at the service station. 
(2) Grace was driven to the quarry and left there. 
(3) Grace had a date with someone at the quarry. 


The entries on the left hand side of the page were far more 
numerous: 
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WHAT I CAN’T TELL LIEUTENANT TRANT 


(1) That Grace telephoned the Hudnutts from the serv- 
ice station. 

(2) That it was Steve who drove her to the quarry. 

(3) That it was Steve who delivered the letters at the 
infirmary and at the Hudnutts’. 

(4) That the second of those three letters was addressed 
to the Dean of Women but intercepted by Marcia 
Parrish and ultimately burnt by me. 

(5) That Robert’s, Penelope’s, and Marcia’s cars were all 
out at approximately the time of the crime. 


(6) Where Robert Hudnutt got his scar. 
Then very reluctantly, and only for Jerry’s sake, I added 


(7) That it was Norma Sayler who tore up the letter 
Grace wrote to Jerry. 


Staring up at me in my own handwriting, that congrega- 
tion of facts was rather appalling. It was still more appalling 
to realize that it was essential for at least four people’s happi- 
ness that I keep these facts from the police. 

I was reading them through uneasily when a quiet voice at 
my elbow said: 

“How about starting on some of the things that you can tell 
Lieutenant Trant. This is as good a time as any.” 

I snatched up the paper and spun round. The detective 
was standing in front of the dusty stacks of books. The 
maroon shirt and tie of the day before had given way to an 
all gray combination. His hands were thrust in his pockets 
and his mouth curved in an ironic smile. 

“I’m glad you found my little trick useful, Lee Lovering. 
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Nothing like it for separating the sheep from the goats.” 

Before I could answer he pointed to the NO TALKING 
sign, took my arm and led me through the stacks into a small 
room which belonged to one of the librarians. He closed the 
door behind us. 

The piece of paper which contained so much damning in- 
formation was still in my hand. With a sinking heart I 
waited for him to demand it. But he didn’t. He seemed to 
have forgotten its existence. He merely strolled to a table and 
started leafing through an ancient volume of bound Went- 
worth Clarions. 

When he did speak his question seemed utterly irrelevant. 
He said: “Did you ever lend things to Grace before the fur 
coat P” 

“Why, yes. That is—Grace always hated borrowing.” My 
relief was making me unnecessarily loquacious. “She was 
awfully sensitive because she had been so rich in the old days. 
Whenever I did lend her anything she made a point of bring- 
ing it back as soon as possible.” 

Although he made no comment I could tell that had in- 
terested him. He glanced up from the magazine, his gray 
eyes very intent. “You might like to hear what I’ve unearthed 
since I saw you last. It’s not very much. I haven’t traced the 
owner of the red slicker; I haven’t found your fur coat. But 
Grace was seen in the lounge of the Cambridge Theater dur- 
ing the second act—writing letters. That was an odd thing 
for a girl to be doing at a theater. But the more we find out 
about Grace’s behavior that night, the more peculiar it be- 
comes. Presumably she was writing the three letters whose 
later career is so nebulous. She was also seen leaving the 
theater with the red-headed naval officer.” 

He paused, adding slowly: “That mysterious naval officer 
couldn’t have been an Annapolis cadet, could he?” 
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I shook my head. “He was too old and there was too much 
gold braid. He was quite high up in the service.” 

“Strange,” mused Lieutenant Trant, his expression de- 
ceptively ingenuous. “I’ve talked to the navy yard in New 
York and in Philadelphia. We’re checking up with every 
naval station from Boston to Norfolk, and with every ship 
in these waters. From what we've discovered to date, it 
seems extremely improbable that there was any red-haired 
naval officer answering to your description in New York the 
night before last.” 

“But there must have been,” I insisted feebly. “I saw him.” 
I thought a moment. “Couldn’t you trace him somehow 
through the post office and the special delivery letters?” 

“T’ve been to the Wentworth post office. They do happen 
to remember those letters for Grace Hough because there 
were so many of them. They think most of them were mailed 
right here in Wentworth.” 

I stared at him in amazement. “You mean he had been 
hanging around the college?” 

Trant did not answer that question. He strolled down the 
book-lined wall, stopping every now and then as if fascinated 
by some particular title. “I called the people Grace stayed 
with in Baltimore. Dr. Wheeler told me that Grace hadn’t 
been any too well while she was with them and had gone out 
very little. He was positive that she hadn’t met any naval 
officer there—with or without red hair.” He turned abruptly 
toward me. “Where did Grace meet the man? Where and 
how? Tell me that.” 

I couldn’t, of course. 

He moved suddenly nearer, alert and tense. “Forget the 
naval officer, Lee Lovering. Do you know anyone right here 


in Wentworth who could have been writing those letters to 
Grace?” 
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“No,” I said decidedly. 

“Not Dr. Hudnutt, for example? Or that student—what’s 
his name—Steve Carteris?” 

“No, no, that’s absurd.” 

“Suppose the naval officer was just a chance acquaintance 
—someone Grace picked up at the theater—doesn’t that 
make more sense? That she was murdered by someone right 
here in Wentworth ?” 

“But he wasn’t just a chance acquaintance,” I said heatedly. 
“T talked to him. Grace introduced him as her friend.” 

“Even so, there’s nothing to prove he drove her home, that 
he ever came within miles of Wentworth.” 

“But there is. He did drive her to Wentworth. He was seen 
at the service station just outside the village.” 

I had blurted it out because I was confused and angry, and 
I hadn’t realized what I was saying. 

Instantly Lieutenant Trant was his old casual self again. 
There was an inscrutable smile in his eyes as he stared down 
at the piece of paper which I still held crunched in my hand. 

“You’ve given me a most important piece of information, 
Lee Lovering. I’d be interested to know if it was among the 
items which you can tell Lieutenant Trant or one of those— 
you can’t.” 

My smile probably looked pretty sick. “I suppose it’s one 
of the things I can tell you.” 

“Excellent.” 

I described what had happened at the service station, about 
the naval officer’s disappearance and Grace’s amazing drive 
to the quarry. I didn’t mention Steve’s name, of course, or the 
telephone call to the Hudnutts or the letter to the Dean of 
Women. 

For some moments after I’d finished, he did not speak. At 
length he said very quietly: 
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“And who told you all this?” 

I shook my head. “I’m afraid that’s on the other side of the 
page.” 

He grinned then. But he made no attempt to press me. 
“So this person whose name you refuse to divulge drove 
Grace from the service station to the quarry?” 

wees. 

“Then he was the last person to see her alive?” 

“No, he wasn’t. Grace told him she was meeting someone 
else at the quarry.” 

“We have nothing but your friend’s word for that.” 

“He’s telling the truth,” I said stubbornly. “If he had had 
anything to do with the murder, he—he wouldn’t have been 
such a fool as to ask me to tell you all this. You’re just trying 
to make me mad again in the hopes of getting me to admit 
things I don’t want to admit.” 

He was looking at me in a very queer way. “You're not at 
all the sweet simple college girl I took you for, are you? You 
fooled me, Lee Lovering. I was naive enough to think you’d 
want to help the police find out who murdered your room- 
mate.” 

“Of course I want to help the police,” I said, “when they 
don’t try to insinuate beastly things about—about people who 
couldn’t possibly be guilty.” 

“And who couldn’t possibly be acting more guiltily,” added 
Lieutenant Trant, without smiling. “In other words, you'll 
help the police so long as the police are obliging enough to 
look for the murderer outside your own particular circle of 
friends. All for Wentworth and Wentworth for all.Rah ... 
rah ... rah! Well, we know now where we stand.” 

I think I blushed a bit. “Then our partnership is washed 
up?” 

He didn’t speak for a moment. When he did, his voice was 
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almost affectionate. “On the contrary, I’m rather glad you’re 
a cagey little liar with a point of view of your own. In the 
long run a policeman finds out most from a person who’s 
trying to hold things back on him.” 

He looked me straight in the eyes. “But just one word of 
advice, Lee Lovering. A first murder is often followed by a 
second murder. And the second victim is usually the person 
who finds out too much and out of misguided loyalty to 
friends either keeps it to herself or tells it to the wrong peo- 
ple.” He showed white teeth in a smile. “Don’t go and make 
a foolish mistake like that just as I’m getting fond of you.” 

Of course, I thought he had just said that to scare me. I 
had no means of telling then how prophetic his warning was 
going to be. 

For a moment we stood together in that small, dusty room, 
facing each other. 

Then Trant’s eyes dropped once again to that piece of 
paper which was still clutched, utterly defenseless, in my 
hand. 

“So you won’t tell me the name of this person who drove 
Grace Hough to the quarry?” 

I shook my head. “And Ill probably fight like a demon to 
keep you from getting this piece of paper.” 

“Okay.” 

Lieutenant Trant was watching his own thumbnail with 
that bland concentration which I had learned to suspect. 
“Apparently I’m all balled up on your love life, too. I thought 
Jerry Hough was the lucky guy, but judging from the way 
you've been protecting him, I guess I should have plumped 
for Steve Carteris.” He glanced up at me. “Or are you simply 
standing back of him because you're a loyal Republican who 
wants to see Governor Carteris in the White House?” 

“What makes you think it was Steve?” 
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Trant shrugged. “Oh, I’ve known that all along. I checked 
up at the college garage. I knew Carteris’ car didn’t get in 
till after four in the morning.” 

There was no use for me to try to hold out any longer. 

“All right. I admit it was Steve.” 

“I suppose you realize this is by far the most important 
thing that’s come out to date?” 

“What does it matter what I realize?” I asked wearily. 
“Talk it over with Steve. That’s what you’re going to do any- 
how, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is,” he said quietly. “But there’s something else first.” 

“What’s that?” 

“I want you to come with me to that quarry—to see what 
we can see.” 

He took a sudden step toward me. Before I was prepared 
for it, he had tugged my precious piece of paper out of my 
fingers. For a second he stood with it crumpled in his hand. 
Then, very deliberately, he tore it into tiny pieces and gave 
them back to me. 

“In future, Lee Lovering, I’d advise you to keep all your 
information in your head. That makes it so much harder for 
the detective—and for the murderer. And you never know 
who will fasten on odd bits of paper like this.” 

Nothing Lieutenant Trant could do or say startled me any 
more. But there seemed only one reason why he should de- 
liberately have passed up a chance to find out so much. 

Lieutenant Trant must have known far more than he pre- 
tended. He must also have known that there was real danger 
for me. 

And that the danger was right there at Wentworth. 


Chapter Thirteen 


Anp so our relationship, half friendly, half hostile, went on. 
I was with Lieutenant Trant again in his car. I suppose it 
was about five. It had clouded over since lunch time and the 
sky was dark, sullen gray. 

I felt rather like the day—cold and somber, somehow dread- 
ing what we might find in the quarry. During the past few 
hours that abandoned quarry had taken on so very sinister 
an importance in the lives of so many people. I thought of 
Robert Hudnutt’s glazed, tortured eyes when I had given 
that clumsy translation of the line from Phédre; I thought of 
Marcia Parrish last night, her face pale as a ghost’s; and Steve, 
gaunt and anxious, holding my hands in the little formal 
garden. All of them had reacted violently away from any 
mention of the quarry; all of them, I felt sure, had some 
reason, still unknown to me, for being afraid of it. 

Part of their fear had infected me. 

Trant was very quiet as we drove away from the campus 
and headed down the narrow, almost private road which 
connected Wentworth with the New York highway. We did 
not speak until the ribbon of macadam ahead of us took a 
sharp curve to the right. 

“Somewhere near here, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said shakily. “It’s just beyond the bend.” 

He drew the car up at the roadside. We got out and walked 
the twenty or so yards to the bend in the road where the 
mouth of the quarry loomed, dark and desolate. 


We turned into it. The quarry itself was set back about 
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thirty yards and the highly banked drive that opened it up 


went around in a horseshoe bend so that anyone actually in- 
side would be invisible from the road. They had got stone 
from it years ago when the college had first been built. Now 
it was completely neglected except when an occasional neck- 
ing couple would drive in to take advantage of its privacy. 
The narrow drive was grown over with grass and weeds. 
Rocks lay strewn about forlornly and a few low bushes 
crouched in spectral clumps. 

As soon as we left the road we stepped into an eerie half- 
darkness caused by the rocky banks at our sides and the tangle 
of overhead vegetation. Trant seemed strangely disembodied, 
like a tall shadow. Still he did not speak. ‘That was one of the 
most unnerving things about him. When you wanted him 
to say something, he was always lost in that withdrawn si- 
lence of his. He had come to an abrupt halt about six feet 
from the mouth of the quarry and was half way up the bank, 
his eyes moving to left and right, searching. .. . 

I didn’t know what he was looking for. That made me 
even more jittery. I hated the shadowy half-light; I hated the 
dank smell of cold stone and weeds. 

Grace had been here that night, I kept telling myself. Steve 
left her here. She was excited ... happy . . . she was going 
to meet someone . . . and now she was dead. 

I could visualize her so plainly, wrapped in my fur coat, 
standing by those little bushes, peering down the road in that 
intense, myopic way of hers—waiting. But what had hap- 
pened then? Had the person she was waiting for come? Or 
had it been someone else who had finally slipped through the 
darkness to kill her? 

Against my will, my thoughts turned back to those bleak 
moments in the morgue at Greyville, when I had looked 
down at the thing on the table—the thing which had been 
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Grace. There was something about the stale lonely smell 
of this quarry that reminded me of the morgue. 

Lieutenant Trant was still making his silent and minute 
examination of the bushes and weeds at the quarry mouth. 
Suddenly he bent and picked up something. 

“Lee Lovering.” 

I scrambled up the few feet of bank to his side. There 
was a grim but satisfied smile in his eyes as if he had found 
exactly what he had expected to find. He was holding toward 
me a small black pocketbook with a rhinestone clasp. He 
didn’t have to ask the question. That pocketbook was only 
too familiar. 

With a twinge of apprehension I said: “Yes, that’s Grace’s.” 

Carefully Lieutenant Trant pushed open the clasp. I stood 
at his elbow, gazing down into the bag. I saw Grace’s small 
pink handkerchief, her cheap fountain pen, two theater stubs 
and some small change. There was also a folded sheet of 
notepaper. Trant pulled it out and opened it. I think that he, 
like myself, had expected that piece of paper to tell us some- 
thing. But it didn’t. It was a single sheet of college stationery, 
absolutely blank. 

Without a word the detective snapped the clasp and slipped 
the bag into his pocket. I looked at him curiously. 

“So Grace was here at the quarry?” 

“Tt looks that way.” 

Lieutenant Trant swung down the bank and started along 
the overgrown driveway, deeper into the cutting, his eyes 
fixed intently on the ground as if once again he were search- 
ing for something which he was certain he would find. I 
hurried to catch up with him, but stopped dead when he said 
sharply: 

“Don’t move.” 

His voice echoed around those drab walls of stone so that 
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it didn’t sound like a human voice. As I came to an abrupt 
halt, he dropped to his knees and peered intently at some- 
thing. Without glancing up, he said: 

“Look.” 

I moved to his side and looked down. I didn’t see anything. 
At least, nothing but a piece of bare ground where the weeds 
hadn’t grown. 

I leaned farther forward, the skirts of my coat brushing 
against the grass. I saw it then—a queer regular pattern 
stamped on the bare patch of ground. 

“Tire tracks!” 

Lieutenant Trant did look up then. “Not just tire tracks. 
Something more than that—recent tire tracks. And made 
during or just after the last heavy rain. In other words, just 
about the time Grace was killed.” 

For a moment I could not speak. “You don’t mean you 
can tell when a tire track was made?” 

“For someone consistently bent on obstructing justice, Lee 
Lovering, you ought to learn more about modern police 
methods.” There was a trace of a smile in his eyes. “I happen 
to have checked up on the Wentworth weather. It’s been very 
dry here. Only one short heavy storm recently. That was 
around three-thirty last Wednesday night. Those tracks could 
only have been made about that time. With everything 
parched as it was, the ground would have been bone dry 
again an hour later.” 

Everything was uncertain, blurred around me. I remem- 
bered that storm so well—remembered the rain spattering 
through the window, waking me just in time to see Penel- 
ope’s yellow sedan and later, Marcia’s roadster. 

I said faintly: “And you—you can tell from a track whose 
car it was that made it?” 

“Ever hear of a moulage?” Trant’s voice was very quiet. 
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“A plaster cast of these tracks—a check-up with local cars. 
It shouldn’t be difficult to find out who was here.” 

He started forward again, looking for more tracks. I fol- 
lowed around the curve of the driveway. He did find another 
set of marks, clearer and larger than the first. He began 
whistling softly under his breath. He had never done that 
before. It was by far the most intimidating of his many 
frightening habits. 

We were in the deepest part of the quarry now, right 
under the tall scarred rock face. To our left was a large pile 
of rubble and stones which had collected through the years. 
Trant moved toward it. I don’t know why, but some in- 
stinct moved me to go, too. We arrived there simultaneously. 

I shall never know whether it was the detective or I who 
saw that particular jagged rock first. I really think we must 
both have seen it at the same moment because, just as I gave 
a little gasp, his high intoned whistle cut in the middle of 
a note and he dropped to his knees again in front of the 
pile. 

I stood by, twisting my gloves in my hand. I had barely 
looked at the stone, but I knew with cold certainty what it 
was we had found. 

Trant’s fingers were moving carefully over its surface. It 
was a large stone, but not so big that a man or woman could 
not easily have used it as a lethal weapon. The top part was 
gray and smooth. It was the lower part, the jagged base 
which had been half concealed behind the other stones— 
that was the part which was stained. 

It was a broad, dark stain. 

Slowly Lieutenant Trant lowered the stone back into its 
place. He rose. We looked at each other. 

“Blood,” he said quietly. 

Of course, there might have been a thousand different 
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explanations. But I knew there was only one. Trant knew 
it, too. 

A little breeze rustled in the spindly bushes around us. It 
tugged at my coat. 

When Lieutenant Trant spoke again, his voice seemed to 
come from miles away, as if it were a part of the breeze. 

“So we know now,” he said, “exactly where Grace Hough 


was killed.” 


Chapter Fourteen 


Berore ever Lieutenant Trant and I went on that expedi- 
tion, I should have been prepared for the shock of what 
we had just found. But I wasn’t. It came as a stunning blow 
to me to realize that it had actually been here, at the quarry, 
hardly a mile from the campus, that Grace had been killed. 

As I followed the detective’s slim figure through the gloom 
and out to his waiting car on the road, I couldn’t think of 
anything but that—of how someone must have come here 
. . . have lured Grace back into the cavernous darkness 
of the quarry... have picked up that gray, jagged stone... 

Although it was quite warm in the car, my hands were 
numb. IJ tried to open my bag for a cigarette, but my fingers 
would not work. 

“Here.” Trant passed me a cigarette and then the glow- 
ing lighter from the dashboard. Heaven knows how he had 
guessed what I wanted. 

I found it easier to think now. From the beginning the 
detective had noted down in that terrifying little book of 
his how cars and their movements were of the most vital 
importance. And now he had found tire tracks which would 
almost certainly enable him to discover what car had been 
there to make them. I had tried to tell myself that those tire 
tracks weren’t important, but that was absurd now. I saw 
them just as the detective must be seeing them. What reason 
on earth could anyone have had for taking that rough path 


off the main road ... unless... ? 
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The whole panorama of facts which I had kept back from 
the police flashed through my mind. Robert Hudnutt’s car, 
Marcia’s car, Penelope’s car . . . in spite of the overwhelm- 
ingly suspicious circumstances surrounding those three mid- 
night drives, I had stubbornly persisted in maintaining, even 
to myself, the innocence of those three people. But would I 
be able to feel the same way if Lieutenant Trant did succeed 
in proving that one of those three cars had been in the 
quarry? 

I glanced sideways at the detective, trying to catch his face 
off guard. But he turned from the wheel, smiling his grave 
ironic smile. 

“Well, Lee Lovering, this makes it look bad for your 
Southern friend Carteris. It'll look worse if those tracks are 
his.” 

In my worry about the Hudnutts and Marcia I had for- 
gotten Steve. Now, with hurting anxiety, I realized how he, 
far more than anyone else, had been spotlighted by this 
latest discovery. If he persisted in refusing to tell where he 
had been during those long hours after leaving the Amber 
Club, his story, when the police heard it, would sound piti- 
fully weak. Steve, who had left his own party to go on some 
unspecified mission; Steve, who had once had Grace Hough 
in love with him; Steve, who had quarreled with her and 
was now desperately in love with someone else; Steve, who 
had actually driven Grace to the quarry and had admitted to 
me that she was holding something over his head—some- 
thing which might cause serious trouble to himself and his 
family. 

It was shockingly easy to think of Grace standing there 
at the mouth of the quarry, jeering at Steve, ready to ruin 
him just as she had been ready to ruin Robert Hudnutt and 
Marcia Parrish. A jagged stone . . . one blow struck half 
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in fury, half in fear . . . it might so easily have happened 
that way. 

My cigarette siddedte tasted acrid, sour. I rolled down the 
window and tossed the half-finished stub out onto the 
road. 

We reached the college gates and turned into the campus. 
Ahead of us the academic buildings showed stern and im- 
personal in the lowering gray of the late afternoon. Groups 
of students with books moved along the flagged paths to the 
library and away from it. Some of them recognized us, 
paused and stared curiously. 

I had expected Lieutenant Trant to drive straight to 
Broome Hall to pick up Steve Carteris. But he headed the 
car toward Pigot and stopped in front of the entrance. He 
got out and opened the door for me. 

“You're going to talk to Steve now?” I asked shakily. 

“Tm afraid not.” He held out his hand. “I’m just going to 
say good-by.” 

“Good-by ?” 

“If you remember my notebook, Lee Lovering, one of the 
most vital questions on the left hand page was the actual 
locality in which the crime was committed. We know now, 
almost for certain, that Grace was killed in Wentworth. I 
may still be working on the New York end, but the murder 
of Grace Hough has become a problem for the Wentworth 
police.” His hand was still in mine as he added: “I hope 
they'll find you as co-operative as I have.” 

I didn’t try any come-back. I just looked at him and 
thought, absurdly and against all possible reason, that I 
should miss him. 

“Then you won't be coming to Wentworth any more?” 

“One never knows.” A smile played around the corners 
of his mouth. “Perhaps they’ll ask me to plant a tree. Or 
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perhaps they'll send me an invitation when they erect a 
monument to you for services rendered the college. Just as 
a matter of academic interest, exactly how many Wentworth- 
ians are you protecting so loyally?” He held up a hand, 
counting each name on his fingers. “Steven Carteris, Marcia 
Parrish, Jerry Hough and two Hudnutts. Five best friends.” 
The smile suddenly faded. “You have a very large heart, 
Lee Lovering. I hope you’ll remember my warning against 
letting one of your best friends make a—fool of you.” 

He got into his car. “Meanwhile, if you should happen 
to need a policeman in your life, you can always reach me 
through Centre Street, New York City.” 

As he was speaking Norma Sayler happened to emerge 
from Pigot carrying a book she wasn’t going to read. The 
Dean’s bawling-out had given her a new sulky expression 
which she was apparently cultivating. 

She shot Trant one curious glance and ostentatiously 
ignored me. 

The detective’s eyes followed her undulating progress 
across the campus. 

“There,” he remarked almost to himself, “goes one of 
the very few Wentworthians whom Lee Lovering wouldn’t 
protect.” 

Then he drove away. 

I watched his vanishing car thinking that, perhaps for 
the first time, Lieutenant Trant had been one hundred 
per cent'wrong. With my infinite capacity for getting my 
nose into other people’s. business, I was protecting even 
Norma Sayler. I was keeping quiet about her having torn 
up Grace’s letter to Jerry. 

I was protecting her like hell. 
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That evening the President gave a short, oblique address 
in chapel urging students and faculty alike to “carry on 
through this darkest hour in Wentworth’s history.” It was 
all pretty grim. It was even grimmer when, just as Steve 
and I were out again on the campus, a detective from the 
county police stopped us with the ominous news that Chief 
Jordan wanted to talk to him at the courthouse. 

After they had driven off together, I wandered aimlessly 
about, fighting back a feeling of acute anxiety. I think I 
half expected that Steve would be arrested. Certainly I im- 
agined they would confront him with some of the serious 
suspicions I knew they must be harboring against him. 

That’s why it came as such a surprise when Steve returned 
in just over an hour. He looked very pale and there was a 
frozen, bewildered expression in his eyes. He told me Chief 
Jordan had merely asked him to corroborate the facts I had 
already passed on to Trant. He had been polite and appar- 
ently entirely satisfied by that very unsatisfactory story. 

Although Lieutenant Trant hadn’t been visible, I traced 
his influence right away and I knew that Chief Jordan’s 
courteous absence of interest was far more sinister than any 
bluster or third degree could have been. 

The day of reckoning had only been postponed. 

Next morning life resumed routine. Marcia gave lectures, 
Robert Hudnutt gave lectures, I attended them, and Penel- 
- ope was outwardly the same brisk, competent Dean of 
Women. But the normalcy was horribly skin deep. I know 
now how it must feel in the South Sea Islands during those 
few taut hours of stillness that herald the hurricane. 

I thought the hurricane had come when a car arrived that 
afternoon to drive me to the courthouse where they were 
holding a second inquest “In the County where the Deceased 
met her Death.” But that drab, formal session skirted care- 
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fully around all danger zones. I answered questions I had 
already answered before. Mr. Appel, Dean Appel’s father, 
gave what information was needed about Grace’s financial 
background. Lieutenant Trant, as representative for the 
New York police, made a flat statement. He never once 
looked at me or showed the slightest sign that he had ever 
seen me before. 

The jury again returned the verdict of murder at the hand 
of a person or persons unknown. 

As I left the courtroom I was waylaid by a mild, gray-haired 
man who represented the insurance company which covered 
Grace’s policy. He kept me talking a long while in some 
dingy little room, suggesting with a great amount of delicate 
vagueness that, in spite of the jury’s verdict, Grace might 
have committed suicide. As Lieutenant Trant had prophe- 
sied, he stressed the importance of the letter Norma had 
torn up and hinted tactfully that it could have been a note 
from Grace informing her brother of her intention to take 
her own life. I assured him that I had read the letter and 
could swear to its having no implications of that sort what- 
soever. 

I only wished it had. If Grace had committed suicide, so 
many clouds would have been lifted. 

That evening Jerry left the infirmary. Dr. Barker was 
rather doubtful about his walking on an ankle that was so 
recently healed, but Jerry refused stubbornly to stay in bed 
any longer and they let him go. I was with him when he left, 
a crutch under his right arm, his young face gaunt and very 
set. 

He’d heard about our discovery in the quarry, of course. 
By now everyone knew that Grace had almost certainly been 
killed at Wentworth. As I walked with him over to Broome, 
I felt an overwhelming desire to let him know all the other 
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things I knew, to pour out to him the innumerable con- 
fidences that were sitting so uneasily on my conscience. But 
I managed to check myself. I saw just how unfair it would 
have been to him and to the others—Steve, Marcia and the 
Hudanutts. 

And, in seeing that, I started to realize just how hopelessly 
tangled my many loyalties had become. 

Just as I was leaving Jerry on the steps of Broome, he 
called me back and asked in a voice that was very quiet if 
I would go with him to the funeral tomorrow. 

At his urgent request it had been kept as secret as possible 
to prevent crowds of morbid sightseers. The press were kept 
out of it and no one at the college was asked to attend. Jerry 
and I drove alone to the local church, heard the brief service 
and saw the coffin lowered into the quickening spring earth. 
There were daffodils in the graveyard and slender, fragrant 
jonquils. Somehow their gentle scent brought tears to my 
eyes. Jerry found my hand and slipped his fingers around it. 
And I thought: “If only it could stop here. Grace hadn’t 
been happy and she was dead. There was some sort of peace 
for her.” 

But she had left very little peace for us. 

On the return journey Jerry and I sat in the back seat, close 
together and still. The warm sunlight sprayed through the 
window onto Jerry’s short blond hair and his profile with 
its square jaw and pale, firm lips. 

Suddenly, as we turned through the iron gates into the 
campus, he asked: “They think it was someone here at Went- 
worth who did it, don’t they?” 

It was horribly hard to know what to say. “I suppose it’s 
possible, Jerry.” : 

As I spoke I noticed his hand lying on his knee. His strong 
fingers had curved inward, pressing fiercely into his palm. 
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And the skin, stretched tight over his knuckles, was white 
as bone. 

When the car dropped us at Broome Hall, I went up the 
few steps with him, my arm on his, helping him. He hesitated 
at the door, swinging around on the crutch so that he was 
facing me. 

“Lee, there’s something I want to ask you. Something I’ve 
been wanting to know for a long time.” His eyes, blue and 
searching, were fixed on mine. “Are you in love with Steve. 
Carteris?” 

“In love with Steve!” The idea was so completely new to 
me that for a moment I couldn’t think of anything to say. 
“Why, Jerry, I’m terribly fond of him. But I’m—of course 
I’m not in love with him.” 

The anxious line of his mouth relaxed slightly. His blue 
eyes dropped from mine and he was staring at his own sleeve. 
“T’m glad about that. Steve and I had quite a spat, you know, 
aah haz! 

“It was about Grace, wasn’t it?” 

“In a way, I guess.” Jerry’s voice was different, awkward 
and rather reluctant. “She was quite keen about him for a 
while. She thought he felt the same way, too. He started 
confiding in her about girls he’d fooled around with in New 
York. Asked her whether she thought that sort of thing 
would stand in his way with a decent girl. Of course Grace 
thought he meant her, that it was a lead-up to telling her 
he’d fallen for her. Then it all came out that he just wanted 
her advice because it was another girl he was interested in.” 

He paused, adding suddenly, “That hurt Grace quite 
badly. I felt he’d kind of led her up the garden path myself. 
I told him so, That’s why we stopped rooming together.” 

So I knew now just what it was that had caused the rift 
between Steve and the Houghs. 
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“That’s why I asked you how you felt about Steve,” Jerry 
went on jerkily. “Guess I didn’t want you to get led up any 
garden path.” A slight, rather bitter smile twisted his lips. 
“There’s so much darn unhappiness going around. I couldn’t 
stand it if you got caught up in it, too.” 

I shook my head. “No, Jerry, I won’t get caught up in it.” 

For a moment we stood there, looking at each other. Sud- 
denly I found I could ask the question I had never been able 
to ask before. 

“And you, Jerry. Do—do you still feel the same way about 
Norma?” 

His eyes went very hard. “Did you see that photograph of 
her in the paper—the photograph and what she said about 
Grace?” 

I nodded. 

“And you ask me if I feel the same way about Norma 
Sayler.” He gripped my arm, drawing me a little closer. 
“Things like this,” he said roughly, “make you realize who 
the really important people are.” 

As he gazed at me his face lost its savagely guarded con- 
trol. He looked like a little boy again, a helpless little boy, 
frightened and a long way from home. “Lee, I’ve been such a 
hell of a fool. I’ve got so horribly far away from the old days. 
Do you think you could help me to get back again?” 

His fingers were warm against my arms. There was a 
robin singing its vague modest song, hidden somewhere in 
the green foliage of the lilacs. Lilacs! The heady, alive scent 
Si ikacsis 0d 

I had forgotten the jonquils in the graveyard. 


Chapter Fifteen 


Tue afternoon slipped by in a dream. Before I realized, 
it was evening and then the next day. For the first time 
Grace’s death and all its ghastly aftermath ceased to dominate 
my thoughts. It became something almost meaningless— 
just a remote series of events which by a miracle had brought 
Jerry back. I was as nearly happy as I could have been under 
the circumstances. 

And then Lieutenant Trant reappeared. 

He was waiting in his car by the entrance to the classrooms 
as I came out of one of Marcia’s lectures. He looked cool, 
pleasant and enigmatic as ever. This time there was a light 
blue shirt and a dark blue tie. 

“So they did ask you to plant a tree, after all?” I said. 

“No tree.” He shook his head very gravely. “As I told you 
when I saw you last, I’ve ceased to have any official con- 
nection with Wentworth College, its trees or its murders.” 

As a remark I held that highly suspect. “Then what are 
you doing here?” 

“T’ve been talking to your Dean of Women. She thinks 
I’m a wholesome influence for female students. She has given 
me permission to take you for a drive.” 

“Where do we drive to?” I asked doubtfully. 

He threw out his hands. “Anywhere you like—within 
reason.” He opened the door of his car. “Jump in.” 

I didn’t protest. I’d given up protesting when Trant sug- 
gested anything. He drove to Pigot and stopped. 

“Hat and coat,” he said. 
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Meekly I hurried to the top floor and came down again 
in my outdoor things. He looked at me with eyes that were 
appraising and faintly amused. 

“Very nice,” he said. “Very nice indeed. No wonder you 
attract such charming friends. Jump in again.” 

I jumped in again. Although I was supposed to be choosing 
the route, Lieutenant Trant swung through the college gates 
and headed the car very purposefully toward New York. 

“Thought the big city might divert you,” he offered. 

“Tt might,” I agreed, wondering uneasily what he had up 
his sleeve now. 

He glanced casually from the wheel. “I suppose the galyak 
fur coat hasn’t turned up, has it?” 

That question surprised me. It had never occurred to me 
that my fur coat could possibly reappear at Wentworth. But 
when I told him it hadn’t come back, he looked puzzled as 
if something hadn’t worked out quite as he had anticipated. 
He didn’t speak for a while. Then he said: 

“And how about your nice friends, Lee Lovering? Have 
they been going in for any more girlish confidences?” 

He was smiling. I smiled back. “Do you really expect me 
to answer that question?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t. You have a singular lack of respect for 
other people’s curiosity. How about your choosing the topic 
of conversation?” 

“T plump for English literature,” I said. 

“Okay, and with special reference to the drama.” As if 
struck by a perfectly haphazard idea, he added: “How about 
taking in a matinee?” 

“That would be very nice,” I said politely. “But as a matter 
of interest, what’s the real reason for this unexpected out- 
ing?” 

“That can wait.” Trant’s eyes were fixed impersonally on 
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the road. “We may be a bit late, but we'll find something 
frivolous and musical so it won’t matter if we miss the be- 
ginning.” 

From then on he talked | Saetectsn about nothing. So 
charmingly in fact that I almost began to flatter myself he 
really had come to Wentworth just because he wanted to 
see me. 

Actually, I felt no new stirrings of suspicion until we 
turned off Broadway and Trant found a parking place al- 
most immediately opposite the Cambridge Theater. Not ten 
feet away the canopied entrance to the Amber Club spanned 
the sidewalk. It brought back rather uncomfortable memo- 
ries. 

As he guided me across the street which Elaine and J had 
navigated so perilously on the night of Grace’s death, I 
jumped to the conclusion that his devious mind was planning 
some reconstruction of the crazy happenings at Phédre. 

But I was somewhat reassured when I saw that Roulane’s 
distinguished production had folded up and the Cambridge 
was dark and deserted. Lieutenant Trant had bought a 
paper and was gazing solemnly at the theater announce- 
ments. At length he said: 

“Care for Gilbert and Sullivan?” 

“T love it,” I said. “Back in Newhampton we once gave 
the Gondoliers as a Christmas treat for the Ladies’ Aid or 
something. I played Tessa.” 

“How nice for the Ladies’ Aid.” Trant took my arm and 
started past the Cambridge down the sidewalk. “They’re giv- 
ing Pinafore this afternoon at the Vandolan.” 

As we entered the foyer of the Vandolan, the place seemed 
dimly familiar to me, but it was not until Lieutenant Trant 
had gone over to the box-office that I realized why. Elaine 
and I had arrived at the wrong theater in our hectic attempt 
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to reach Phédre for the first intermission. Now I recalled 
the black and red posters with their bold lettering which an- 
nounced: H.M.S. PINAFORE followed by BOX AND 
COX. 

“It’s pretty full,” said Trant, appearing at my side again. 
“But I managed to get two seats in the balcony.” 

We were later than I thought, for the second and last act 
of the play had already begun as we pushed past protesting 
knees and apologized our way to our seats. Lieutenant Trant 
disrupted things still further by purchasing a large box of 
candy from a hovering usher. He presented it to me with a 
great show of courtesy. 

That box of candy snapped my last link with the present. 
Although I had never seen Pinafore, it had the same nostalgic 
brightness of the other Gilbert and Sullivans. And, suddenly, 
the combination of the Edwardian tunes and the box of 
candy on my knee made it exactly the way it had'been when 
I went to the theater as a kid. I forgot Grace; forgot Lieu- 
tenant Trant and his subtly laid plots. I just sat back and 
enjoyed the show, remembering rehearsals for the Gondoliers 
in the Newhampton Assembly Hall; remembering my mo- 
ment of triumph when Jerry, a very young and handsome 
gondolier, had rushed me out for an ice cream soda after 
our performance, completely forgetting a date with the local 
siren, Emily Clarke, who had been the Norma Sayler of 
those days. 

Even the story of Pinafore was reminiscent of the Gondo- 
liers, all hinging on misalliances and mistaken identities. 
There was a gallant captain, a lovelorn daughter and a gal- 
lant, but low-born tar who was equally lovelorn. The captain 
discovered the romance and threw the sailor in irons. And 
then, at the crucial moment, an old nurse revealed the fact 
that the captain and the sailor were mixed up at birth and 
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it was the common tar who was really the well-born one. 
And so, despite obvious discrepancies in their ages, there was 
a jubilant switching around. The captain became demoted 
to a sailor and the sailor got made captain with the captain’s 
daughter thrown in as a bonus. 

It was only then, toward the very end, that I really started 
seeing the play as a show running on Broadway, with live 
actors who were not just pleasant ghosts from my own past. 
And, as I began to take the right sort of interest again, real- 
ized with a slow stirring of alarm just what had been behind 
Lieutenant Trant’s quixotic invitation to the theater. 

The old nurse had just made her announcement. The 
chorus were grouped around the center of the stage. Sud- 
denly they parted and the actor who had played the common 
sailor made his entrance from the rear. His sailor slacks and 
blouse had been replaced by the full dress regalia of a cap- 
tain of “the Queen’s navee.” 

Until this moment I had not noticed that particular actor. 
I had not looked at his name in the program, and it had never 
occurred to me that I might have seen him before. 

Now, of course, there was no shadow of doubt as to when 
or where I had seen that almost too glossy chestnut hair, 
that obviously handsome profile, that trim naval uniform 
with its golden arm bands and braid. 

I leaned back in my seat, feeling slightly dizzy. 

The most elusive of all the figures in the obscure tragedy 
of Grace Hough had materialized at last. The man who 
might so very easily have murdered my roommate was an 
unknown operatic actor. He was there on the stage in front 
of my eyes—singing a gay love song on the stage, his arm 
round the waist of the captain’s daughter . .. the gallant 
captain’s daughter. 

I felt Lieutenant Trant’s gaze fixed on my face. I felt his 
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fingers on my sleeve. Then his voice, very quiet, very sure 
of itself, whispered: 

“Am I right?” 

Everyone was singing now. The stage was a blaze of light 
and color. The orchestra tripped frivolously into the finale 
of H.M.S. Pinafore. 

“Yes,” I whispered back, “you’re right. That is the man 
who was with Grace at the Cambridge Theater the night 
she died. That is the—naval officer with the red hair.” 


Chapter Sixteen 


TuHerE was something rather horrible about the next few 
minutes at the theater. Grace’s naval officer was down 
there on the stage. I could see him, hear him singing; he 
was absurdly close. And yet there was that impassable barrier 
of the footlights between us. Somehow that remote nearness 
enhanced the unreal and sinister quality which had sur- 
rounded him from the beginning of the whole crazy affair. 

But, in spite of the shock, it made perfect sense. As I stared 
in fascination at the red-haired actor, I realized just why I 
had felt that instinctive distrust of him when I had first seen 
him with Grace Hough on the steps of the Cambridge The- 
ater. I understood now why his complexion had seemed too 
pink and why his uniform had been worn with just too much 
swagger. 

Grace’s mysterious date had been with an imitation naval 
officer—a comic-opera sailor! 

Lieutenant Trant had produced his hat from under the 
seat. “We're going,” he said, and obediently I followed him 
past the protesting knees again and down the dark aisle 
toward a glowing Exit sign. Behind us the final strains of 
H.M.S. Pinafore were ironically light-hearted. 


I, 
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Of all the voices I was conscious only of one, the sweet, 
the too sweet tenor of the man who might have murdered 
Grace. 


Outside the theater we turned down a bleak little alley 
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which led to the stage door. Lieutenant Trant said to the 
doorman: “Mr. David Lockwood.” When the man looked 
doubtful, he flashed his detective badge and I heard an in- 
stant: “First room at the top of them stairs. He’ll be off in a 
minute.” 

I’d never been backstage in a real theater before. There 
was an exciting smell of greasepaint. Two actors dressed 
like Victorian dandies for Box and Cox, the one-act play 
which followed Pinafore, stood together smoking on the 
stairs. Through a glass door leading to the stage I caught an 
oblique, modernistic glimpse of the company taking its final 
curtain. 

We found the dressing room. It was small, rather squalid. 
A pair of sailor pants and a sailor blouse made a white pool 
on the floor where the red-headed actor had tossed them 
after his quick change into officer’s uniform. Stuck around 
the mirror were several flattering portraits of that too-familiar 
face, signed in a large, flourishing hand—David Lockwood. 

David ... ! Ever since Grace had made that strange in- 
troduction, the name David had held an unpleasant signifi- 
cance for me. 

I turned to Lieutenant Trant and asked: “But how on 
earth did you guess?” 

The detective tapped a cigarette against the top of a pow- 
der box. “I suppose it’s what you would call deductio ad 
absurdum. I was puzzled from the beginning by the fact that 
Grace’s naval escort left the theater without a hat. I learnt 
on the best authority that Uncle Sam’s naval officers just 
don’t run around in full dress uniforms without hats. That 
gave me the idea of looking for our friend either among the 
guests of a fancy dress dance or in some theatrical show. 
When I examined the theatrical notices for the Wednesday 
in question and found that Pinafore was playing that night 
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at the Vandolan—right next door to the Cambridge—well, it 
was fairly simple, wasn’t it?” 

It was, of course. That was one of the most disturbing 
things about Lieutenant Trant. Once he had done the fig- 
uring for you, the most mysterious happenings looked as 
elementary as the alphabet. 

Measured in actual time I couldn’t say how long it was 
we sat there in that dressing room, waiting for David Lock- 
wood. For me it seemed hours—uneasy hours recreated from 
the past. In my mind I was living through stray scenes with 
Grace Hough. I thought back to that time, just after the 
Christmas holiday, when the extraordinary special delivery 
letters started to arrive from that unknown admirer. I 
thought of the strange, excited gleam in Grace’s pale eyes as 
she used to rip open the envelopes and sneak off by herself 
to read those close-written pages. The specials had remained 
to me the one utterly unaccountable feature in the case. 

The specials and, of course, the naval officer. . . . 

At that point in my reflections the door was pushed open. 
A man strode in, a red-haired youngish man in full naval 
uniform. He had been humming a chorus unconcernedly, 
but he broke off the instant he saw us. His eyes fixed Lieu- 
tenant Trant with a blank stare, then they moved to me, 
recognition slowly dawning. ... 

I had never seen a man’s expression change like that. The 
greasepaint seemed suddenly to harden and to set in deep 
lines running from his nostrils to the corners of his mouth. 
Except for the flickering of the eyelids, his face was abso- 
lutely immobile, bizarrely like that of a painted, wooden 
sailor. 

“IT expect you’ve guessed, Mr. Lockwood,” said Trant 
quietly. “We’ve come to talk to you about Grace Hough.” 

“The police!” David Lockwood’s hollow laugh was in the 
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best dramatic tradition. “So you’ve caught up with me at 
last. I might have guessed it would happen tonight. Pina- 
fore’s jinxed for me. Last time we played it was the time I 
met up with—” 

“Before you make any statement,” said Trant in that soft, 
level voice of his, “it is my duty to warn you that you’re under 
no obligation to talk to me or anyone except the Wentworth 
police. And, since this is a homicide case, you may want 
legal advice first.” 

“Legal advice! Why should I want legal advice? And why 
shouldn’t I talk?” With extreme facility David Lockwood 
had assumed an arrogant composure. He flourished a match 
to a cigarette. “My dear fellow, I can’t possibly keep it bottled 
up inside me any longer. If I don’t talk PI—T1l go stark, 
staring mad,” 

“You might,” suggested Trant mildly, “have saved your- 
self from insanity by coming forward a little earlier.” 

“How could I possibly come forward?” Lockwood ran a 
hand through his thick red hair and started pacing furiously 
up and down the room. “I’m an actor, I’m playing repertory, 
I have performances and rehearsals continuously, Patience, 
Gondoliers, Mikado, Pirates. When could I get the time to 
go to the police?” He kicked savagely at the limp sailor pants 
on the floor. “You know how the police are—so confound- 
edly muddle-headed. They keep you sitting for hours in 
smelly rooms waiting for the right person to turn up and 
when the right person turns up he’s the wrong person and 
nobody knows who’s who for days.” 

“You seem to have had considerable experience of police 
methods,” said Trant dryly. 

“Good Lord, no.” He swung round. “No more than any- 
one else. Dog licenses—an occasional ticket for speeding. But 
I'll be perfectly frank with you. There’s another reason.” A 
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pale tongue came out to moisten the too scarlet lips. “A girl 
in Philadelphia. I’m engaged to her and—well, perhaps you 
don’t know how girls in Philadelphia are. But she’s Main 
Line—society and all that. It wouldn’t look so good in print.” 

“I can imagine,” remarked Trant, “that it wouldn’t look 
so good in print or out of print to any girl you were engaged 
to—in Philadelphia or out of Philadelphia. You’d have had a 
tough time explaining that theater date with Grace Hough.” 

“A date with Grace Hough!” David Lockwood’s cigarette 
hung poised in mid-air. “That is an arrant lie. I did not have 
a date with Grace Hough.” 

“And I suppose you never wrote her any special delivery 
letter either?” 

Trant’s voice was terrifyingly casual. I leaned forward in 
my chair, my pulses stabbing, as I waited for Lockwood’s 
reply. 

He was staring at the detective, his eyes wide with exag- 
gerated astonishment. “My dear man, it has never during the 
whole course of my natural or unnatural life occurred to me 
to write a special delivery letter to Grace Hough.” 

“Indeed?” said Trant. 

“And what is more, I deny ever having heard of that 
wretched girl’s existence before last Wednesday night when 
she accosted me on the steps of the Cambridge Theater.” 

I was astounded by that remark. I had expected so many 
things but I had never dreamed David Lockwood would do 
that—would deny all knowledge of Grace and her letters. 

I glanced at Lieutenant Trant, eager to see how he had 
reacted to these few words which seemed to put Grace’s 
mysterious correspondent right back where he had come 
from in the ranks of the unknown. The detective returned 
my glance impassively. I had the crazy feeling that he had 
expected things to take this turn from the very beginning. 
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“So that is your platform, Mr. Lockwood ?” he said quietly. 
“It makes things rather interesting.” 

“Interesting! The man calls it interesting!” David Lock- 
wood was on the emotional rampage again. “Newspapers 
blazing headlines about a mysterious naval officer. The po- 
lice suspecting me of performing mayhem, murder and 
heaven knows what. My voice going to hell through sheer 
nervous exhaustion. And the man calls it interesting.” He 
dropped into a chair, holding his head in his hands. “Well, 
I’ve learnt my lesson all right. Never be nice to people. Never, 
never be moved by the pathos of lonely young females.” 

He looked up, his face a study in cynical resignation. I had 
completely lost the key to his real feelings now. There were 
too many histrionic layers on top. 

“Tl tell you what I know about Grace Hough. I'll tell 
you all that happened to me. Then try and make out I could 
have come forward and unbosomed myself to the police.” 

“Tm ready to be convinced,” murmured Trant. 

“Then listen!” David Lockwood was at the dressing-table 
again. He plunged his fingers into a bowl of cold cream and 
started smearing it over his face. 

“Tt was all because I was crazy to see Roulane’s work in 
Phédre. Our matinees clashed and it was utterly impossible 
for me to get to the Cambridge except on Pinafore nights. 
The management here run Box and Cox after the main show 
and that lets me out just before ten. Last Wednesday I de- 
cided to make a dash for it and catch the third act of Phédre. 
I didn’t wait to get out of this uniform. I just ripped off the 
epaulettes, discarded the captain’s peaked hat—or whatever 
you call the damned thing—and sprinted over to the Cam- 
bridge.” 

He began rubbing cold cream into the sides of his nostrils. 
It gave his voice a weird, blurred intonation. 
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“T hadn’t the slightest idea that anything so crazy was go- 
ing to happen—not the slightest presentiment. I got to the 
Cambridge just before the second act was through. The 
foyer was empty. Suddenly I remembered that I hadn’t got 
a pass to go in. La Roulane would have given me one, of 
course. But I didn’t have one and, what was worse, I didn’t 
have a nickel in these darn pants. There I was—just like that. 
Then, like an answer to prayer, a girl came out of the theater, 
a girl in a light fur coat. She was a thin, odd-looking little 
thing.” 

“Grace Hough,” put in Lieutenant Trant. qt wasn’t a ques- 
tion; just a quiet assertion of fact. 

“As I learnt later—to my cost.” Lockwood gave a throaty 
laugh. “She didn’t mean anything in my young life then. She 
was just a girl coming out of the theater. I figured the uni- 
form must have puzzled her, for she stopped and stared in 
a queer sort of way. It was a bit embarrassing, so I thought 
I'd better explain I was a Savoyard. That got her all excited. 
You know how girls are about actors. She fumbled around 
in her pocketbook and got out a bit of paper and a fountain 
pen. She said she collected autographs. Wouldn’t I please 
give her mine.” 

“But,” I broke in involuntarily, “that’s crazy. Grace didn’t 
collect—” 

Trant’s eyes snapped “shut up” at me as plainly as if he 
had yelled the words. Lockwood gave me a rather sour look. 

“There wasn’t anything crazy about it,” he said stiffly. “I 
am constantly being asked for my autograph, and, if I’m 
to go on with this story, I’d prefer not to be interrupted un- 
necessarily. I did give this girl my autograph and, since she 
appeared to be leaving the theater, I asked her if I couldn’t 
have her ticket for the last act. She seemed to hesitate a min- 
ute, then she said she wasn’t leaving, but she had an extra 
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ticket and I was welcome to it. She fished it out of her bag. 
I remember that people started streaming out of the theater 
just as she handed it to me, which meant it was the second 
intermission.” 

As his story progressed Lockwood became increasingly 
dramatic. He grabbed a towel and spun round from the mir- 
ror, staring at us in turn as he started polishing his cheeks 
vigorously. 

“Until then our Grace had behaved like a civilized human 
being. Imagine my surprise when she clutched at my arm 
without the slightest warning and said: ‘Some girls I know 
are at the Amber Club and they’ll be over here any minute. 
Please, please talk to me as if you knew me and—since you’re 
an actor—play up to whatever I say. It’s desperately impor- 
tant.’ I hadn’t the remotest idea what she was talking about, 
but she’d done me a favor. I felt it was up to me to stand by 
her.” 

He tossed back his chestnut hair and eyed me with a kind 
of vague distaste. “A short time later this young lady—Miss 
Lovett, or whatever her name is—came pushing through the 
crowd toward us. Grace Hough introduced me to her. I 
suppose she told her I was an old friend or something?” 

Trant nodded. 

“Well, it was awkward to say the least. I did my best to 
talk naturally to Miss Lovett, but as soon as she was gone 
I demanded an explanation. Grace explained. And a very 
touching little story it seemed to me then. Apparently these 
other girls and Miss Lovett knew she had been coming to 
the theater to meet a boy friend. This friend hadn’t been 
able to turn up at the last minute, and Grace had been des- 
perately eager for the other girls not to know that she had 
been stood up. She said they all disliked her, especially one 
called Norma something-or-other, and they’d all jump at a 
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chance to make fun of her.” Lockwood threw out his hands. 
“So I had to pinch-hit for the boy friend.” 

The moment of silence that followed was one of those 
long-drawn moments suspended, as it were, in a void, during 
which trivial objects assumed abnormal proportions. The 
bulging tubes of greasepaint, the male clothing strewn 
around haphazard, and David Lockwood himself, standing 
in front of us in that flamboyant uniform and with the 
make-up only half wiped off his face—they had stopped be- 
ing just an actor and his dressing room; they had become in- 
tegral parts of the amazing saga of Grace Hough. 

And the saga was even more amazing now. If this intense, 
exaggerated young man was telling the truth, then my 
roommate’s behavior on that fatal evening had become even 
less comprehensible than before. There was yet another 
mysterious figure in the case, the person who had written 
the special deliveries and had been going to meet Grace at 
the theater. 

I had expected Lieutenant Trant to ask more about that 
shadowy individual. But he didn’t. He just sat watching 
with alert gray eyes. 

“So after Grace made that explanation, Mr. Lockwood, 
the two of you went in to see the final act of Phédre?” 

“We did, and Roulane was superb, one of the greatest ex- 
periences the modern stage has to offer.” Lockwood’s voice 
took on an ecstatic note. “When it was over I decided I 
simply had to drop round backstage and pay my respects. I 
hoped to shake off the Hough girl. But, oh no, Gracie wasn’t 
missing a trick. She wanted Roulane’s autograph, she said. 
Couldn’t she come too? She was a stubborn little devil. I 
had to give in, though it was a bit too much when she kept 
me hanging around after the show while she dashed off to 
talk to Miss Lovett again.” 
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That “Lovett” was making me want to scream. 

“My name is Lovering,” I said as patiently as I could. 

He frowned at me as though I were far too inconspicuous 
to have the right to any name at all. Then he turned to Trant. 
“Finally we did get backstage, officer. La Roulane was de- 
lighted to see me of course. She always is. ‘Davee. . . .’ She 
calls me Davee or Monsieur Davee. ‘Davee,’ she said, ‘you 
look more younger, more ’andsome. . . .’” 

“Just a minute,” broke in Trant hastily. “Did Roulane 
give Grace her autograph?” 

“Of course. As a rule she’s very difficult with autographs, 
but anyone she meets through me—” His shrug expressed . 
just how intimate he was with the great Roulane. 

“She signed her name on the same piece of paper as you?” 

“T imagine so. The Hough girl pulled it out of her bag.” 

“And she put it back in her bag?” asked Trant. 

“Presumably.” Lockwood’s tone was impatient. 

For a moment I did not see why Trant had asked those 
questions. Then I understood. When we had discovered 
Grace’s pocketbook in the quarry it had contained no auto- 
graphed piece of paper. That was what was worrying the 
detective. To me it seemed just another of a dozen unex- 
plained details. I had no means of telling until later just how 
vitally important those missing actors’ autographs were des- 
tined to become. 

Lockwood had removed most of the paint from his face 
now. Without it he looked older and less handsome. “Rou- 
lane was really responsible for what happened next. It’s all 
rather absurd, but she’s quite the vaguest of people. She got 
it into her head that the Hough girl was my fiancée from 
Philadelphia. Before I had time to explain, she invited herself 
to my apartment to throw a party in honor of my engage- 
ment. I suppose I could have made her see she’d got it all 
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wrong but”—he flushed—“well it’s quite an honor having 
Roulane come to one’s place. So I let it stand, planning to 
straighten it out later. And I was stuck with a party and 
Grace Hough.” 

I suppose if it hadn’t all been so horribly important, that 
would have struck me as funny. 

David Lockwood swung himself onto the radiator. “That 
girl clung like a leech. I hoped to give her the slip when I 
came back here to change into civilized clothes. But she was 
hanging around outside the stage door all right and she 
tagged along to my apartment. We sat there waiting for 
Roulane, waiting for hours and hours. I’ve never been so 
bored in my life. At last I couldn’t bear it any longer. I guess 
it was about one-thirty. I called Roulane’s suite at the Wal- 
dorf. And imagine! She’d forgotten all about it. Her maid 
told me she’d gone to a supper party given for her by Guthrie 
McClintic and Kit Cornell.” 

Lockwood pushed himself off the radiator and resumed 
his caged animal progress up and down the small room. “By 
that time I was getting pretty worried about the Hough girl. 
Not that she didn’t seem quite a decent sort then. She hadn’t 
made any fuss; she just sat there very quiet. But I didn’t 
want to have her on my hands for the rest of my life. I went 
back to her, told her about Roulane; that gave me my let-out. 
I said hadn’t she better go home? She didn’t answer right 
away. Then she said she’d have to be going soon, but could 
she have a drink first.” 

I'd learned by this time that Lieutenant Trant wasn’t go- 
ing to let me do any interrupting. But that remark, trivial 
as it sounded, was one of the strangest of all the strange 
things I had heard in that dressing room. I had known Grace 
Hough for twenty of the twenty-two years of her life. And I 
knew that she disapproved of liquor as staunchly as she dis- 
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approved of cosmetics. And yet, on the night of her death 
she had not only worn make-up, but she had also asked for 
a drink. What was the extraordinary sea-change that had 
come over my roommate in her long, fantastic trail toward 
disaster ? 

“I got her a highball,” Lockwood was saying. “She gulped 
it down as if she darn well needed it. I guess I’m soft-hearted, 
but I felt kind of sorry for her. She seemed dejected and 
lonely. That’s where I made my big mistake. I started sym- 
pathizing, telling her how I knew it must be tough to have 
been stood up by her boy friend.” 

He whistled. “Did that make her mad? You wouldn’t 
have known her. I guess maybe it was partly the highball, 
but her eyes were simply blazing. She accused me of trying 
to sneer at her like this girl Norma at the college. She said 
she hadn’t been stood up at all. It was just that this friend 
of hers had had a previous engagement. He’d wanted to 
break it to be alone with her, but for some reason or other, 
she hadn’t let him. I tried to soothe her, but I didn’t get to 
first base. She just went on raving. Finally she dashed across 
the room to her fur coat and pulled a letter out of the pocket. 
‘Read that,’ she said, ‘if you don’t believe he’s crazy 
about me.’ ” 

I drew in my breath. It seemed forever before Lieutenant 
Trant asked the question I knew he was going to ask. 

“You saw the envelope? It was a special delivery letter?” 

“T think so. It had a lot of stamps on it.” 

“And you read it?” 

“T glanced at it, yes. You can imagine how rattled I was, 
with that little spitfire there, glaring at me. It began Grace 
Dearest and went on about how she was to try to forgive 
this fellow and how she was the only girl in his life. All 
that sort of stuff but rather more ardent than the usual love 
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letter. My sole idea was to try and keep her quiet. I just 
handed the darn thing backto her and said something feeble 
about how I’d seen enough to be certain the guy was crazy 
about her all right.” 

Once again the fraction of time before the detective spoke 
seemed stretched to infinity. 

“You saw the signature on the letter, Mr. Lockwood ?” 

“No, I didn’t. I only looked at the first page. Haven’t the 
remotest idea who wrote it.” 

It was as if a window had been half opened onto daylight 
and then drawn shut again. I found it horribly tantalizing. 
Grace had shown this complete stranger one of the letters 
which she had guarded so zealously from me. If only he had 
seen a little more—it could have meant so very much. 

Lieutenant Trant started moving bottles and pots on the 
dressing-table in an absent-minded game of checkers. 

“From what you read and from what Grace said, did you 
form any idea, however shadowy, of the personality of this 
man?” . 

“Too bad I’m not more inquisitive.’ Lockwood gave a 
sickly grin. “I didn’t get the slightest angle on him except that 
presumably there had been some kind of a quarrel which 
they’d patched up. And—well, I had the sort of feeling the 
affair was pretty clandestine. You know, a bit off color. But 
I didn’t bother much about it then, for as soon as Grace got 
the letter back, she finished her drink, put on her coat again 
and said she was ready to leave. That was swell by me. At 
least I thought it was, but just as I was breathing a fervent 
sigh of relief, she burst another bombshell. She told me she 
had a date that night in Wentworth—a pretty important 
date. The last train was gone, she announced. I—I was to 
drive her out there to her date!” 

Some of David Lockwood’s old theatrical flourish had re- 
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turned. He flung out both arms like a dying Pagliacci. 
“Imagine that! Grace had drunk my liquor; she’d ruined 
my evening; she’d just made use of my apartment as a 
place to stay in until the time came for her date. And then 
she expected me to drive her thirty miles in the middle of 
the night! That was too much. Far too much. I said: ‘Listen 
to me, young lady . . .” Well, never mind what I said. Trust 
Grace Hough on the come-back.” 

He gave a loud, ringing laugh and gestured at me. “Heaven 
forbid I should ever meet up with another Wentworth girl.” 
The laughter faded and he added viciously: “If they’re all 
like Grace Hough, that place must be a congregation of 
female vipers. Guess what that creature did? She stood there 
in the middle of my room; she stared at me without batting 
an eyelid; and she said: “You are going to drive me back to 
Wentworth. And if you refuse, I shall start to scream. And 
when the other people in the hotel come running in here, 
I’m going to tell them you asked me to a non-existent party 
and then you—you forced your attentions on me. That’s 
what I’m _ going to do.’” 

David Lockwood snatched up a comb and ran it dis- 
tractedly through his hair. “What was I to do? Well may 
you ask. I'll tell you what I did. I took that girl by the 
shoulders and I said: ‘Listen to me, young woman, I'll take 
you to that date of yours. And do you know what I hope. I 
hope you'll meet your date; I hope your date will take you 
by the throat and choke every particle of breath out of your 
body.’ That’s what I said. Hah!” He spun round on Trant. 
“Pretty funny when you think what actually happened, isn’t 
it.” He snorted. “Damn funny!” 

I wasn’t particularly interested in Lockwood any more, 
nor in his histrionic display of fireworks. My whole concen- 
tration was fixed on the amazing story of Grace Hough 
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which rippled beneath the surface of his polemics. Grace 
who had always been shy to the point of distraction with 
strangers—Grace making a scene like that in an unknown 
man’s apartment. It was utterly out of character; but so too 
were many of the other things she had done in Lockwood’s 
company. 

Trant was saying very evenly: “Did you ask who her date 
was with?” 

“T certainly did. While I was driving her back, I said: ‘I 
suppose this crazy date is with that crazy boy friend of 
yours?” 

“And she said?” 

“Can you imagine Grace Hough ever saying anything 
with a what or a when or a who in it?” snapped Lockwood. 
“She just smirked and said wouldn’t I like to know? All the 
same, I had a pretty strong hunch it was the boy friend. 
Otherwise she wouldn’t have been so het-up and sort of 
tense. She was on edge all the time, her eyes very bright and 
her cheeks all flushed.” He shivered. “De mortuis . . . and 
all that . . . but that girl is what I call a thoroughly grue- 
some girl.” 

I noticed a rather odd expression in Lieutenant Trant’s 
eyes. He glanced very quickly at me as if he expected to 
read something from my face. Then he said simply: “Go on, 
Mr. Lockwood.” 

“We were on the outskirts of Wentworth when I ran low 
on gas. Luckily there was a service station. We stopped. The 
place was closing up... .” 

Until then I had been carried away by the story, thinking 
of Grace and Grace only. Now, as David Lockwood ap- 
proached the crucial point of the whole narration, I started 
feeling afraid again. I thought of what Marcia had told me 
about the telephone call, of what Steve had confessed about 
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his part of the episode at the service station. I was horribly 
afraid this actor would say something that conflicted with 
the stories I had heard from Steve and Marcia, something 
that might shake my stubborn belief in their innocence. 

Lieutenant Trant said suddenly: “At the service station, 
Mr. Lockwood, Grace made a telephone call, didn’t she?” 

I stared at him in astonishment, wondering how he had 
unearthed that fact which I had tried so very hard to keep 
from him. He returned my stare with a grin. “That wasn’t 
very difficult, Lee Lovering. All I had to do was to talk to 
the attendant at the service station.” He turned back to 
Lockwood. “Did Grace tell you whom she was calling? Or 
why?” 

I waited desperately, waited for Lockwood to tell that the 
call had been to Robert Hudnutt. But he didn’t. He just 
shrugged. 

“Didn't tell me a thing, not a darn thing. I just took it 
for granted she was calling that impossible date of hers.” 
He crossed to the dressing-table. His reflection, tripled by the 
three-way mirror, stared back at us, dramatically haggard. 
“But I must have been wrong, because just as she was phon- 
ing, her date arrived.” 

I twisted my hands in my lap. Her date ... ! Here was 
Lockwood calmly assuming that it was Steve Carteris with 
whom Grace had a date. I was about to protest, but Trant 
got in first: 

“What do you mean by that, Mr. Lockwood ?” 

“Just that her date arrived. A car swung up to the service 
station. A young man was in it—a dark, good-looking chap. 
Grace came right out from phoning and went to his car. She 
said something or other to him, then hurried over to me. 
She poked her head into the window and said: ‘It’s all right, 
Mr. Lockwood, I shan’t need you to take me any farther.’ 
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So James was dismissed—just like that!” He gave a snort 
of remembered indignation. “Imagine! Not so much as a 
word of thanks. Just that: ‘I shan’t need you to take me any 
farther.’” 

Lockwood was pacing the threadbare carpet once more. 
“Needless to say, I didn’t do much hanging around. Fate 
had delivered me from Grace Hough. As soon as I got filled 
up, I shoved off and drove back to New York like a spirit 
released from purgatory. That girl’s been haunting my 
dreams. Why, the other night .. .” 

“Before we get on to your dreams, Mr. Lockwood,” broke 
in Trant mildly, “I want to know whether you have any- 
thing more definite than your own hunch that the man 
in the other car was the person Grace had been planning to 
meet.” 

Suddenly I couldn’t stand it any more, couldn’t bear to 
hear this man accusing Steve of something when Steve wasn’t 
there to defend himself. 

“Tt isn’t true,” I broke in unsteadily. “You've no right even 
to hint that Grace had an appointment with this—this man. 
Steve couldn’t have written those special delivery letters. He 
—he wasn’t in love with Grace. He .. .” 

“Tf he wasn’t in love with Grace,” said Lockwood coolly, 
“I must say he was surprisingly solicitous. It had started to 
rain just as I quit the service station. Grace was standing by 
this guy’s car. They were talking. Then .. .” 

Lieutenant Trant had turned to face me. There was a 
curious expression in his eyes. In a quick moment of clair- 
voyance I knew what David Lockwood was going to say 
next and I felt the blood draining from my cheeks. 

“Then?” prompted Trant quietly, his eyes still on me. 

“It was the last I ever saw of Grace Hough.” Lockwood 
tossed back his head. “This tall young fellow had helped 
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her off with her fur coat and was holding out a raincoat 
which had been lying in the back of his car. It was a red 
raincoat—a bright red slicker.” 


Chapter Seventeen 


LIEUTENANT Trant and David Lockwood were still talk- 
ing. I heard the detective making arrangements for Lock- 
wood to repeat his statement to the Wentworth police 
immediately; I heard the actor’s voice querulous, raising half- 
hearted objections about his evening performance of the 
Mikado. | 

But all that was just a thin crust on the surface of my 
consciousness. I was thinking only of Steve Carteris now. 

From the start the case against Steve had been frighteningly 
strong. Now that he was known to have had that unidenti- 
fied girl’s slicker in his possession, to have taken the galyak 
fur coat, it was infinitely stronger. But for me the shock went 
deeper than that. Steve had sworn he had told me every- 
thing he knew about Grace Hough and yet he had kept back 
that most vital fact. Steve, whom I had always thought of as 
the straightest person at Wentworth, had deliberately lied 
to me. | 

At first that seemed to point only one way and it was a 
way I couldn’t force myself to accept. Then another idea 
struggled up through the chaos of suspicion and fear in my 
mind. Steve was in love with someone, someone he wouldn’t 
tell me about. Suppose the slicker belonged to that girl; sup- 
pose, somehow, that she too had been involved, that it was 
for her sake he had been so desperately eager to hold 
backs. 

“Mr. Lockwood, you would, of course, be ready to swear 
you saw Mr. Carteris with the red slicker?” 
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Lieutenant Trant’s words cut into my thoughts. They 
brought home to me violently just what was going to happen 
next. I saw then why the Wentworth police had never ques- 
tioned Steve’s story although they knew just how thread- 
bare it was. Lieutenant Trant had suspected about the red 
slicker from the beginning. He had made them wait until 
the trump card was in their possession. Now they were ready. 
Steve was going to be given the works. 

That’s what made up my mind for me. I didn’t try to 
measure the way I felt against any logical yardstick. I only 
knew that somehow I had to warn Steve before Lieutenant 
Trant could pass the news on to the local police. 

With a cunning born of desperation I said: “If Mr. Lock- 
wood’s coming to Wentworth with us, hell have to 
change out of that naval uniform, Hadn’t I better wait 
outside?” 

Lieutenant Trant glanced over his shoulder and mur- 
mured: “Good idea.” 

I made a dive for the door. Somewhere backstage in a 
theater there must be a telephone. I started along the dingy 
passage; it came to a dead-end by a gray, unplastered wall. 
I hurried back and down the iron steps to the lower level. I 
turned right. Before I knew it I was almost in the wings, 
not ten feet from the actors singing on the stage. Somebody 
said “Get out of here,” and I was in the passage again. I 
had one of those nightmare feelings of helplessness. Then I 
saw a phone booth right beside me. I hurried into it, sliding 
the door shut after me. 

I was just fumbling in my pocketbook for a quarter when 
someone tapped on the glass panel of the door. I spun around. 
A boy with a pale, curious face was staring at me—a call-boy, 
I supposed. 

I swung back the door. 
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“Miss Lovering?” he asked. 

I nodded. To my utter surprise he handed me a quarter. 
“The man in Mr. Lockwood’s dressing room told me to give 
you this, and to say it would just about cover your telephone 
call to Mr. Carteris.” 

While I was gazing in utter bewilderment the boy con- 
sulted a piece of paper in his hand. “The man also says this. 
He says when you talk to Mr. Carteris you better tell him 
the police know whe the red slicker belongs to and isn’t it 
time he came clean about the fur coat?” 

The boy scurried away. 

Of all Lieutenant Trant’s exhibitions of wizardry, that hit 
the top. For a moment I was too completely dazed to do 
anything. Then stubbornly I slid the quarter into the slot 
and dialed long distance. 

At last I got through to Steve. I blurted out to him every- 
thing Lockwood had said about the red slicker. 

“And Lieutenant Trant knows who the raincoat belongs 
to,” I concluded urgently. 

He didn’t speak right away. When he did his voice was 
husky, very tired. “Thanks, Lee. It’s swell of you to let me 
know.” 

“But what are you going to do? They’re coming to ques- 
tion you. Steve, you’ve got to tell them the real reason why 
you left the Amber Club, and all the things you didn’t tell 
me. It’s the only way.” 

“The only way!” He gave a rather desperate laugh. “I 
wish it was. There are so many only ways. That’s the hell 
of it.” 

“And my fur coat, Steve . . .?” I began. 

But I never finished the sentence, for the door of the booth 
was pushed open and Lieutenant Trant was standing there 
with David Lockwood at his side. 
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As I dropped the receiver back on the hook, the detective 
smiled that quiet, maddening smile of his. 

The three of us drove back to Wentworth together. At 
the courthouse David Lockwood stalked complainingly 
away with a detective to make his statement, while Lieuten- 
ant Trant disappeared into Chief Jordan’s office. I was left 
alone in the drab waiting room, wondering miserably what 
was going to happen to Steve. 

In about ten minutes Trant’s cool voice from Chief Jordan’s 
office called: “Lee Lovering.” I went. Chief Jordan himself, 
looking very gray and woebegone, sat behind the desk. I 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. Throughout his long 
career as head of the local police, he’d become a benign in- 
stitution on the campus. All the students and all the faculty 
knew and respected him. There had never been anything 
more delicate to handle than a breach of traffic regulations. 

And now he was confronted with this! 

Lieutenant Trant was standing by the window. In his 
hand he held a queer looking object made out of plaster of 
Paris. He glanced up when I entered, his face very grave. 

“Remember those tire tracks we found in the quarry, Lee 
Lovering?” 

Did I remember the tire tracks! Those faint, regular pat- 
terns on the bare ground which meant so horribly much 
to someone! 

“Thought it might amuse you to see this.” Lieutenant 
Trant held the thing toward me. I saw the little ridges and 
pits symmetrically stamped on the whitish substance. I knew 
then, of course, what it was. A plaster cast. 

“Turned out very well,” commented Lieutenant Trant, 
his eyes still on mine. “Very clear. In 1931 a guy called Heindl 
published a swell book on the classification of tire patterns. 
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Since then police work checking up on tracks has been one 
hundred per cent more efficient. That’s just a little item for 
your scrap-book, Lee Lovering.” 

Chief Jordan cleared his throat uneasily. I prepared myself 
for the shock of hearing that the tracks in the quarry had 
been identified. But it didn’t come. With a sudden smile 
Trant put the plaster cast down on the table and said to 
Chief Jordan: “Okay, I’ll do that for you right away.” He 
took my arm and led me out of the courthouse to his waiting 
car. 

As we started toward the college, I asked wearily: “T sup- 
pose you're going to pick up Steve?” 

“That’s what Chief Jordan asked me to do,” replied Trant. 

“You—you haven’t counted Lockwood out altogether, 
have you?” I said hesitantly. “I mean, just because he says 
he left Grace at the service station that doesn’t mean he 
couldn’t have come back again and met her at the quarry, 
does it?” 

Lieutenant Trant grinned. “You’re a disarmingly con- 
sistent person. A Wentworthian can do no wrong: and a 
non-Wentworthian can’t do anything else. That’s the idea, 
isn’t it?” 

“It’s not the idea,” I said hotly, thinking all the same that 
it probably was. 

“In any case,” continued Trant calmly, “I am inclined to 
count Mr. Lockwood out. Largely because he has an alibi.” 

“An alibi?” 

“I happened to check up on his movements before I took 
you to the theater. The doorman at his apartment house saw 
him leave with a girl in a light fur coat at two-thirty. He 
saw him return alone just about half-past four. It’s a good 
hour’s drive from his place to the service station at Went- 
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worth. Greyville is more than thirty miles out of his way. 
He couldn’t possibly have taken Grace there to the river and 
got back in New York at half-past four.” 

That, of course, was one of those remorselessly hard facts 
that no one could get around. Feeling rather numb, I began: 
Une pigs 

“Exactly,” cut in Trant. “There’s only one place now to 
look for the murderer of Grace Hough. And that’s on the 
Wentworth campus.” 

We turned through the gates as he spoke. I was far too 
wrapped up in my own gloomy thoughts to notice Dean 
Appel striding down the drive toward us. I started when 
Trant stopped the car with a sudden jolt and called out of 
the window: 

“Dean Appel, have you any idea where Steve Carteris 
should be at this time of day?” 

The Big Appel blustered up to the car and stood by the 
running board, one large hand on one muscular hip as if he 
were posing for a picture in Physical Culture. “Carteris? 
Afraid you’ve just missed him. The poor boy’s been called 
away very suddenly. Sickness in the family.” 

I stared in amazement. “Steve called away?” 

The Dean of Men produced a crumpled telegram from the 
pocket of his tweed jacket and handed it to the detective 
with a cluck. “The news came in about an hour ago. Mrs. 
Carteris, the Governor’s wife, has been taken ill. Of course 
I gave Carteris permission to leave immediately. He went 
off in his car about three quarters of an hour ago.” 

Lieutenant Trant was fingering the telegram. Very sol- 
emnly he said: “I can relieve any anxiety you may feel with 
regard to Mrs. Carteris’ health, Dean. This wire was sent in 
Wentworth.” 

“In Wentworth?” The Big Appel snatched the telegram 
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back, an indignant furrow on his brow. “You mean Carteris 
wrote it himself, that he has been deliberately hoodwink- 
ing me?” He paused. “But this is disgraceful. I mean—do 
the police want him for some reason?” 

“At the moment,” said Trant, “all the police want is a 
telephone.” 

“The Administration Building,” I said. 

I knew what he was going to do and I thought he might 
as well get it over with as quickly as possible. Steve’s descrip- 
tion broadcast to all stations, Steve’s license number—“wanted 
for questioning in the murder of Grace Hough.” It was all 
unspeakably beastly. And I, in a way, was to blame. It 
was I who had warned Steve that the police were coming. 
But why, oh why, had he been such a fool as to run away? 
He must have realized that they’d be bound to catch up 
with him, that he’d only made things far worse for himself. 

We left the Dean of Men and drove to the Administration 
Building; Trant didn’t say anything, but I caught the quiet 
twinkle in his eyes and it dawned on me with sudden exas- 
peration that he had guessed this would happen from the 
very beginning. For some devious reason of his own he had 
deliberately let me telephone Steve in order to force him into 
doing—just what he had done. 

The detective came out from the Administration Building 
almost immediately. He got back into the car. 

“Well?” I asked. “Have you called out the bloodhounds?” 

Lieutenant Trant smiled. As the car slid forward, he 
added: “But I’d stop worrying about Steve Carteris for the 
time being if I were you. You’re going to need all your 
emotion for something else.” 

“Something else?” 

“T’ve promised Chief Jordan I’d do some dirty work for 
him,” continued Lieutenant Trant. “He’s kind of friendly 
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with the people around here and he’s not too keen on having 
to do this particular job himself. That’s why he roped me in.” 

I had the horrible feeling that I wasn’t going to be able 
to stand much more. 

“And what is this particular job?” I faltered. 

Lieutenant Trant glanced at me without altering his ex- 
pression. “You saw that plaster cast at the station. I forgot 
to tell you that the tracks in the quarry have been identified. 
They were left by one of the college cars.” 

He paused and added briskly: “By a car belonging to one 
of your many best friends, Lee Lovering.” 


Chapter Exghteen 


He didn’t tell me any more. The next few moments, as 
we drove through the soft dusk of the campus, were 
unbearably taut. Someone’s car had been in the quarry that 
night, just about the time that Grace Hough had been killed. 
Someone’s car. 

Whose? 

Lieutenant Trant swung down a narrow drive which led 
only one way. I might have guessed it. We stopped outside 
the quiet stone facade of the Hudnutts’ house. 

“T want you to come in, too.” The detective took my arm 
and led me down the flagged path with its border of pink 
and white tulips to the front door. I was far too shaky then 
to think it odd that I was to be included in that crucial con- 
ference. Certainly I never dreamed that Lieutenant Trant 
had decided to use me as the vital piece in the chess game 
which was already worked out, move by move, in his mind. 

A maid showed us into the wide living room. Penelope 
and Robert were standing together by the mantel with 
spindly cocktail glasses in their hands. Marcia Parrish was 
there, too, leaning back in a chair, her eyes fixed on a huge 
vase of snow-white freesia. I remember that moment so well. 
It should have been so peaceful with the warm scent of 
freesia and the soft, long shadows. But it wasn’t. 

Penelope took a brisk step toward us. Her straight gaze 
fixed on Lieutenant Trant. “Miss Lovering has identified 
this man—this actor in naval uniform?” 
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“She has, Mrs. Hudnutt. The police have his complete 
story.” 

Penelope’s voice, very clipped and English, asked: “And 
he has confessed P” 

I saw Robert Hudnutt’s slim shoulders tense. Marcia stood 
up, a dark, slender shadow against the gold parchment of 
the wallpaper. 

“T think,” murmured Lieutenant Trant, “that for the 
moment at least we can count David Lockwood out as the 
murderer of Grace Hough.” 

The silence that followed that remark was far too alive. 
Robert moved to a low table and poured cocktails from a 
silver shaker, With the faintest hint of irony in his voice, he 
asked: “And what did this actor have to say for himself that 
was so convincingly innocent?” 

“The most innocent thing about him is a very good alibi, 
Dr. Hudnutt. The other most innocent thing about him is 
the fact that he probably never saw Grace Hough before the 
night of the murder and almost certainly never wrote her 
those special delivery letters. He was guilty, of course, of 
holding back important evidence from the police. But I’m 
afraid he isn’t the only person who’s been doing that.” 

Lieutenant Trant had caught the subtle pulsing in the 
atmosphere and was deliberately sustaining it. When Hud- 
nutt brought him a cocktail, he moved with it to a chair from 
which he watched the little group at the mantel with an in- 
terest which wasn’t at all obvious and yet was terrifyingly 
acute. 

I had expected him to tell them Lockwood’s story in full. 
But he didn’t. He didn’t even mention Steve and his crazy 
flight. There was something obscurely ominous in the ex- 
treme care with which he chose his words. 

“T want to tell you several things and ask you several things. 
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At last Grace Hough’s movements are more or less accounted 
for from the moment she arrived at the Cambridge Theater 
until the time much later that night when she came back to 
Wentworth. The basic reason behind everything she did is 
still obscure but we do know her immediate purpose in re- 
turning to Wentworth was to keep an appointment. We pre- 
sume that the appointment was to have been with a man, 
a man she had been expecting to meet at the theater, a man 
who had been writing her a series of letters which we believe 
to be love letters. The appointment almost certainly took 
place at the quarry.” 

He paused, twisting the fragile stem of his cocktail glass. 
“We know she made a telephone call from a service station, 
We know she was driven to the quarry where she was 
killed. You will understand how very important it has be- 
come to discover whether or not the man with whom she had 
been carrying on that passionate correspondence did actually 
keep his appointment.” 

I thought that Marcia flashed a glance at Penelope. I 
thought the tight line of the Dean’s mouth had drawn a little 
tighter but I couldn’t be sure. It was Robert who broke the 
delicate silence. 

“You are suggesting that this man killed her?” he asked 
thinly. “You will pardon my obtuseness, but if he were writ- 
ing her passionate love letters, he presumably loved her. 
What motive would he have to murder her ?” 

“Surely it’s not hard to imagine a motive, Dr. Hudnutt. 
Since no one, not even Miss Lovering, was taken into Grace’s 
confidence, we may assume that the relationship was a 
clandestine one. Perhaps this man killed her because he was 
a married man and she had begun to endanger his social 
position. Perhaps he killed her for some financial motive 
which has not yet come to light.” The detective looked at 
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his thumbnail. “Or perhaps he killed her because she had 
found out something about him which he was desperately 
anxious to keep unknown—something which she held over 
his head so that he could never break with her in any other 
way than by murdering her.” 

There was a queer tone in his voice as he said that, a tone 
which made me wonder with acute anxiety whether he 
could, by some miracle, have discovered the tragedy in Rob- 
ert’s past and guessed that Grace had threatened him with 
exposure—as actually she had done. 

Lieutenant Trant had looked up again. He was smiling at 
Marcia. “Or, there again, perhaps that man didn’t kill her 
at all.” 

“And what does that mean?” asked Marcia calmly. 

“The relationship between this man and Grace Hough 
was obviously reaching some sort of a climax. Suppose there 
was some other woman in his life, a woman whose own 
happiness and career was menaced by Grace, and who had 
found out about the appointment in the quarry. That woman 
or some other woman—or perhaps some other man. We 
don’t know how many people might have been vitally con- 
cerned with that rendezvous, do we?” 

There, of course, he was deflecting the suspicion back to 
Penelope and Marcia. 

Penelope Hudnutt said jerkily: “We don’t know anything 
at all, Lieutenant. Knowing things, surely, is rather more 
your province.” 

“Exactly, Mrs. Hudnutt. And I’m beginning to realize 
that Grace Hough was far more complex than she seemed, 
far more potentially dangerous to a great many people here 
at Wentworth.” He paused, adding in that quiet, casual voice 
of his, “Which brings me to the questions I have to ask.” 

He put down his cocktail glass, Its clatter echoed startlingly 
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loud. “When I last spoke to you all, you implied that none 
of you saw Grace Hough that night after you had left the 
theater. Are you still prepared to stand by that statement?” 

Marcia’s hands, fingering the freesia, were white as the 
delicate trumpet blossoms. I saw her eyes move from Hud- 
nutt to the Dean. The meaning of that glance seemed 
screamingly obvious. 

Lieutenant Trant repeated: “You still stand by that state- 
ment?” 

“Of course we do,” said Penelope quickly. “It’s the truth.” 

Trant shrugged. “It just occurred to me that the telephone 
call Grace made from the service station might have been to 
this house.” 

Penelope snapped: “We know nothing about a telephone 
call and it’s absurd to suppose any of us could have seen 
Grace again.” : 

“That’s strange, Mrs. Hudnutt.” Trant smiled sadly. “You 
see, I happen to know that one of you did leave the college 
that night. Miss Lovering and I found tire tracks in the 
quarry, tracks which could only have been made during the 
rain storm that occurred on the night of Grace’s death. The 
car which left those tracks is owned by one of you three 
people.” 

“One of us!” Penelope’s voice came taut and high. “But 
it’s simply not true.” Her sharp gaze moved to Robert and 
Marcia. “Robert, Marcia, tell him it isn’t true.” 

Neither Robert nor Marcia spoke. Lieutenant Trant 
looked up from his hands, letting his gray, gentle gaze settle 
on Robert Hudnutt. “I’m afraid it is impossible for anyone to 
deny it. I also think it is extremely unwise for the person 
involved not to admit it. After all, we have the evidence. 
If he refuses to talk it will only make him appear that much 
more suspicious. Don’t you agree, Dr. Hudnutt?” 
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“Robert!” Penelope spun around toward her husband. I 
was looking at Hudnutt, too. His face was a hard white 
mark except where the narrow scar, suddenly visible on his 
forehead, showed livid and pulsing. 

For one instant every atom of attention in the room was 
concentrated on him. His lips twisted in a smile that was 
horribly unlike a smile. He made a little gesture of resigna- 
tion with his hands. 

“Very well, Lieutenant, I might as... 

“Robert! Don’t!” The words came from Marcia like a 
pistol shot. 

“What’s the point, Marcia? He’s found the tracks.” There 
was absolutely no tone in Robert’s voice. “I admit I went out 
that night. I admit that I did drive into the quarry.” 

“You, Robert? You drove into the quarry?” It was Marcia 
who spoke, her voice dry, husky. “You never told me. I—I 
never knew that.” 

She took an impulsive step toward Robert only to stop 
dead when Lieutenant Trant murmured: 

“T did not know it, either, Miss Parrish, although I am 
very grateful to Dr. Hudnutt for informing me. He must 
have driven in before the rain had been falling long enough 
to make the ground muddy. You see, the tracks in the quarry 
weren't left by his car. They were left by yours.” 

I saw, of course, how diabolically clever Lieutenant Trant » 
had been. He had deliberately held back what he knew, de- | 
liberately thrown that challenge at Robert in the hopes of 
forcing just this admission from him. In one second he had 
sent spinning to the ground the whole flimsy house of cards 
which Marcia and I had built. And he had done far more 
than that. With a sudden feeling of hopelessness I realized 
how he had shown Marcia up as lying to me. Marcia, who 
had seemed so nakedly frank and yet, like Steve, had kept 
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back the one really vital fact—that both she and Robert 
Hudnutt had driven into the quarry. 

I shall never forget that moment. The long shadowy room 
with its heady scent of freesia and its gray twilight; Marcia’s 
eyes burning with unspoken questions beneath the wide, 
smooth forehead; Hudnutt stooped forward in his chair, the 
scar gray as the hair at his temples. 

Penelope broke the silence. 

“Robert,” she said and her voice was superbly unmoved, 
“it really was very silly of you not to tell me about this.” 

Marcia moved to her side, laying a light hand on her arm. 
“We didn’t tell you, Penny, because there wasn’t any point. 
We didn’t want to worry you unnecessarily.” 

She turned to Trant. “If anything we knew could have 
helped solve Grace’s murder we would have told you. But 
neither Dr. Hudnutt nor I saw Grace that night. Did we, 
Robert?” 

“We did not.” Robert’s voice was almost inaudible. 

Marcia continued: “I suppose it was stupid trying to keep 
it back. But we had a reason.” Her eyes were on Penelope 
again. “Grace did telephone this house. Robert and I hap- 
pened to be downstairs alone. It was very late. If we told the 
truth, all that would have come out. Everyone knows Robert 
and I were engaged once. Everyone knows, too, just how a 
scandal founded on nothing can blaze around a college cam- 
pus. We wanted to save ourselves that senseless embarrass- 
ment.” 

All the time she spoke, the two women had been watching 
each other. Gradually I saw the tiny creases deepen around 
the corners of Penelope’s eyes. 

I knew what that frown meant as certainly as if the Dean 
had spoken. Marcia’s insistence that there had been nothing 
between herself and Robert was just a little too emphasized. 
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Penelope suspected it. And she had given her hand away to 
me. She was jealous of Marcia, desperately jealous of what 
she knew or guessed had been her relationship with her hus- 
band. 

Lieutenant Trant’s gaze was still on Robert. He said: “Per- 
haps you would tell me just what you did do on that night, 
Dr. Hudnutt.” 

And then Robert was talking, his voice very quiet and 
steady again. He was telling the story of that dreadful night 
just as Marcia had told it to me—the telephone call from 
Grace asking for a lift, his drive to the service station and his 
finding that Grace was not there. 

Marcia broke in at that point, telling how she had followed 
Robert and how she, too, had found the service station de- 
serted. She did not mention the letter from Grace to Penel- 
ope, that second of Grace’s three last letters with its cruel 
revelations and its implied motive for murder. Otherwise, 
everything was just the same as it had been when she had 
confessed it to me in her quiet living room. 

Neither of them had mentioned the quarry. 

I gripped the arms of my chair, waiting for the detective’s 
next question. It came, very cool, addressed to Marcia. “And 
how about the little side excursion to the quarry, Miss Par- 
rishP” 

“That is simple to explain,” said Marcia deliberately. “You 
have to pass the quarry on the way back from the service 
station. It’s right there on the bend of the road. I was worried 
about Grace’s disappearance after she’d telephoned. I saw 
the mouth to the quarry. Robert had told me how he had 
met Grace there in the afternoon. I suppose that made me 
associate the place with her. I just turned in on impulse.” 

Lieutenant Trant nodded abstractedly. “Wouldn’t it have 
been rather odd for Grace to have gone to the quarry after 
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she’d called Dr. Hudnutt to drive her back to Wentworth?” 

“Of course it would have been odd,” agreed Marcia. “But 
the situation was odd anyway. I merely went into the quarry 
as one of the few places where Grace might possibly have 
been.” 

“And you, Dr. Hudnutt?” The detective was watching 
the Dean’s husband. “Is that why you turned into the quarry, 
too?” 

Robert looked back at him. “It is.” 

“You went to the quarry before Miss Parrish, of course, 
Dr. Hudnutt?” 

“T did. In fact, just as I was inside, I heard a car pass along 
the road. I presume that was Miss Parrish on her way to 
the service station.” 

There was a flat moment of silence. I remember the faint 
rustle of Penelope’s soft gray skirt. Lieutenant Trant said: 
“And neither of you saw Grace at the quarry?” 

Dr. Hudnutt shook his head bleakly. 

Marcia said: “We did not.” 

“So that is what happened,” murmured Lieutenant Trant. 

It was impossible to guess what he was thinking. Of course, 
I myself had no way any more of telling whether they 
were speaking the truth. But I could see how pitifully weak 
Marcia’s claimed reason for going to the quarry had been. 
Why should she have been worried about Grace when she 
had arrived at the service station after Robert? Naturally she 
should have taken it for granted that he had already taken 
Grace home. Knowing as I did of the spiteful letter which 
had really urged Marcia to follow Robert, I could see why 
she might have turned into the quarry for quite another rea- 
son. She might have been afraid that Grace had forced Robert 
to take her there to discuss her cruel determination to expose 
the California tragedy. I could see that. But Lieutenant 
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Trant didn’t know about that second letter which I myself 
had destroyed. 

Or did he? 

The detective’s eyes were fixed with rapt concentration on 
the cloudy mass of freesia by Marcia’s chair. “There are a 
great many remarkable coincidences in this case,” he offered 
suddenly. “You realize, of course, that Grace was killed less 
than an hour after that telephone call was made at the service 
station. During that time at least three people, all of whom 
claim complete innocence, went to the quarry.” He paused 
and added thoughtfully, “And each of those people had a po- 
tential motive for murder.” 

I had expected obscurely that someone would challenge 
that, but they didn’t. Lieutenant Trant’s gaze had moved 
from the freesias so that they fixed Marcia. 

“How carefully did you search the quarry for Grace Hough 
when you turned in, Miss Parrish?” 

“Oh, not at all carefully.” Marcia gestured with a cigarette. 
“Tt was raining very hard at the time. And—well, I was just 
looking for a car and there wasn’t one.” 

“Then Grace might have been there alone on foot and 
you wouldn’t necessarily have noticed her?” 

“That’s true.” 

Trant nodded slowly. “In other words, Miss Parrish, when 
you arrived at the quarry after Dr. Hudnutt, Grace might 
already have been lying there on that pile of stone—dead. 
She might already have been murdered.” 

Marcia’s face went suddenly blind, her eyes slowly con- 
tracting into pin-points of horror. I saw, of course, just how 
Lieutenant Trant had tricked her. For a long moment the 
room was caught up again in that pregnant silence. 

Penelope crossed to her husband’s side and put her hand, 
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white but very steady, on his arm. Marcia somehow man- 
aged to be in control again. 

Very firmly she said: “I suppose you are implying that 
Dr. Hudnutt murdered Grace Hough. That is not possible. 
He left Wentworth in his car about twenty minutes before 
I did. When I returned to the Hudnutts’ house after another 
fifteen minutes, Robert’s car was back in the garage. I saw 
it through the open door. He could not possibly have killed 
Grace at the quarry and have taken her to Greyville in thirty- 
five minutes.” 

“Tf that is so, Miss Parrish, I agree with you that he couldn’t 
have taken her to Greyville straight away.” Trant’s tone was 
quite unyielding. “It is not pleasant for me to say this but 
I’m sure Dr. Hudnutt understands that it is my duty as an 
officer of the law to point out unpleasant facts. It would have 
been perfectly possible for him to have killed Grace, left her 
in the quarry, driven back to Wentworth and then—at some 
later time that night—gone out again and carried the body 
to Greyville.” 

A few seconds ago IJ had been reassured that Robert’s alibi 
was perfect. I saw now how Trant had ripped it wide open. 
All of us, I think, were staring at Robert. 

But it was Penelope who spoke. She was still standing by 
her husband, her hand protectingly on his shoulder. She was 
gazing at Trant with a direct, icy gaze. 

“Before you continue with this hypothetical accusation, 
Lieutenant, I think you owe it to yourself to produce a mo- 
tive. I know that at one time Grace Hough had an adolescent 
infatuation for my husband. So have many other girls here 
at Wentworth. Infatuations of that sort are an inevitable 
feature of college life. But surely you, as an intelligent man, 
do not consider that a motive for murder.” 
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“T can see how it might have something to do with a motive 
for murder, Mrs. Hudnutt,” replied Trant evenly. Once 
again he was watching his thumbnail. “But you must re- 
member Grace was not too normal. Dr. Wheeler, the neu- 
rologist, told me some very interesting things when I called 
him up on the phone last week. He’s a family friend of the 
Houghs, I believe.” 

I knew then with blinding certainty that what I had sus- 
pected from the beginning of the interview was true. Lieu- 
tenant Trant did know of Robert’s tragedy in California. 
Probably he knew about him and Marcia, too. For days, 
probably, he had known just how strong their motive for 
murder had been. 

“Dr. Wheeler? I know of no Dr. Wheeler.” 

Penelope was staring, her eyes flat with incomprehension. 
Marcia had dropped back again into her chair, supporting 
her face with her hands. I didn’t dare look at Robert. 

Lieutenant Trant was speaking again: “Miss Parrish, you 
told me you saw Dr. Hudnutt’s car was back in the garage 
through the open door?” 

“Yes,” said Marcia faintly. 

The detective turned to Hudnutt. “Is it a habit of yours 
to leave the garage doors open at night when you don’t in- 
tend to use your car again?” 

I did look at Robert then. His face was drained of all color. 
He was like a drowning man, struggling to save himself 
from a vast wave which had swept him away at a moment 
when he had been utterly unprepared for it. 

“J—that is—” he began. 

“No, Robert, don’t you talk.” It was Penelope once again 
who had broken in. There was something splendid about 
her as she stood at her husband’s side, her face set and regal 
as the face of a carven statue. “You will probably think that 
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point less important, Lieutenant, when you know that both 
my husband and IJ are utterly haphazard in the way we use 
our cars. We hardly ever close the garage at night. I invari- 
ably leave the keys in my car. This is a college, you know, not 
a town parking space. We take it for granted the other in- 
mates of Wentworth have a respect for private property.” 

“T see,” said the detective thoughtfully. “Even so, that does 
not alter the fact that it would have been perfectly simple 
for Dr. Hudnutt to have acted in the way I suggested, to 
have driven back to the college, waited . . .” 

I suppose I was carried away, out of the realms where com- 
mon sense had any control. During these ghastly moments 
I only knew that Trant had managed to corner Robert and 
that I had in my possession one solitary fact which might 
change the whole course of the investigation. That’s why 
impulsively and so very unthinkingly I blurted out: 

“There’s another explanation. The garage was left open. 
The keys were left in the Dean’s car. Don’t you see how easy 
it would have been for anyone else in the college to have gone 
to the garage after Dr. Hudnutt and to have taken out the 
Dean’s car? The murderer, if he did come from the college, 
would have gone off some time between Dr. Hudnutt and 
Marcia and—and that’s just the time I saw the Dean of 
Women’s car going by Pigot Hall.” 

Of course I could have cut my tongue out as soon as I’d 
said that. I could feel them all staring at me, the Dean very 
cold and still, Hudnutt with a sort of frantic unconcern, 
Marcia, her mouth drooped and rather forlorn. 

But it was Lieutenant Trant I noticed especially. There 
was that faint smile in his eyes which I knew so well—the 
smile that said so very plainly: “I always get more out of 
someone who’s trying to hold back from me.” And I real- 
ized then just why I had been included in that conference. 
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The detective said: “Now that is something I didn’t know, 
Lee Lovering. Mrs. Hudnutt’s car did go out that evening?” 

It wasn’t any use doing anything about it now. “Yes,” I 
said. “The rain woke me up, coming in through the window. 
I went to shut the window. That’s when I saw it—a yellow 
sedan. I recognized it. I—I thought it was the Dean going 
out. I didn’t recognize . . .” 

“Well, Mrs. Hudnutt,” broke in Trant, “do you know 
anything about this?” 

Penelope’s gaze, returning his, was amazingly level. “I 
know absolutely nothing about it. Certainly I did not take 
the car out myself. I went to bed as soon as we returned 
from the theater.” 

“Lee must be right,” said Marcia desperately. “Someone 
else must have gone to the garage and taken Penelope’s car 
after Robert had gone.” 

Trant said: “I would very much like to see that yellow 
sedan. Chief Jordan’s men reported on having examined only 
Dr. Hudnutt’s car from your garage. Why was that, Mrs. 
Hudnutt?” 

There was another of those harsh, grating silences. Then, 
with quiet dignity, Penelope said: “If Chief Jordan had asked 
me, he could very willingly have examined my car. But I 
heard nothing from him so it never occurred to me they 
would be interested. As a matter of fact, it’s not here. It’s 
been sent to New York for some—some alterations.” 

“What alterations?” 

“T had grown rather tired of that bright yellow shade. I 
had decided to have it sprayed some other color. I was having 
the summer slip-covers put on at the same time.” | 

You could never have told from her voice that she realized 
—that she must have realized—just how damning those few 
words of hers had been. 
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Trant was looking at her. Marcia, her shoulders sagging, 
had moved away and was gazing blindly out of the window. 
Hudnutt, very gaunt and pinched, moved to Penelope’s side. 

“In case you are under a misapprehension, Lieutenant, it 
was purely my idea to have the car gone over. I suggested 
it to my wife. And it was I who arranged to have it taken 
away.” 

“And just when was it taken away?” asked Trant. 

I sat there, twisting my fingers together, wishing I were 
dead. ; 

The perfume of freesia was nauseatingly sweet. 

“As I remember,” said Penelope Hudnutt quietly, “it was 
some time last Thursday.” 

“The day after the murder,” murmured Trant without 
altering the tone of his voice at all. “I suppose you would 
call that another of those very remarkable—coincidences.” 


Chapter Nineteen 


My memory fuses the minutes that followed into a vague 
background for the figure of Lieutenant Trant, tall 
and lithe in the center of the room, his right hand gleaming 
in the near darkness as he scribbled in his notebook. He took 
the address of the New York garage where Penelope’s car 
had been sent. Quietly, almost apologetically, he reminded 
them that he had no official connection with the case any 
longer. He suggested Robert and Marcia should go to the 
courthouse to make official statements. Now it was over 
and he had found out what he had wanted to find out, he 
was treating the matter as if it were something of singular 
unimportance. 

But I wasn’t fooled by his tone. As I sat, dejected and for- 
gotten in a corner, I was miserably conscious of the destruc- 
tive part I had been playing in the affair. I had tried to shield 
Steve and I had succeeded only in making him run away. 
Now in my clumsy attempt to stand up for Robert, Marcia, 
and Penelope, I had made all three of them seem guilty as 
hell. 

That’s all I had done. 

Lieutenant Trant had moved to the door when I started 
really listening again to what he was saying. “Yes, Mrs. Hud- 
nutt, of course I appreciate how unfortunate this is for the 
college. I only hope the police will be able to clear it up 
quickly. Meanwhile, I suppose you'll try and keep things 
going as normally as possible?” 


Penelope was very much the Dean of Women now. “The 
170 
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President is anxious for us to do our utmost, Lieutenant. 
Certain members of the Board of Trustees wanted to cancel 
the Senior Ball tomorrow, but the President has managed to 
persuade them that it is far better for the college to hold it 
as usual. J agree with him.” 

“So do I,” said Lieutenant Trant. 

In the emotional maelstrom of those last few hours I had 
completely forgotten that tomorrow was the date set for the 
college’s big night of gaiety. There was something macabre 
about the thought of it, the gym blazing with lights, the 
kaleidoscope of bright evening gowns and sleeky black and 
white tuxedos, the throbbing pulse of dance music—and this 
unsolved tragedy hanging over Wentworth! 

Lieutenant Trant drove me to Pigot. He stood a moment 
by the running board, watching me very intently. “I’ve given 
up expecting much moral co-operation from you, Lee Lover- 
ing,” he said with a slow smile. “But here’s something I’d 
like you to think about. Should your galyak fur coat turn 
up at Wentworth, remember that the last special delivery 
letter may still be in the pocket. Also remember that the 
person who wrote it is probably the murderer of Grace 
Hough.” 

That’s all he said. He drove away. 

Suddenly I felt an overwhelming desire to be with Jerry, 
to cling to the one person who could keep me steady. And, 
after dinner, I met him, limping across the campus with 
Elaine’s boy friend, Nick Dodd. He didn’t use the crutch 
any more. 

He stopped when he saw me. Nick said: “It’s swell of you 
to help us out, Jerry. So long,” and went on. 

“I’ve been trying to find you, Lee.” Jerry was gazing at 
me, his jaw very set. “Steve’s left Wentworth. He went this 
afternoon in a hurry. Do you know why?” 
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I couldn’t bear to tell them the truth, that Steve had dis- 
appeared because he had become so hopelessly involved in 
Grace’s murder. I said: “I think his mother’s sick.” 

For a moment I saw relief in his eyes. Then they clouded 
over. “You’ve been to New York, haven’t you, Lee, and 
they’ve counted out the naval officer. Dean Appel told me.” 
He gave a short, grating laugh. “Dean Appel keeps me so 
very much up to date on what’s going on. Ever since there’s 
been a chance of my getting that insurance money, I’ve been 
his favorite student—a potentially rich client for his father.” 

Of all the things Grace’s death had done to us, it hurt me 
most to see the harsh bitterness it had given Jerry. In the 
vague half-darkness he looked like a blond, rather savage 
young Titan with his square shoulders, his blue stormy eyes 
and his sulky, exciting mouth. Abruptly he said: “They’re 
giving the damn dance tomorrow.” 

“T know.” 

“Prexy talked to me this afternoon. He’s very anxious 
for me to go. Put on a front for the sake of the college. I 
can’t dance, of course, not with this bum leg. But I’ve just 
promised I’d help Nick Dodd with the lighting, the way I 
did last year.” He added hesitantly: “You were going with 
Steve, weren’t you?” 

I thought back to that time five hundred years ago when 
murder had been just a word and when Steve Carteris had 
asked me to go with him to the Senior Ball! I had been going 
with Steve and Grace, Grace who was dead and Steve who 
was—where? 

“T was,” I said softly. “But I guess I won’t now. I don’t 
particularly feel like dancing. You’re—Norma was going 
with you, wasn’t she?” 

Once again he gave that hard little laugh. “That’s all over 
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and done with. Norma’s not interested in going to a dance 
with a partner who doesn’t dance.” He was gazing straight 
at me. Suddenly he was the shy gangling little boy who in 
the old days at home had pleaded to borrow my tin soldiers 
—and later had wrested them from me by brute force. “Lee, 
will you do me a big favor? Will you come with me? Heaven 
knows, I won’t be much of a partner. But that’s the only way 
it’s going to be possible.” 

“You—you really mean that, Jerry?” 

There was the slanting smile on his mouth again. “If you 
say no I’m going to break into Pigot and drag you over there 
by your hair.” 

I said very softly: “I'll come.” 

Lights had winked on now in all the academic buildings 
around us. We seemed caught up in a little patch of darkness 
of our own. He took my hands in his rough, warm fingers. 
We didn’t say anything. There wasn’t anything to say. 
Nothing seemed to matter very much, either. 

I was going to the Senior Ball with Jerry! 


There was no word of Steve that night. The thought of 
him missing, with so many suspicions to explain away, 
haunted me all through the day, warring against the quick 
excitement of Jerry. 

Next morning the whole atmosphere of the campus had 
changed. The students weren’t talking about Grace any 
more; they were making plans for the dance. “What are you 
going to wear!” “Are you going to the supper party at 
Broome?” Norma and Elaine were swept away on this new 
wave of frivolity. In the afternoon they set off together in 
their maroon sedan to pick up new gowns in New York. 
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For Norma Jerry seemed just some mild thrill of the past. 
She was radiant in anticipation, as she was to be guest of 
honor at the Captain of football’s party. 

It’s strange how you can forget things that are so com- 
pletely unforgettable. As the day wore on toward evening 
the little problems of the ball crowded everything else back 
into the recesses of my mind. At the last minute I found my 
black taffeta had to be fixed. I took it to Wentworth’s one 
and only dressmaker. By the time she had it right it was past 
seven. 

When I hurried back to the campus, the gym was already 
sparkling with lights. The air was sweet with lilac and the 
small, unobtrusive scent of narcissi. I could hear the orchestra 
tuning up, and the students were moving together across the 
quiet lawns, the girls’ dresses gay patches of color under the 
drooping shade trees. 

It was all so horribly as if nothing had happened. 

And then I saw Norma. She was coming away from Pigot, 
her hand slipped through the husky, black-coated arm of 
her escort. I don’t think I had ever seen her so beautiful. 
She was streamlined to the last inch in a sensational gown 
of golden lamé. Her hair, gold as the dress, was drawn 
straight back from her forehead, bringing a severe, virginal 
effect. A St. Cecilia by Saks. 

She saw me and smiled. It was a strange smile, excited and 
malicious, which for an instant gave her an utterly incon- 
gruous resemblance to Grace. 

“You’re in for a pleasant surprise, darling. Don’t let it 
overwhelm you too much. And, by the way, give my love to 
Jerry.” 

Her white hand, with its gold-lacquered nails, clutched 
more tightly to the Captain’s arm and they strolled away 
toward the gym. 
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I hadn’t any idea what she meant. I didn’t bother much 
about it, either. I just hurried to my room, took a quick 
shower and slipped into the full-skirted black taffeta. At the 
mirror I pinned on the spray of camellias. I didn’t look as 
limp as I had expected. Rather pale and intense. That was all. 

I crossed to the closet for my jade evening wrap. I pulled 
open the door, glanced inside and then took a sudden, in- 
voluntary step backward. What I saw in that closet was 
utterly incredible. 

The jade wrap was there. So was the rest of my meager 
wardrobe. But I was scarcely conscious of it. My entire 
attention was fixed on the center of the closet where, smooth 
and sleek as on that ghastly night when I had lent it to 
Grace Hough, hung my cream galyak fur coat. © 

For one split second I didn’t believe it. It was just some- 
thing out of my nightmares that had broken through into 
reality. Then slowly, shrinkingly as if I was touching some- 
thing dead, I let my fingers rest on the glossy fur of the 
sleeve. It was real, of course. After that I could be a bit sen- 
sible about it. 

But I was still in a daze while I tugged it off its hanger 
and laid it out on the bed. As I stared at it and my eyes 
registered little stray facts, that it was clean and dry and 
exactly as it had always been, I could think only one thing. 
Grace wore this on the night she was killed. 

It was horrible, almost like seeing that small, lonely corpse 
again, 

Only gradually did my mind catch up with the really im- 
portant things about it. I thought of Steve Carteris who, 
somehow, had become involved in its amazing disappear- 
ance, Steve who himself had disappeared. I thought of 
Norma, exquisite in golden lamé—“You’re in for a pleasant 
Surprise...” 
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But all that fled from my thoughts when I remembered 
Lieutenant Trant and his warning. He had hinted the coat 
would turn up, he had said: “Don’t forget that last special 
delivery letter may still be in the pocket.” 

The special delivery letter which was now the most vital 
of all the missing links in Grace’s crazy drama, the special 
delivery which might so very well give us the identity of her 
murderer! 

My fingers shaking, I started a feverish search of the coat. 
The right hand pocket, the left, the inside pocket. Every- 
where. But—I might have guessed it. 

The letter wasn’t there. 

“So you have found it, Lee.” 

I spun around. The door had opened and Elaine was there, 
in lamé like her sister but of shimmering silver, her face 
white and anxious beneath the frizzed bang. 

She came right up to me, gripping my arm tensely. “It 
was Norma. She found it. When we came home from New 
York with the dresses she opened up the luggage place at 
the back of the car. And there it was, stuffed in with the tools. 
It must have been there all the time. Can you imagine?” 

“But the letter,” I said urgently. “Was there a letter in the 
pocket?” 

“There was. My dear, that’s the appalling part of it. The 
special delivery letter Grace got that night. I saw it, saw 
the envelope with my very own eyes.” Elaine flourished her 
arm dramatically. “We both saw it at once, poking out of 
the pocket. I made a grab at it, but Norma got it first. We 
almost came to blows up there on the top floor of the college 
garage. She won, of course. And she positively refused to let 
me see it.” 

I didn’t know what to think, let alone what to say. “But 
what’s she done with it? Has she taken it to the police?” 
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“My dear, it’s absolutely fantastic. I said at once it ought 
to be taken to the police. She turned on me like a panther. 
She said how could we possibly take it to the police before 
we read it. For all we know it might involve us. And anyway 
they would think it frightfully suspicious, the coat being in 
our car. I said we should worry. My conscience was perfectly 
clear. And were there sparks? She said I could have taken 
the car out on the night of the murder and gone to the 
quarry just as well as anyone else and .. .” 

“But, Elaine darling, tell me—did she read it P” 

“She read it all right. Dashed back here and read it in our 
room. She locked the door so’s I couldn’t get in, too, until 
she was good and ready. When she did let me in, she’d hid- 
den the letter, of course.” 

“And she told you about it—what was in it, who wrote it?” 

Elaine’s eyebrows tilted upwards. “Can you imagine her 
telling me? She was standing there by the mirror in that 
grisly gold lamé of hers. Exactly like her wearing lamé when 
she knew perfectly well I'd spent my last nickel trying to be 
different in this model. There was a sort of gloating smile 
on her face and I knew she’d found out who wrote the letter 
and, for some reason, it just delighted her. I said again that 
she had to take the thing to the police. And she laughed a 
typical Norma laugh and said she might let them see it later 
on. But there was something she was going to do first. She 
was going to have a swell time, she said—talking to the 
person who had written the letter!” 

I stared in amazement. “But, Elaine, that’s mad. Lieuten- 
ant Trant says the person who wrote it is probably the person 
who...” 

“T know. That’s what I said. But you know how Norma 
loves playing with dynamite. She’s taken the letter with her 
to the dance, in her purse. She says she’s going to talk to 
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the person concerned; heaven knows what she’s going to say 
or do. I was desperate. I tried to find you and couldn’t. Then 
I dashed over to the gym to Nick and Jerry. I told them. 
Jerry says somehow I’ve got to let Lieutenant Trant know.” 

For a moment we stood there in the middle of my room 
staring at each other. I’d never seen Elaine that way with 
her eyes so very bright and that blank anxious look. 

“Lee, you’ve got to call Lieutenant Trant.” 

I suppose part of me did realize then how I was facing the 
most crucial of all the crucial moments of those terrible days. 

If I called Lieutenant Trant and if any of the people who 
meant so much to me at Wentworth had written that letter, 
then the police would have damning evidence against them. 
If I didn’t call the police, then there was Norma—what sort 
of a mess would she get herself into? 

But I never really hesitated. I knew I had to get in touch 
with Lieutenant Trant. I hurried out into the passage to the 
telephone. I got through to New York and Centre Street. At 
last I heard Lieutenant Trant. I blurted out everything to 
him about the coat coming back, the letter and Norma’s 
insane decision. 

For one second Lieutenant Trant did not answer. Then 
his voice came, sharp and taut as a whip. 

“Listen to me, Lee Lovering, I mean this more than I’ve 
ever meant anything in my life. Get around to that dance, 
keep an eye on Norma Sayler and for heaven’s sake stop her 
doing anything—suicidal.” 

“But what can I do? When Norma makes up her mind 
to do something, I can’t stop her.” 

“But you can watch her.” Lieutenant Trant’s voice was 
suddenly quiet again, ironic. “After all, I’m probably letting 
my sense of drama run away with itself. Nothing very terri- 
ble should happen at a college dance.” 
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I don’t know why but there was something about his tone 
which made me feel he was just saying that and he didn’t 
really believe it. He told me he would get in touch with the 
local police. 

“And you?” I faltered. “What are you going to do?” 

“IT was coming to Wentworth anyway. Now I'll just come 
—that much more quickly.” 

I went back to my room and Elaine. Through the open 
window I could hear the faint sweet strains of a waltz trailing 
over from the gym. 

“He’s coming,” I said to Elaine. “Right away.” 

And so we went to the ball. 


Chapter Twenty 


As soon as Elaine knew that Lieutenant Trant was com- 
ing, she shook off her anxiety and resumed her normal 
exuberance. I felt immensely relieved too. After all, he would 
be here within an hour. Nothing much could possibly hap- 
pen in an hour. 

And yet, as we hurried together across the dark spring 
campus, the vague fluttering of uneasiness persisted. The 
dance music throbbing from the gym, the evening star pale 
and silver over the library, the faint echoing of laughter... 
it was all too gay. Wentworth had no right to be gay. 

And somehow, I felt, it wasn’t going to get away with it. 

We were quite late for the dance. Already the couples, 
boys very black and white and spruce, girls looking far more 
sophisticated than they were, had drifted out into the campus 
to be alone, fading until they were nothing but two burning 
cigarette ends in the dark. 

Elaine said: “Darling, even if the heavens are falling, 
Nick’s done marvels with the lights. Baby spots and what 
nots everywhere. Of course, Jerry helped. But it’s the most 
glamorous thing you ever saw—exactly the way people think 
college balls are on the movies.” 

And she was right. Usually when one went to the gym 
to tie oneself into knots on the parallel bars, it had a sort 
of gaunt draughtiness. That night it was completely trans- 
formed. Dim blue and crimson lights around the walls gave 
a hazy, exotic glow. Only the high gallery which ran the 


whole length of the building was brightly lit—a warm amber. 
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It was really rather stunning, a soft shadowy pool for the 
dancers, and above them that gleaming rim. 

We found Jerry and Nick Dodd. They came toward us, 
skirting the polished floor and the dancers. Jerry was still 
limping. There was something oddly poignant about Jerry 
limping, Jerry who was so arrogantly strong and handsome. 

Elaine grabbed Nick’s arm enthusiastically and they 
swirled away into the kaleidoscope of dancers. Jerry and I 
walked back into the soft blue light under the gallery. 

“Lee, did you get Trant?” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes, he’s coming. He’ll be here in an hour or so.” 

“Thank heaven for that. He did—did think the letter was 
important?” 

“He thinks it’s terribly important. He thinks it was prob- 
ably written by the person who murdered Grace.” 

“That’s what I thought. That’s what I told Norma.” Jerry’s 
mouth went very grim. “She’s crazy, Lee. I don’t know what 
we ought to do.” 

The orchestra had blared into swing rhythm now. From 
the dance floor someone waved gaily and shouted: “Hi, 
there, Lee.” I waved back distractedly. “Then you've talked 
to Norma, Jerry? Here, at the dance?” 

“[’ve talked to her all right,” he said fiercely. “I cut in on 
her just now. She didn’t like it very much, but I made her go 
out with me—out there into the formal garden. I told her 
she darn well had to give that letter up to the police. When 
she tried to get funny about it, I told her she was not only be- 
ing idiotic, but she was acting fairly low, too.” He looked 
down at his clenched hands. “After all, Grace was my sister.” 

I knew just how he felt. For some reason of her own Norma 
was holding back that letter which might perhaps solve 
Grace’s murder. It was pretty ghastly for Jerry. 

“Wouldn’t she listen to you?” I asked. 
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“Of course she wouldn’t listen. She told me in so many 
words to mind my own business. My own business indeed!” 
He gave a rather savage laugh. “I can’t see what she’s driving 
at. She knows who wrote that letter to Grace all right and 
she seems to be getting a big kick out of it—just as if it 
gave her a hold over someone she wants to hurt.” 

With a sudden twinge of alarm I thought of that scene 
between Norma and Penelope in Commons after Norma had 
posed for the newspaper photograph. If Elaine’s description 
had been accurate, Penelope had humiliated Norma in public 
then. I knew Norma would never be able to forgive that. 
Could that be the explanation? Did that letter somehow 
give her a weapon which she could use to vent her spite 
against Penelope? 

Rather shakily I said: “Where’s Norma now?” 

“T don’t know. She said she couldn’t talk to me any more 
because she had a date out there in the formal garden.” 
Jerry looked at me, his eyes suddenly questioning. “I left 
her there. Just as ] was coming back to the gym I saw someone 
go up to her, talk to her. It was Dr. Hudnutt.” 

Robert Hudnutt with Norma in the formal garden! I 
could feel the vague alarm in me sliding over into panic. I 
started searching tensely with my eyes through the thronged, 
softly lit dancers, searching for Norma’s gleaming gold dress 
and her gleaming gold hair. I caught a glimpse of silver 
flashing past. That was Elaine. And then the tall, erect figure 
in black velvet. Yes, it was Penelope Hudnutt, very white 
and expressionless. I might have guessed she would have 
attended the ball, hating it, being the correct Dean of Women 
while her world was ready to crumble beneath her feet. 

For the first moment I couldn’t see her partner. Then they 
turned and I saw him, saw the tall, slightly stooped figure 
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with the remote, ascetic face. I breathed a sigh of relief. At 
least Robert was back again out of the formal garden. 

But where was Norma? 

I turned back to Jerry. “We've got to find her,” I said 
impulsively. “Somehow we’ve got to get that letter away from 
her.” 

“T’ve done my best.” He shrugged. “You see what you 
can do.” 

“Yes, I will. I must.” 

I left him, hurrying along the side of the dance floor. The 
exit to the formal garden was right at the back of the orches- 
tra. It seemed horribly far away, and suddenly I had the crazy 
notion that speed was all-important. I started pushing 
through the couples trying to take a short cut. That only made 
things worse. I got completely hemmed in. Bright dresses 
with long, sweeping skirts . . . shiny, patent leather shoes. 
Once I broke into a circle where they were abandoning them- 
selves to the Big Apple. Someone clutched my arm and said: 
“Let it go, baby.” I managed to pull myself free. Then I 
reached the orchestra and was clear. 

I ran to the little door which led out into the dark shrub- 
bery. I hurried down the path. Ahead I could hear the gentle 
gurgle of the fountain, see the soft glow of light from the baby 
spot Nick had put out there, filtering through the branches 
of rhododendrons. The path curved to the right. Suddenly 
I was free of the bushes, and the formal garden stretched in 
front of me, bathed in false moonlight from the concealed 
spot. 

I don’t quite know what I had expected to see. I had 
worked myself up to a state where I was prepared for almost 
anything. That quiet, strangely beautiful scene came almost 
as an anticlimax. 
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Norma Sayler was there. She was sitting on the stone bench 
where I had sat with Steve Carteris on the evening following 
Grace’s death. Norma was right in the path of the small, 
subdued spot. The long gold skirt rippled in soft folds to the 
turf; her face, creamy white beneath the golden hair, was 
tilted slightly upward. I could see the gold evening bag in 
her lap. 

She was talking to someone—someone who stood looking 
down at her from behind the bench. That second figure was 
half hidden from me by the trailing arms of the forsythia. 
Then a stirring of wind moved the branches and I recog- 
nized her at once—recognized that dress of pure white satin, 
the dark hair, the slender arms. 

The person who was talking so intently with Norma Sayler 
was Marcia Parrish. 

I was screened from them by the bushes so that they could 
not see me. I was sure of that. I couldn’t hear what they were 
saying, for their voices were drowned by the spattering of 
the fountain spray as it dropped down on to the lily pads. 
And there—between me and those two—crouched like a 
malignant eavesdropper, was the little German manikin. 

There was something so peaceful in the tableau of those 
two beautiful women talking together by the rim of the 
fountain. It lulled the sense of urgency, the premonition of 
danger which had been growing inside me. Norma was with 
Marcia; they were standing there together at the Senior Ball; 
they were both alive; both young and lovely. It was incredible 
that anything beastly could come near to either of them. 

I stood there a moment looking at them, uncertain whether 
to approach them. Just as I had decided to go away, a move- 
ment from Norma set my pulses quickening. Her fingers 
had pushed back the clasp of her gold evening purse and I 
saw her bring out an envelope. 
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Marcia leaned nearer. I saw Norma lifting the letter as 
if to give it to her. I thought I detected the slight movement 
of Marcia’s hand. 

And then, suddenly, I wasn’t looking at them any more, 
for I had heard a faint crackling of twigs from the bushes 
at my left. 

I stood stock still, the blood tingling in my veins. That 
faint sound came again, nearer this time. A rustling of twigs 
and then . . . footsteps. 

Someone was moving quietly in my direction along the 
path behind the rhododendrons. 

I told myself it was crazy to be afraid. It might so easily 
have been anyone—any student from Broome coming late 
for the dance. And yet I felt certain that someone had been 
there listening to what Norma was telling Marcia—someone 
who had now become conscious of my presence so close in the 
darkness of the bushes. 

The footsteps were barely three feet away from me now. 
Through the thick branches I caught a glimpse of a tall, lean 
figure in black with a white shadowy shirt-front. 

Then, very noiselessly, a man stepped around the bushes. 
He came right up to me without hesitation. He took both my 
hands. 

He said: “Darling, this is the second time we’ve met around 
a rhododendron.” 

For a moment surprise took my breath away. 

“Steve! So you’re back!” 

And it was Steve Carteris standing there in front of me, 
immaculate in white tie and tails, with that slow, nonchalant 
smile in his dark eyes—exactly as if he had never been away 
—exactly as if nothing had ever happened. 

I had forgotten Norma and Marcia. I was thinking only of 
Steve, uneasy questions tumbling over each other in my mind, 
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I said shakily: “Steve, but where have you been? What 
have you been doing? You must tell me.” 

He was still smiling. It was amazing how that bleak, 
hunted look had gone from his face. He was the old, debonair 
Steve Carteris again. 

“Where I’ve been and what I’ve been doing are matters 
of the most extreme unimportance. There’s only one thing 
to think about now. I invited you to the ball.” He gave a 
small, slightly ironic bow. “And here I am—late but very 
limber.” 

Steve had come back to take me to the ball. And I was 
there with Jerry. Before I had time to explain, he had taken 
my arm and was leading me very purposefully back toward 
the gym and the jagged rhythm of the dance orchestra. 

I tried to stop him. “You’ve got to be sensible, Steve. You 
can’t go in there. Dean Appel will see you. He’ll tell the 
police.” Then, suddenly I remembered. “And Trant is going 
to be here any minute.” 

“That’s swell. It'll save me a trip to the police station.” 
Steve grinned down at me. “I’m no longer a fugitive from 
justice, Lee. Just a guy with a story for the police—but it’s 
a story that’s damn well going to wait until I’ve had a dance 
with you.” 

There it was. I couldn’t do a thing. He had drawn me away 
from the formal garden and was opening the little back door 
to the gym before I realized that I had never seen whether or 
not Marcia had taken that special delivery letter from Norma. 

And I had completely neglected my real object in coming to 
the formal garden. I had done nothing to warn Norma of her 
danger. 

I danced with Steve. It was a weird sensation, as if we were 
snatching a few minutes back out of the past, as if this were 
any other Senior Ball and Steve was just Steve and I was just 
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Lee Lovering—two kids who hadn’t even heard of murder. 
Once I did try to ask questions, but he wouldn’t let me. He 
just held me closer and guided me deeper into the moving 
throng of dancers. There was a warm tingling in his fingers 
slipped around mine, and I could feel the strange excitement 
in him. Part of it infected me, too. 

And I forgot. 

During those first minutes as we drifted together through 
that soft, submarine light, all the students round us might 
have been strangers, we might have been anywhere. It seemed 
incredible that I was here at Wentworth with Steve, dancing 
in the gym, in front of everyone, when he had run away and 
the police were wanting him for questioning in the murder 
of Grace Hough. 

I don’t know how long that queerly suspended moment 
lasted. The orchestra ended in a clash of cymbals; there was 
a sputtering of applause and then the rhythm broke out 
again. We were somewhere in the center of the floor when I 
saw a large male hand settle on Steve’s shoulder and I looked 
up to find Dean Appel staring at us with a mixture of aston- 
ishment and indignation. 

Steve smiled his slow smile and said: “I’m afraid I'll have 
to relinquish you to Dean Appel, Lee. He wants to cut in.” 

“I do not wish to cut in,” said Dean Appel coldly. “I want 
an explanation of your behavior, Carteris.” 

“Okay. [ll be right with you.” Steve gave a shrug, then 
turned to me, a new, almost tender look in his dark mocking 
eyes. “Thanks, Lee. Thanks so much. That was one of the 
nicest things that ever happened.” 

He went away, following Dean Appel’s determined prog- 
ress through the dancers. 

And he took with him the queer spell that he had cast on 
me. Suddenly I was back again in the tangled problems of 
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the moment. I realized how hopelessly I had reneged on my 
duty to Norma. I began to feel desperately anxious to find 
her—to convince myself that nothing had happened. But I 
was even more anxious to get back to Jerry. Jerry must be 
waiting for me. So much had been hanging in the balance. 

And I had been dancing with Steve. 

It was strange how, once again, I had been left alone in 
the very middle of the dance floor. Always that night, at the 
most crucial moments, I was destined to be cut off in that 
bright, impersonal throng of people. I had the crazy feeling 
that I had been deliberately abandoned there—that Steve or 
Dean Appel had been trying to stop me from getting out and 
finding Jerry. 

It was like one of those nightmares where it is desperately 
important to get somewhere and always tiere is a barrier 
between you and your goal. This time it was a barrier of smil- 
ing faces, swirling dresses, dark dinner jackets, and girls’ 
bare arms. 

I started away from the orchestra, back to the corner where 
I had left Jerry. I passed the Captain of football dancing with 
his arm round the waist of a girl. That girl was not Norma. 
There was no other dress of gold lamé. Norma should be so 
easy to see if she were dancing. 

I thought I caught a glimpse of Robert Hudnutt some- 
where. Then there was the flash of a silver, backless dress and 
an arm, waving vigorously. It was Elaine pressed against Nick 
Dodd’s shirt-front. 

“Lee, darling, why on aaah are you buzzing about like a 
lost bee? Jerry’s looking for you.” 

“I’m looking for Jerry,” I said. 

I tried to ease my way past them, but Elaine grabbed me 
round the waist and the three of us were caught up in the 
stream of dancers and swept o2. 
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Once again I felt that absurd sensation of panic, that I 
was being deliberately held back from Jerry. Elaine’s eyes 
were very bright and the blond bang had developed a rakish 
tilt. If I hadn’t known that the college punch was quite in- 
nocuous, I would have suspected her of repeating her in- 
discretions of the Amber Club. She went rattling on about 
her back; didn’t I think she beat Norma when it came to 
backs, even if Norma won on all points from the front view. 
Nick was making a bet, she said, that he could get twelve peo- 
ple in the room to say that she had the prettiest back in Went- 
worth. Couldn’t they rope me in? 

It all seemed completely crazy, dancing a threesome like 
that and talking about Elaine’s back. 

“If you'll let me go, darling,” I said at last, “you can have 
my vote for your back or any other part of you.” 

Then I did manage to slip away and continued on my 
tortuous pilgrimage. I was almost clear again when I saw 
Marcia Parrish. She was ahead of me, hovering on the edge 
of the floor. Her arms hung straight down at her sides, her 
lovely face was white as the white satin of her dress. She 
must have come in from the garden, I thought. But why did 
she look as though she had seen a ghost? And where was 
Norma? 

I struggled toward her and was almost by her side when 
a quiet voice behind me asked: 

“Might I have the pleasure, Miss Lovering?” — 

I spun round. Robert Hudnutt was standing behind me, a 
slight, forced smile on his lips. For one second, while I hesi- 
tated, I saw his eyes move over my shoulder and I knew he 
was looking at Marcia. Then his arm was around my waist 
and he was drawing me back on to the floor, back into that 
whirlpool of dancers from which I had tried so hard and so 
fruitlessly to escape. 
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He did not speak at all, and when I looked up at his face 
I saw that it was set in an expression of mechanical courtesy, 
as though he were just doing his duty by a student. That 
silent denial of any crisis was rather horrible when I thought 
of how much I knew, and how very near he still must be to 
arrest for the murder of my roommate. 

That dance seemed endless. I was praying for someone to 
cut in, but apparently nobody had the nerve to cut on a 
faculty member. Around again ... again . . . surely it was 
more than an hour since I had come to the gym. Why hadn't 
Lieutenant Trant arrived? If only I could see those level gray 
eyes and know that the responsibility of Norma’s safety was 
no longer on my shoulders. Robert Hudnutt had a feathery 
white carnation in his buttonhole. It seemed as if there never 
had been a moment in my life when I hadn’t been smelling 
that warm, heady perfume. 

And then—at last—the music stopped. That interminable 
rhythmic pulse of dancing was broken. The crowd which 
had been relentless, elemental force was now just a lot of 
college students again, laughing, talking, strolling away from 
the floor. Dr, Hudnutt and I went with them. He led me to 
one of the chairs around the wall, gave a stiff little nod and 
murmured: 

“Delightful, Miss Lovering. Thank you.” 

He moved away, and immediately I forgot everything, for 
Jerry was there, limping anxiously toward me. 

“Lee, where on earth have you been?” 

“Everywhere. I’ve been trying to find you.” 

“And I’ve been trying to find you. Did you talk to Normar” 

“No. I couldn’t get near her. Where is she now?” 

“T haven’t seen her. I’ve been looking around, but I haven’t 
seen her.” 
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He stopped suddenly, staring away from me, his blue eyes 
wide and blank. 

“You, Steve! I never knew you were back.” 

Steve Carteris was at our side, watching the two of us 
with that quiet, slightly mocking smile still in his eyes. Jerry 
gazed back at him, stubbornly. Incongruously I remembered 
that this was the first time I had been with the two of them 
since their quarrel about Grace. All that should have been 
very shadowy and remote now, and yet some of their mutual 
hostility still seemed to be there. 

“Yes, I’m back. I’ve been hauled over red-hot coals by the 
Big Appel. But I’m in circulation again on sufferance.” 

That was the last I heard. With a whole-hearted sense of 
relief, I saw Penelope Hudnutt threading her way toward us, 
accompanied by a tall, slim young man in a very stylish 
New York dress suit. 

I might have guessed that Lieutenant Trant would have 
had the tact to dress for the occasion. . 

The two of them came straight up to us; Penelope’s hand- 
some face was set and rather grim, but Trant’s was cool and 
detached. His eyes, settling for an instant on Steve, showed 
not the slightest surprise at seeing him. He nodded at Jerry 
and then turned to me. 

“Where’s your friend Norma Sayler?” he asked. 

“IT don’t know.” I glanced at Jerry, then at Penelope. 
“We've been trying to find her but we haven’t seen her. 
Thats. ie? 

“Looking for Norma,” broke in Steve casually. “I saw her 
just now up in the gallery with a lot of stags.” He turned. 
“Yes, she’s still there.” 

We all turned, following the direction of Steve’s eyes 
which were fixed on the high, illuminated gallery. It was 
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crowded now with students, tired of dancing, standing 
around in groups with plates or glasses of punch in their 
hands. At that distance it was like a bright stage massed with 
smartly dressed extras for the finale of a modern opera. And 
it was dominated by one figure—a girl with her back turned 
to us, surrounded by a thick cluster of men. Her dress 
gleamed golden and metallic as the gold-blond hair. 

The prima donna with her flock of swains. There was no 
need to worry about Norma Sayler. I breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. 

Lieutenant Trant seemed to feel the same, for he had 
turned away from the balcony and was looking at Steve 
again. “Since Miss Sayler seems quite adequately protected, 
we might leave her to enjoy herself for a while. You probably 
want to see me, Mr. Carteris.” 

Steve returned his gaze lazily. It seemed incredible that of 
those two groomed young men one should be a policeman, 
the other a serious suspect in a murder case. 

“The sooner the better,” Steve murmured. 

They went off together. Penelope had disappeared too. At 
last Jerry and I were alone—without responsibilities. 

And yet there were a dozen things I might have gone on 
worrying about if I had let myself; Robert’s talk with Norma 
in the formal garden; her talk with Marcia and, above all, 
Steve’s mysterious return. But I refused to allow my mind to 
work that way. Lieutenant Trant could do the worrying from 
now on. I was at the ball with Jerry. Through all the four 
years of my life at college that had been the one thing I had 
longed for. And now it had come. 

Surely I had a right to enjoy it. 

We moved together to the downstairs supper tables, partly 
because it was bad for Jerry’s newly healed ankle to climb 
to the gallery, partly, I felt, because we both of us wanted to 
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avoid running into Norma who had become a symbol of all 
the things that neither of us wanted to think about. 

Jerry brought glasses of punch and plates of lobster salad. 
That should have been festive. But it wasn’t. Other students, 
trying to be sympathetic with Jerry, made a point of coming 
over and talking about nothing. For almost half an hour 
we were in the middle of a cheerful crowd and all the time 
people were bumping our elbows and grabbing things over 
our shoulders, while the dance music, which I had begun to 
hate, drummed insistently through the close atmosphere. 

At last Jerry took my arm. “Let’s get the hell out of here,” 
he breathed. 

“The hell out,” I agreed. 

We left the gym, found the little back door, made our 
way through the shrubbery and out to the formal garden. 

The moon had come now, a new moon, thin and clean, 
tilted in the placid spring sky. With its coming, Nick’s spot 
had been switched off, like a candle fading before the moon. 
The garden was darker but lovelier with its blacks, its soft 
pearl grays and the faint cream of the forsythia. 

No one was there. At least there was no movement or 
shadow in the quiet walks around the fountain. Jerry and I 
moved to the stone bench which for me had been the symbol 
of so much that was uneasy and fearful, but which now was 
just a stone bench by a fountain—for Jerry and me. 

Jerry slipped his rough, warm fingers over mine. “I didn’t 
know Nick was going to turn off this spot.” 

I said: “I’m glad he did. It’s lovelier this way.” 

“As lovely as anything can be—now.” There was still that 
faint ring of bitterness in his tone. He turned so that he was 
looking straight at me. I could just see his blond hair gleam- 
ing in the thin moonlight and the hard line of his jaw. “I 
guess it’s all over, Lee. Trant will get that special delivery let- 
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ter from Norma. He'll know who wrote it, probably know 
who killed Grace. Then everything’s supposed to break even. 
A tooth for a tooth.” 

I thought of it that way, too. Even now perhaps the police 
had that damning evidence against someone. Someone! 

He said suddenly : “Lee, have you any idea who did it?” 

“‘Ideas—sometimes. But they’re ideas I don’t want to have. 
So many people might have done it, but they couldn’t because 
they’re people who just couldn’t do anything so brutal and 
ghastly.” I gave a little shiver. “And then I realize that one 
of them must be different from the way I think. And it makes 
me afraid.” 

His hand slid from mine moving over the cold back of 
the bench so that his arm was around me. There was a slight, 
husky catch in his voice: “It’s queer the thoughts you get, 
the thoughts you’d never dream you'd have. I was terribly 
fond of Grace, as fond of her as I could be of anyone because 
—well, we'd been through such a lot together. We hadn’t 
anyone else after Dad died. But sometimes I wish this ghastly 
business wouldn’t ever get any further. Someone killed 
Grace. Hound that person, catch him, kill him. And then 
what?” In the dim light I could see his mouth set hard. 
“Sometimes I think it would have been so much easier to 
take if Grace had committed suicide.” 

The dance music was always there, a steady throb in the 
still spring darkness. I said bleakly: “But she didn’t commit 
suicide.” 

“So everyone says—everyone except the insurance people.” 
He laughed a quiet dry laugh. “They saw me again today. 
They’re still harping on that letter Grace wrote me from the 
theater, the letter Norma tore up. Dean Appel’s father’s been 
pestering me about it, too. Says there'll be a lot of legal fuss 
unless the letter can be produced.” 
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“And Norma tore it up,” I echoed, feeling a vague stirring 
of my old indignation. Then suddenly a thought came. “She 
tore it up in the infirmary, Jerry. Maybe she never did burn 
it. Maybe the pieces are somewhere. Have you asked her what 
she did with them?” 

“T’d rather not get a cent of insurance money than ask 
Norma for anything.” Then the stubborn, grating tone left 
his voice and he added: “No, she got rid of those letters all 
right. Norma wouldn’t give anyone else a chance to read 
them. They hit too near home.” He hesitated. “You see, 
there was that other letter she tore up, the one I told you about 
that Grace wrote me several days before it all happened. That 
one said pretty slighting things about Norma too.” 

“You never told me what Grace did say in it, Jerry.” 

“T know. I wasn’t ever going to tell.” He was gazing down 
at his hand which gleamed broad and pale, on his knees. “I 
can hardly tell you now. You see, Grace said so much that 
was true and that I hadn’t realized. It made me such a hell 
of a fool.” 

The pressure of his fingers on my shoulder tightened. From 
somewhere, although I couldn’t see their fragile flowers, 
trailed the sweet scent of narcissus. “She wrote about you, 
Lee. She said I was crazy to bother about Norma. She said 
you were the swellest person at Wentworth and that if I had 
any sense I’d see that you—you might like me. She said Steve 
was crazy about you and would probably get you. She didn’t 
like Steve, you know. Thought he wasn’t good enough for 
you.” He paused. “And I guess she was stupid enough to be 
fond of me and to think that perhaps I . . . God, Lee, I’ve 
made such a mess of myself. I’ve tried so hard to get what I 
don’t want and I’ve bungled so terribly trying to find out 
what I do want. And now when Grace’s dead and every- 
thing’s gone—” 
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He stopped suddenly, as if it hurt just to say some of the 
things that were in his mind. It hurt me too to feel all his 
trouble and uncertainty, but it was a hurt that couldn’t really 
matter, because I was happy, happier than I ever dreamed I 
could be, there on the threshold of something which I had 
thought could never be more than—a threshold. 

Jerry got up, pulling me with him so that we stood together 
at the brink of the fountain. Some of the delicate spray veered 
in a tiny breeze, spattering my hair. 

“Lee, I’m nothing any more. Probably I won’t have a cent. 
No prospects for the future. Ghastly things to look back to— 
Dad’s death, Grace’s murder. . . . But the way I feel for you, 
it’s been inside me all these years. I didn’t recognize it, but I 
do now. It’s about the only decent, permanent thing in my 
life. I need you so damn badly. Is there any chance, after so 
Ghose n” 

“Jerry, darling, is there a chance! Has there ever been any- 
thing else—ever?” 

His arms found their way around me; his lips moved, 
stumbling across my cheek to my mouth. 

With the touch of his warm, hard lips on mine, the years 
fell away like a pack of cards. And I was back again at the 
most thrilling of all moments, at my sixteenth birthday party, 
when he had led me out into the scented summer darkness, 
taken me in his angular boy’s arms. That first clumsy kiss 
that had tasted so sweet. And now this—the second. 

And this was long, desperate, savagely insistent. And I did 
know then, I knew it with every part of me that Jerry needed 
me more than he had ever needed anyone or anything before. 
Jerry who had gone through so much, Jerry who had been 
the bright core of my life for so many years! 

Gradually his lips softened their pressure against mine, his 
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arms, tense and trembling, slackened around me. I drew 
away. 

I was looking at the fountain. 

I saw the lily pads, dark, faintly gleaming with the bubbles 
of water on them, catching the moonlight—silver. But some- 
thing surely was missing. The little manikin, the iron 
dwarf with the beard and the pointed cap—where was he? 
I looked again, peering through the veil of water. Vaguely 
I could make out one small red-toed shoe thrusting up 
pathetically from among the lilies in the pool. 

Someone must have knocked him over. 

Jerry’s hand found mine and gripped it tightly. I stretched 
out my other hand, letting the soft spray cool it. And I saw 
the silver glints again in the water, Silver and, deeper under 
the surface, gold. 

“Look, Jerry,” I whispered, “how the moonlight turns the 
water to gold.” 

It was all so lovely. I felt a queer little stab of pity for the 
painted dwarf which had once seemed so sinister but which 
was now nothing but a forlorn shoe thrusting upward. I 
leaned forward, trying to reach him, to put him back on his 
stand by the pool’s edge. My fingers slipped into the water, 
past the cool leaves of the lilies, feeling downward... 
downward. Then I touched something smooth and soft, 
something that shouldn’t have been there in the pool. I bent 
so that I could see down into the dark water, see down to that 
vague undersurface of gleaming gold. 

And I saw. I saw the thing that was there. 

For one terrible second, I couldn’t speak, I couldn’t think, 
I couldn’t see. There was nothing in me but one vast, over- 
whelming horror. 

I screamed, 
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Jerry’s hand wasn’t in mine any more. There would never 
be anything in the world to steady me. Jerry had sprung 
forward. I saw his arms plunge up to the elbows into the 
pool. His shoulders were tensed with the effort of lifting, lift- 
ing. . .. I saw his face in profile, drawn, distorted like his 
own face in a nightmare. 

And then I caught a glimpse of gold out of the water. I 
saw the body of a girl in his arms, her head drooping back- 
ward with its streaming gold hair, a girl with white, bare 
shoulders above the gown of shimmering gold lamé. 

I said it then, said the words that were hammering in my 
brain like pistons. 

“It’s Norma—Norma Sayler.” 


Chapter Twenty-One 


Even now I can’t remember the moments that followed 
with any coherence. I have forced them back, deep into 
my mind, so that they have no shape, no sequence. They are 
nothing but a cacophony of sounds, images, sensations—the 
memory of Jerry’s kiss still warm on my lips and then my 
own voice screaming, hoarsely out of control. Jerry stooped 
over the pool, Jerry lifting a girl’s body out of the water, his 
shoulders squared, his muscles tense. The moonlight gleam- 
ing on the golden lamé of Norma’s dress as he laid her down 
on the soft turf at the fountain’s edge. And then Jerry with 
me again, his wet hands cold on my shoulders, pushing me 
roughly back, his voice husky, ordering me away so that I 
should not see. 

And yet I could not go. I had to stay there by the stone 
bench where the drooping branches of the forsythia half 
screened me from what was lying there on the grass. 

My mind swirled with images. Norma at the ball. Norma 
beautiful and blasé with her golden gown, her gold hair and 
her little gold purse which held the letter that meant so much 
to someone. Norma—alive. Norma—dead. 

Because I knew she was dead. I knew with dreadful cer- 
tainty that it could not be any other way. Sometime, while 
Jerry and I had been eating supper, talking and laughing 
with the other students, this had happened out here. Norma 
had been lying there in the water all the time that Jerry 
andih iA", 

I struggled to keep that thought back. Jerry was with her 
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again, on his knees, bending over the limp body. It was so 
lonely, with no sound but the patter of the fountain and 
the faint pulse of the dance music. Always the dance music, 
the gay, jarring dance music. 

I tried to make myself think. I had to get to the gym. Some- 
how I had to find Lieutenant Trant. I turned my back on 
the fountain and started stumbling through the moonlight 
toward the swaying rhododendrons. 

That’s when the second phase of blurred memories begins. 
Suddenly there were people—people streaming through the 
bushes toward me, burning cigarettes, glimpses of bright 
dresses, voices, hoarse, curious. “Did you hear the scream?” 
They came up to me and past me. I couldn’t stop them. Then 
I felt a hand clutch my arm. I turned dazedly and Elaine was 
there, her face white, startled in the shadowy light. Nick 
Dodd was with her. 

“Why’s the spot turned out, Lee? What’s happened?” 

Her hand still on my arm, Elaine started forward again. 
I tried to drag her back. 

“Elaine, stop. You can’t go there. Nick, stop her.” 

Then, somehow, all three of us were on the edge of that 
group which was staring across the lawn at the ghastly 
tableau of Jerry stooped over Norma’s body. I was fighting 
to keep Elaine back. It seemed the only thing that mattered. 

Someone gave a stifled cry. Everything was an uproar of 
harsh voices and quick moving figures. The music had 
stopped, breaking in the middle of a bar. I was dimly con- 
scious of its stopping. Then there was a tall man pushing 
through the throng, hurrying to Jerry’s side. 

His voice clear and taut echoed above the babel. “Everyone 
get away from here at once—everyone.” 

Lieutenant Trant! 

It was amazing how instantly he was obeyed. Girls and 
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boys started backing away. I lost Elaine and Nick in the near 
panic of that retreat. All the students were gone now and 
other men were hurrying up, men in day clothes. The local 
police. And then a slight figure with white hair and very 
erect carriage. Chief Jordan, too. They must all of them have 
been here at Wentworth when it happened. 

The voices around me were brisk and official. A flashlight 
blazed downward, swinging to left and right. In its beam 
I saw someone hurrying toward me. It was Jerry, his coat 
stripped off, his shirt gleaming white. He put his arms 
around me, holding me close, oblivious of the people round 
us. 

“Lee, darling.” 

“Jerry.” 

“Trant says we've got to wait. Hudnutt’s coming. We’re 
all to go to his house.” 

Then Marcia was there at our side, a slim white shadow 
in her white satin gown. “Lee, Jerry, come with me. Penelope 
has Elaine. She’s driving her back to their place. Robert’s 
getting my car. We’re all to go, too.” 

The three of us hurried around the gym, pushing through 
the jostling crowds of students who were pouring out from 
the dance which had so suddenly and terribly been aban- 
doned. Robert Hudnutt was waiting with Marcia’s car. We 
swung away from the gym, through the campus, down the 
narrow path to the Hudnutts’ house. I remember nothing 
about that drive except Robert’s face as he sat at the wheel. 
_ It was white as parchment and his eyes were set in a flat, 
lacquered stare. 

When we all trooped into the Hudnutts’ long living room, 
I was still in that state of numbed shock where nothing 
seemed to mean much. I was vaguely conscious of Jerry’s 
hand still in mine, of Marcia moving to turn on a single 
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light, of the faint perfume of freesia which linked up in my 
memory with that other time, such a little while ago, when 
we had gathered here to talk about Grace. 

Now there was freesia for Norma. 

I could feel Jerry’s fingers in mine trembling and I realized 
suddenly that his shirt and trousers were wringing wet. 
Somehow that cleared my head a bit. 

“Jerry, you’ve got to put on some dry clothes.” 

He didn’t seem to hear, but Robert did. He took Jerry 
away with him and when they came back Jerry had on gray 
flannel trousers and a high-necked sweater. But there was 
still that bluish pallor to his lips as if he never could be warm 
again. With a little shiver I thought of what he had been 
through—of how he had felt about Grace. And now Norma. 

It had been far worse for him than for me. 

I don’t know how long the four of us waited there in 
pinched silence for Trant to come and to bring what news 
there was. At some stage Dean Appel arrived, very pink and 
flustered. Behind him, his dark face showing a sort of per- 
plexed anxiety, was Steve Carteris. 

He moved quickly to Jerry and laid his hand on Jerry’s 
arm. He didn’t say anything. 

And then Penelope appeared, erect, cool, handsome. It 
was amazing that just by coming into the room, she man- 
aged to make everything seem normal and under control. 

She said to Marcia: “I’ve left Elaine upstairs with Nick 
Dodd. I think it’s best that way, poor child.” She crossed to 
me, putting a firm hand on my shoulder. “I don’t want you 
to go back to Pigot tonight either, Lee. I'd like you to sleep 
here with Elaine.” 

I knew then that Norma Sayler was dead—beyond the 
reach of any help. 

I don’t think I ever admired Penelope quite as much as I 
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did at that moment. In spite of everything she could still be 
the Dean of Women. She could think about me and my com- 
fort; she could make all the proper arrangements just as if 
we were seven ordinary people presenting ordinary executive 
problems. 

Seven ordinary people! When each of us really was there 
for only one reason—because we were under suspicion of 
double murder. 

A few minutes later Trant arrived alone. He was incon- 
gruously cool and immaculate in his white tie and tails, but 
there was a marked change in him. The deceptive surface of 
casualness had been stripped away, leaving his face grim; 
and his eyes, as they moved from one to the other of us, 
were alert, missing absolutely nothing. 

“Chief Jordan will be here as soon as he can make it. 
There’s still a great deal to be done.” His gaze had instinc- 
tively picked out Penelope as the dominating factor in the 
room. “Meanwhile he’s asked me to talk to you people. I 
know it’s tough, but it’s got to be done.” 

“Of course,” agreed Penelope. “There is only one thing I 
must insist upon. I will not have Elaine Sayler bothered by 
any questioning tonight.” 

“That should not be necessary, Mrs. Hudnutt.” Trant 
dropped into a chair close to where Jerry and I sat together 
on the couch. “At the moment there is one question of ex- 
treme importance. I want to know whether Norma Sayler 
gave any of you people the special delivery letter which she 
found this afternoon in the pocket of Grace Hough’s bor- 
rowed fur coat?” 

Once again his gray eyes traveled around the dimly lit 
room. I was back again at my first visit to the formal garden— 
when I saw Norma Sayler take the letter from her purse, saw 
her hold it toward Marcia and then saw no more in the sud- 
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den astonishment of Steve’s reappearance. I turned to look 
at Marcia. She was standing by the window, staring straight 
at the detective. 

She didn’t speak. Nor did anyone else. 

After a pause Trant said: “Then there’s no doubt as to the 
motive for this second murder. Norma Sayler was killed be- 
cause of that letter and what it told her. Chief Jordan’s men 
have retrieved her purse from the fountain. The letter is not 
there.” 

I had known that must be the motive, of course. There 
could have been no other explanation. I waited tensely, my 
hand holding Jerry’s arm. 

“The medical examiner has not had time yet to give us 
details,” Trant continued, “but we know that Norma Sayler 
was not drowned. Like Grace Hough she was struck on the 
back of the head before she was thrown in the water.” He 
looked down at the soft gray carpet. “We have already found 
the weapon—a small iron statue which used to stand by the 
edge of the pool. It had been thrown in the water, too. There 
will be virtually no chance for fingerprints.” 

The little bearded dwarf! The manikin which had seemed 
to listen so sardonically that night when Steve and I were 
together in the garden, the manikin whose red-pointed shoe 
I had seen thrusting out of the water . . . it was horrible to 
think that I had been trying to rescue him when I saw 
Norma’s body gleaming gold in the pool. 

Trant’s voice cut into my thoughts again. “There’s another 
thing Chief Jordan wants to know. During the earlier part 
of the evening a small spotlight played on the garden. At 
some stage it stopped working. Mr. Hough, I believe you 
helped with the lights? Do you know anything about that?” 

Jerry said: “Lee and I noticed it. I was surprised. Nick had 
told me earlier he was going to keep it on all the evening.” 
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“That’s what I thought,” said Trant. “You see, the spot 
wasn’t switched off from inside. The wires had been cut 
through—presumably by the murderer of Norma Sayler. If 
it hadn’t been for the moon, the body might not have been 
discovered until much later.” 

The detective looked up, his face very drawn, as near to giv- 
ing away his feelings as I had ever seen it. “I want to admit 
to you all that the police are partly responsible for what has 
happened. Miss Lovering reported to me immediately she 
found out that Norma was holding back that letter. I came 
here as quickly as I could. When I arrived, instead of going 
to her immediately, I thought it even more important to hear 
what Mr. Carteris had to tell me. Although I guessed there 
might be danger for Norma, I never dreamed it was as real 
as it turned out to be.” 

He said: “It was the same with Chief Jordan. He has been 
at Wentworth College all the evening. He knew about 
Norma but he was busy investigating something else which 
has just come up—something which seemed of vital im- 
portance to him.” Trant smiled a thin, humorless smile. “We 
all showed a tendency to mistake the fiddling for the burning 
Rome.” 

His voice was suddenly clipped, impersonal again. “Mrs. 
Hudnutt, Mr. Hough, Miss Lovering, Mr. Carteris and I 
all saw Norma Sayler in the gallery just as I arrived. Did any 
of you see her after that time?” 

Dean Appel swung one large leg over the other. No one 
spoke. 

“Presumably then she was killed very soon after she left 
the gallery—while I was talking to Mr. Carteris.” The detec- 
tive glanced at Steve, adding quietly: “Alibis for those mo- 
ments may be rather important later on. Meanwhile I under- 
stand from Miss Lovering that Norma did not take that letter 
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to the police straight away because she had a reason for want- 
ing to talk first to the person who wrote it. I should be most 
interested to know which of you people were alone with 
her at any time during the dance.” 

Some of the old Trant was returning, the soft-voiced, in- 
scrutable Trant who could put the most vital question as if 
it were just something that mildly interested him. 

I could feel Jerry’s arm tense beneath the soft wool of the 
sweater. There was still that blind remembrance of horror 
in his eyes but his voice was doggedly in control as he told 
the story of his talk with Norma as he had told it to me—how 
he had made her go out into the formal garden, had urged 
her to give the letter to the police and how she had paid no 
attention. 

“T left her by the fountain. She wouldn’t go in with me. She 
—she said she had a date.” 

It’s strange how I could feel that sudden tautness in the 
atmosphere although I’m sure nobody moved. Penelope was 
standing by the mantel, staring at the point of her cigarette; 
Marcia was still at the window, white and cool; Robert, sunk 
in a chair, had one slim hand to his face. Perhaps it was their 
very stillness that gave them away. 

Trant was saying: “And Norma told you who the date was 
with, Mr. Hough?” 

“No. But as I was going away, I saw someone move toward 
her from the direction of the gym. I don’t . . .” 

“There isn’t any need to have him say it,” interrupted 
Robert in a small, tired voice. “I'll admit it was I. I was the 
person whom Miss Sayler insisted upon seeing in the garden.” 

Neither Penelope nor Marcia stirred and I knew then that 
they knew whatever it was that Robert had to tell. Jerry’s 
fingers had come up to take mine. I remember Steve watching 
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Robert with an odd, quizzical expression and, once again, the 
sweet-sour perfume of wild freesia. 

Trant said, “And why did she insist on seeing you?” 

“Surely you must know by now that anyone who gets 
murdered invariably insists upon seeing me first.” Robert 
gave a savage little laugh which showed me more than any- 
thing just how near the breaking point he was. “Norma Say- 
ler had a very good reason for wanting to see me. She had 
read that special delivery letter which had been sent to Grace 
Hough. She was under the impression that it was I who 
wrote it.” 

Dean Appel leaned forward suddenly, staring. “You, Hud- 
nutt, you wrote that special delivery letter?” 

“I did not say I wrote it, Appel,” said Robert thinly. “In 
fact, very definitely and once and for all, I did not write it 
or any other letter to Grace Hough. That was purely Norma 
Sayler’s assumption.” 

“She had a reason for that assumption, Dr. Hudnutt?” 
queried Trant quietly. 

That long, suspended pause was almost more than I could 
bear. 

Then Robert said: “I can tell you what Norma Sayler told 
me, Lieutenant. It wasn’t much. I went out to the garden. 
She was waiting there by the fountain. She seemed in a 
highly excited state. She produced a letter from her bag. It 
meant nothing to me until she told me it was the special 
delivery which had come for Grace Hough on the night of 
her death. My first instinct naturally was to tell her to give 
it to the police right away. She said: ‘I’m surprised you 
should advise me to do that. You of all people!’ I didn’t have 
the slightest idea what she was driving at. Then she took the 
letter out of the envelope, held it in the path of the spotlight 
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and started to read passages out loud. They were passages of 
an extremely ardent nature; one was extolling Grace Hough 
in comparison with Norma Sayler; the other spoke of a 
quarrel in the afternoon, of forgiveness, of an appointment at 
the theater later in the evening. I was still completely con- 
fused. She asked me if those sentences didn’t strike a chord 
in my memory. It was then that she accused me of writing the 
letter myself.” 

Robert Hudautt threw out his hands in a gesture which 
expressed far more than any words could have done. “What 
was I to say? I denied it, of course. I had never written a let- 
ter to Grace Hough. But Norma Sayler insisted that it could 
have been written by no one else. She said it was signed: 
Robert.” 

In all the whole crazy story of that special delivery letter, 
nothing had been so completely fantastic as this, the latest 
and most crucial revelation. A letter signed Robert, a letter 
speaking of a quarrel and of a date later in the day—a letter 
that hadn’t been written by Robert Hudnutt! 

I expected to hear Lieutenant Trant’s quiet, relentless voice. 
But he did not speak. He sat bent slightly forward in the 
chair, brushing a speck of ash from the sharp creased trousers 
of his dress suit. 

“Since she had made that accusation,” continued Robert, 
“T thought I had the right to see the letter. But she would not 
give it to me. Finally I did persuade her to show me the 
envelope and I pointed out that even if she thought-the style 
was mine, at least she must realize that the writing was not.” 
He gave that slight, dry laugh again. “After all, there are a 
great many other Roberts in the world. But Norma continued 
to accuse me of having had some clandestine relationship 
with Grace Hough. There seemed to be a certain malicious- 
ness in her tone. Heaven knows why. I’ve never done any- 
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thing to make the girl dislike me. Finally she said she in- 
tended to show the letter to the police eventually but she felt 
it necessary to show it to my wife first.” 

His eyes, so vague and defenseless, moved to Penelope’s. 
“During these last days all of us have become so deeply 
drawn into this terrible business that I have given up trying 
to fight against circumstance. I told Norma Sayler that if she 
wanted to do that senseless, unfair thing, it was not in my 
power to stop her. I left her and went back into the gym to 
Penny and Marcia. I told them what Norma Sayler had 
said and what she was planning. What else could I do?” 

If you believed him, there was something pitiful about that 
story. It was pitiful for Robert, who had been hounded re- 
morselessly from the very beginning of the affair. It was 
pitiful for Norma, too. There was no question now that she 
had held that letter back out of a spiteful desire to avenge 
the public reprimand Penelope had given her that day in 
Commons. A trivial college animosity, a spiteful girl’s in- 
stinct to score off someone who had made her feel small and 
then, suddenly, out of the night—murder. 

Trant was looking at the Dean of Women now. “And 
Norma did come to you after she made that extraordinary ac- 
cusation against your husband?” 

Penelope nodded. “She did.” 

“Let me tell, Penny.” It was Marcia Parrish who had 
broken in. “You’d better hear it from me, Lieutenant, be- 
cause I was the one who talked to Norma. She came into the 
gym just after Robert had told us what she’d said. She asked 
to speak to Mrs. Hudnutt. I knew she bore the Dean a grudge 
and I knew it would be impossible if she was allowed to have 
the scene with her she wanted. I insisted on Norma’s speak- 
ing to me instead. It was her idea to go out in the garden 
again. She wouldn’t stay where people might overhear us.” 
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Marcia moved forward so that she stood in the path of light 
from the shaded lamp .. . serene, lovely, very much mis- 
tress of herself. “I didn’t stay with her long. I told her what 
I thought of her behavior. Even if she did honestly believe 
Robert had written the letter, she had no right to satisfy 
her spite by being deliberately cruel. I told her she was a fool 
not to go to the police immediately—a rather tiresome fool.” 

Marcia paused. “In her way, Norma was as stubborn as 
Grace. She went on claiming over and over again that Robert 
must have written the letter even if the writing was different. 
She took it out of her bag and asked me to read it if I didn’t 
believe her.” 

Once again there was a sudden sharpness in the atmosphere. 
That, of course, was the most important moment of all to 
me, the moment when, through the rhododendrons, I had 
seen Norma holding the letter out to Marcia. 

“Did you read the letter, Miss Parrish?” asked Trant. 

“T did not.” Marcia’s voice was very calm. “I refused even 
to touch it. I did not want any more responsibility than I 
have at the moment. J just told her once again to take it to 
the police.” 

“And she said she would?” 

“No.” Marcia gave him a rather queer look. “She said 
something that was a little odd. She said she’d just realized 
how the whole matter might have quite a different explana- 
tion.” 

Trant asked incisively : “What did she mean by that?” 

“She didn’t tell me anything more. And she refused to re- 
turn with me to the gym. I couldn’t force her back against 
her will, so I left her. But I telephoned the local police im- 
mediately. They told me Chief Jordan was already at Went- 
worth. There didn’t seem to be anything else I could do.” 

“This, of course, was some time before I arrived?” 
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“About half an hour, I’d say.” 

Trant’s eyes had moved to Dean Appel. “Well, Dean, did 
you speak to Norma at any time?” 

“I?” echoed Appel hastily. “Indeed no. At least, I had a 
few moments dancing with her earlier in the evening. I 
always make a point of dancing with the students. But one 
of the boys cut in almost at once. Hardly spoke two words 
to her.” 

“Mr. Carteris?” 

Steve started as if he had been shaken out of some train of 
thought of his own. “I? No, I never was near Norma. I just 
caught a glimpse of her in the garden with Miss Parrish when 
I met Lee. That’s all.” | 

It was my turn then. Rather shakily I told of my own 
frustrated attempts to get to Norma, how I had met Steve 
and gone back to dance with him and later with Dr. Hudnutt, 
how finally I had reached Jerry again. We'd been together 
then right through the moment of Trant’s arrival down to 
the time I had made my frightful discovery in the fountain 
pool. 

The detective listened intently. Then he said: “Well, that 
seems fairly clear. It’s also very clear that the murder was 
committed after I arrived at the dance and we saw Norma 
in the gallery. I can account for Mr. Carteris during that 
time. He was with me right until the alarm was sounded. Mr. 
Hough and Miss Lovering were having supper together and 
can account for each other.” He paused and the implications 
of that pause were obvious. “But if anyone else had gone out 
again into the formal garden after .. .” 

He left the sentence there, his eyes moving slowly from 
one face to another with a gaze which wasn’t accusatory, but 
which somehow had the effect of putting the emphasis of 
suspicion on each person in turn. 
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Dean Appel gave a nervous little cough. “You can count 
me out too, Lieutenant. At the time of your arrival, I hap- 
pened to be dancing with the President’s wife. I saw you come 
in with Mrs. Hudnutt. I remained with the President’s wife 
chatting until the news of the tragedy was brought to us. 
I'm sure she will be able to confirm that fact.” 

Marcia said softly: “I saw you come in, too, Lieutenant. 
I was dancing with Dr. Hudnutt. After that we went up- 
stairs to supper. We were still up there together when the 
music stopped and everyone started hurrying out. Dozens 
of students must have seen us,” 

Trant’s eyes widened very slightly. “In that case, it seems 
that everyone in this room will be able to establish a definite 
alibi.” He paused, his gaze traveling to Penelope. “Except 
you, Mrs. Hudnutt. Or can you produce one of these ex- 
cellent alibis too?” 

Penelope returned his stare steadily. “As a matter of fact 
I cannot, Lieutenant. At the time to which you are referring, 
I went out alone to the formal garden.” 

It was rather frightening the way that one remark con- 
centrated every atom of attention on Penelope. Robert half 
rose, his eyes dark with anxiety; Marcia’s hands dropped to 
her side. 

Only Penelope herself was calm. 

“I had a very definite reason for going there. I had been 
worried about Norma ever since Marcia told me of her talk 
with her. Although you had arrived, Lieutenant, you had 
gone off with Steven Carteris. Neither you nor the local 
police seemed to be paying any attention to Norma.” I 
thought I detected a faintly challenging tone in her cool 
voice. “As Dean of Women I felt it my duty to make sure 
she was safe. I went up to the gallery where we had seen her. 
She was no longer there. I found Elaine Sayler up there but 
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she didn’t know where her sister was, either. Since I couldn’t 
locate her on the dance floor, there was only one other place 
to look. That is why I went to the formal garden.” 

“And... ?” asked Trant very softly. 

Penelope lit a cigarette, watching him over the spurting 
match flame. “She wasn’t there. So far as I could see, no one 
was there.” ? 

“The spotlight was on or off, Mrs, Hudnutt ?” 

“I really couldn’t say. I have the impression that it was 
quite dark. Yes, I think the spotlight was off.” 

For a moment the Lieutenant did not speak. He was look- 
ing at Penelope thoughtfully. “You realize, of course, that 
what you’ve told us puts you on the scene just about the time 
we suppose the murder was committed?” 

“I do,” said Penelope. 

All the many diffuse cross-currents of suspicion and an- 
tagonism seemed to have simplified themselves now into a 
guarded battle of wills between Trant and Penelope, the two 
most forceful personalities in the room. 

The detective stirred slightly in his chair. “There are several 
points which I would like to take up with you, Mrs. Hudnutt. 
I would mention them now, but I expect you would rather 
wait until we are alone.” 

“On the contrary,” said Penelope evenly, “if you have any- 
thing to ask me I would much prefer to have you ask it in 
front of these people. Presumably they are involved as much 
as I.” 

“Very well,” said Trant. If Penelope noticed the subtle 
undertone of menace in his voice, she gave no sign of it. 
“You agree, of course, Mrs. Hudnutt, that what happened to- 
night is the direct result of what happened to Grace Hough. 
I'd like to go back to that other night for a moment. Mr. 
Carteris has just told me with extreme reluctance that he 
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delivered a letter at this house shortly before the time Grace 
must have been killed. That letter was from Grace Hough 
and addressed to you. You never mentioned a letter to me.” 

I felt a sudden unreasonable anger against Steve for men- 
tioning that letter which Marcia and I had tried so hard to 
keep back. 

For the first time Penelope was unsure of herself. “Letter ?” 
she echoed. “What letter do you... ?” 

“J must take the blame for that,” cut in Marcia, her dark 
eyes meeting mine. “Mrs, Hudnutt doesn’t know about that 
letter. I found it in the mail-box. I read it and deliberately 
kept it back from her.” 

“That’s true,” I added. “Miss Parrish showed it to me. 
And I—I burnt it. Mrs. Hudnutt never saw it.” 

“Neither did the police.” One of Trant’s eyebrows moved 
slightly upward but he made no other comment. He just 
said: “Well, that covers one point, Mrs. Hudnutt. Now I 
wonder if you would be good enough to refresh my memory 
on your actual movements that night. After you returned 
from the theater with your husband and Miss Parrish, I be- 
lieve you went straight to bed, didn’t you?” 

Penelope nodded. “I did.” 

“There’s a telephone extension in your room, isn’t there?” 

“Lhefevis.’ 

“Then it’s perfectly possible that you could have over- 
heard Grace’s call to your husband from the service station P” 

“I disconnected the extension before I went to sleep. But 
you have only my own word for that. Go on.” 

Trant’s voice was extremely polite. “If at any time you had 
moved to the head of the stairs, you could have overheard the 
conversation which was going on in this room between your 


husband and Miss Parrish about Grace Hough. You could 
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have heard them discussing the fact that she had threatened 
tO expose a very serious...” 

“There is no need to be tactful, Lieutenant.” Penelope’s 
tone was brisk, rather impatient. “Robert has told me about— 
a certain incident that happened to him in California. The 
only reason he didn’t mention it to me months ago was that 
it is a subject he has extreme reluctance in talking about. But 
when Grace Hough was killed, I knew absolutely nothing 
about the California episode or the fact that Grace had some 
silly notion of bringing it to light again.” 

“But you could have heard about it if you had listened at 
the upstairs landing,” persisted Trant almost sadly. “If you 
had, you would have overheard something which would have 
made you bitterly angry with Grace Hough. You would also 
have known where she could be found alone that night. Miss 
Lovering has established the fact that your yellow sedan did 
leave the college before Miss Parrish’s—just about the time of 
the murder. Someone must have been driving it. Do you still 
deny going out that night to meet Grace Hough?” 

Penelope’s lips were tight. “I most certainly do.” 

“And yet, the very next day, you sent your yellow sedan 
away to New York to be repainted and re-upholstered. Isn’t 
that a curious coincidence?” 

“It may be. But that is what happened.” 

Lieutenant Trant was looking at his left thumbnail. I 
knew that of old as the most ominous of all his mannerisms. 
“T’'ve already told you the case took on a new development 
this afternoon. We had your car taken from the place where it 
was being repaired, Mrs. Hudnutt. Men from the police 
laboratories have given it a thorough examination. It was 
the result of that examination which brought Chief Jordan 
here tonight and made him devote his time to searching your 
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garage when he might possibly have saved Norma Sayler’s 
life.” 

His voice stopped. I didn’t know what he was going to 
say next, I didn’t have the slightest idea. But I could tell from 
the faint curl of his lip that Lieutenant Trant had found the 
exact moment to play his trump card. 

“Yes,” he said, “the men at the laboratory have examined 
your car, Mrs. Hudnutt. On the upholstery of the back seat 
they have discovered several small stains. Those stains have 
been analyzed and proved to be blood—human blood of the 
same type as Grace Hough’s. I think there is absolutely no 
doubt now that yours was the car which drove Grace’s body 
to Greyville.” 

It had come now. With a blinding sense of finality, I saw 
just how Lieutenant Trant had capped that subtly strong 
case against Penelope Hudnutt. 

For one long drawn moment there was absolutely no reac- 
tion from anyone. All the others, I think, were as stunned as 
I. Then slowly I could see the different expressions sliding 
into the faces around me—Jerry and Steve, their eyes going 
grim, guarded; Dean Appel’s mouth dropping open, register- 
ing incredulity and outraged decorum; Marcia with the color 
draining from her cheeks. 

But it was Penelope, of course, who was submitted to the 
acid test. 

Her gaze never once faltered as it fixed Lieutenant Trant. 
Her head was tilted backward with a majestic denial of con- 
cern. 

“You are accusing me then, Lieutenant Trant, of having 
murdered Grace Hough?” 

The detective’s fingers played slowly over the arm of his 
chair. “I am afraid it looks very much that way, Mrs. Hud- 
nutt.” 
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I don’t remember having noticed Robert until then. He 
was suddenly there in the center of my consciousness, mov- 
ing across the room to his wife’s side. His shoulders were 
stooped as if there was some invisible burden, far too heavy 
for him to carry, which was weighing them down. He took 
Penelope’s hand and held it a moment without speaking. 
Then very slowly he turned to Lieutenant Trant. 

And I saw his face. 

It was very still with the arid stillness of a man who has 
suffered too much to be able to feel anything any more. 

“Tt is fantastic to continue with this accusation, Lieutenant. 
I know you do not suspect my wife. I know this is just another 
attempt to force me into saying what you have been trying 
to make me say for days. It will come to you, of course, as a 
pitiful anticlimax. But I am ready to admit it at last.” 

He gave a slight, weary gesture with his hand. 

“T killed Grace Hough.” 


Chapter Twenty-T wo 


I killed Grace Hough.” Robert Hudnutt’s words still 
seemed to ripple over the surface of that long, cold si- 
lence. For a moment I couldn’t raise my eyes, couldn’t bring 
myself to see what effect that sudden, terrible confession 
would have on Penelope and Marcia. 

I had reached a stage now where nothing could really 
shock me any more. My mind just went on working me- 
chanically, listing facts like an automatic adding machine. 
Lieutenant Trant had suspected this for some time. He had 
deliberately accused Penelope in order to force this admis- 
sion from Robert. It was all over now. We were going to 
hear the tragic riddle of Grace’s death and Norma’s. 

“Thank you, Dr. Hudnutt. I am glad to hear you say that 
at last.” 

Trant’s voice was quiet and oddly respectful. For the first 
time since the beginning of that harrowing session I was re- 
lieved to hear him speak. He sounded so sane, so everyday. 
It was almost as though he were thanking Robert for passing 
him the salt at dinner. 

I did look up then. I had expected to see on Robert’s face 
the expression of gaunt, tortured suffering which I had 
caught there the very first day when he heard the news of 
Grace’s death. Instead, I saw him standing there by his 
wife, his eyes rather wistfully on her face, and looking ab- 
surdly boyish despite the gray hair at his temples and the 
dark shadows beneath his eyes. 


“I’m sorry, dear,” he said, speaking to Penelope in a low, 
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intimate voice which seemed to shut the rest of us out en- 
tirely. “I should have told you. But I hadn’t the courage to 
ask you to share this thing with me. You see, it was I who 
took your car that night. Simply because mine wouldn’t 
start. Silly how a little thing like that can mean so very much.” 

His tired eyes turned to Marcia, who was watching him 
with a sort of desperate blankness. “I should have told you, 
too, Marcia. I meant to that very next morning. But I’m 
afraid you tempted me. You took it for granted I had gone 
to pick Grace up in my own car and then you told me you 
saw my car in the garage when you got back from your trip 
to the filling station. And so you gave me an almost perfect 
alibi. You would have been able to swear—without perjur- 
ing yourself—that there would have been no time for me to 
have taken that ghastly trip to Greyville. It was so easy to 
keep back that one little thing. I’m sorry I wasn’t more 
frank, Marcia. And I’m more sorry than I can say that I 
made you believe in me and be ready to do so much for me 
—when I didn’t deserve your confidence.” 

“But, Robert!” Marcia’s hand moved slowly to her throat. 
SEAL CAME 23a? 

“[’m afraid I can and—must. I was a fool even to think 
there was any other way out of this ghastly maze.” Robert 
turned to Trant, a bitter smile twitching the corners of his 
mouth. “You probably don’t set a great deal of score by my 
word of honor, Lieutenant. But I want to tell you this. I 
admit that I did kill Grace Hough but, as God is my witness, 
I did so unintentionally and without either malice or pre- 
meditation.” 

Trant broke in there. His voice was strangely different as 
he suggested rather than warned that Robert was under no 
obligation to admit to anything that he might regret. He 
spoke gently with all the veiled menace gone. It was as 
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though he had nothing but sympathy now with the quarry 
he had run to earth so ruthlessly. 

“Thank you, Lieutenant.” Robert’s voice was very firm 
now. “But I would prefer everyone in this room to hear what 
I have to say. I have caused them all needless suffering by my 
vacillation. They have the right to know the truth. Iam going 
to admit to something which is probably criminal. But I will 
never admit to murder.” He turned to his wife and again 
there was that intimate, shutting out tone in his voice. “You’d 
rather have them hear, wouldn’t you Penny?” 

I hated having to look at Penelope. She was standing there 
by the mantel, very stiff and straight. She seemed far away 
from us all, as though struggling with something that was al- 
most too strong for her. 

“Tt is as you wish, Robert,” she said tonelessly. 

“You probably all know the circumstances that led up to 
this tragedy,” continued her husband in that blank, frozen 
voice. “Grace’s childish feeling for me that turned so sud- 
denly to malice; that scene in the quarry; that later scene at 
the theater; and finally the telephone call from the service 
station. There is no need to go over that again, is there, Lieu- 
tenant?” 

Trant shook his head. 

“T went to the service station alone to pick Grace up, partly 
because there seemed no other alternative, partly because she 
had asked me to. As she sounded more or less apologetic over 
the phone, I thought I might be able to talk to her—to make 
her see reason.” Robert gave an imperceptible shrug. “I was 
upset and nervous and I couldn’t start my car. That’s why I 
took my wife’s. I drove along the road that leads from the 
college to the New York highway. I wasn’t speeding, but I 
was going fairly fast. It had started to rain, a slight drizzle 
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it was then—only enough to make the surface of the road 
skiddy.” . 

He passed one of his finely shaped hands across his fore- 
head. It was almost as hard for us as for him, waiting, won- 
dering exactly how he would explain that ghastly happening 
_at the quarry which had already been given so many tentative 
explanations. 

“I suppose I slowed up when I got to the curve by the 
quarry. But I don’t remember much about those moments. I 
only know that I had put out a hand to turn on my wind- 
shield wiper. The rain had misted the glass quite consider- 
ably. That’s why I didn’t see exactly what happened—why I 
didn’t know anything until I felt that violent jolt. I knew 
then that I had hit something just as I rounded the corner. I 
stopped the car. I got out.” 

Once again his hand went to his forehead, covering his face 
as if to shut out some horrible memory. 

“T saw at once what it was I had struck. There was a girl 
lying by the side of the road, her head flung back against the 
stones at the mouth of the quarry—a girl in a red raincoat. 
Grace Hough .. .” 

In the vibrant silence that followed I was dimly aware of 
the muted tapping of the wistaria against the window pane. 
Marcia had turned toward Robert, her eyes suddenly hope- 
ful. 

“So that was it, Robert. It—it was an accident!” 

I was thinking that way, too. An automobile accident—a 
hit-and-run driver. After so much suspicion had been cast on 
so many of us, Grace’s death had been an accident. Vague 
fragments from the medical report at that first inquest at 
Greyville drifted into my mind. The doctor hadn’t thought it 
could have been an automobile that killed Grace . . . the 
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wound had been at the back of the head . . . not the type 
usually caused by a car. Then, in my memory I was back 
again in that cold, dank quarry with Lieutenant Trant as he 
picked up that jagged stone from the heap beneath the face 
of the rock. I began to see. 

If Grace had fallen backward, if she had struck her head on 
a rock at the edge of the road, a rock which someone had 
later carried into the quarry... ! 

I clung to the thought that it might have been that way— 
an accident. It should have brought relief with it. But it 
didn’t. What if Robert could prove Grace’s death had been 
accidental? There was Norma to think of now. Norma had 
been murdered. No one could possibly deny that. 

Robert Hudnutt’s voice had shattered the porcelain si- 
lence. 

“For a moment I didn’t move. I just stood there, staring at 
her—at that hunched, limp body in the red raincoat. Then I 
saw a rock, a small, jagged rock about a foot away from her 
head. I picked it up. I don’t really know why. The light from 
the headlights showed there was blood on it—wet blood, 
gleaming. I dropped it. I remember that clearly, the stone 
and the blood and the thin, driving rain.” 

He was staring at Trant and through him with those dark 
remote eyes. “I was in another car accident once before. I 
have never fully gotten over the shock of that. And then 
this! Perhaps that will explain a little why I acted as I did. 
It was all like a nightmare, something from the grave of 
memory. I bent over Grace. I felt her pulse. I did all those 
things mechanically, and I knew that there was no life left.” 

Hudnutt paused a moment. “It was only gradually that I 
began to realize just how appalling my position was. For the 
second time in my life, I had killed a girl. That was terrible 
enough in itself. But it was far worse than that. I had killed 
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Grace Hough who had had an absurd—I suppose you would 
call it a fixation—on me; who had pestered me, threatened 
that very night to expose the one thing I had been trying to 
forget. Miss Lovering had been a witness to part of the pleas- 
ant little scene which she made at the theater, I could not 
know exactly how much she had overheard. Miss Parrish 
knew that Grace was a menace to my position here and to my 
domestic happiness. She knew I had insisted on driving out 
alone to meet her. Both of them would be forced to admit I 
had every motive, every opportunity to murder Grace 
Hough. And there she was—dead by the side of my car.” 

“One moment, please, Dr. Hudnutt,” broke in Trant, his 
voice still very soft. “I want you to tell me if you saw Grace 
there in the road before your car struck her.” 

“No. As I said, I was just turning on the windshield wiper. 
I didn’t see anything, didn’t know anything except that my 
car had struck some object.” Hudnutt slipped back again 
into that quiet, spell-binding story. “I remembered that first 
accident with its ghastly consequences, and I realized just 
what this second thing would do to me. That is what made 
me act as I did. I wasn’t really a rational human being at the 
time. I just knew that I couldn’t ever let anyone know what 
had happened. I lifted Grace into my car. Her clothes were 
damp from the rain. I wrapped a rug round her. I remem- 
bered the stone. That couldn’t be left there. I picked it up 
again. Even then I realized the rain would wash away what- 
ever—whatever traces might be on it. I drove into the quarry 
as far as I could go from the road. I put the stone among a 
pile of other stones. I had the dim feeling no one could find 
it there where there were so many other stones. I went back 
to my car and Grace. Then I heard a faint droning from the 
road and I knew another car was coming. I switched off my 


headlights.” 
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He had half turned toward Marcia. “I know it sounds com- 
pletely inconsistent, but I had a sudden revulsion from what 
I was doing—an overwhelming desire to get to that car, to 
stop it and have everything over and done with. I hurried to 
the mouth of the quarry on foot. I saw that car coming from 
the direction of the college. I was just about to step out and 
stop it when I recognized it as Miss Parrish’s car. I checked 
myself just in time. I couldn’t bring her into it; couldn’t 
shift any of the ghastly responsibility on to her. It wouldn’t 
have been fair. 

“When her car went by, my last chance went with it. I was 
doomed to go deeper and deeper into that morass J had made 
for myself. ] guessed Miss Parrish would be going to the serv- 
ice station. She might perhaps look into the quarry on the 
way back. I had to get away before then. I started my engine. 
I drove out of the quarry. The dim idea came to me that I 
should take Grace to the college infirmary, but somehow I 
couldn’t do that. And I couldn’t drive toward New York 
without meeting Miss Parrish. I had no definite plan. I never 
really had one. I remembered there was a hospital at Grey- 
ville. I knew a doctor there. It was a quiet side road. The 
chain of thought was as hazy as that. I just drove—blindly.” 

For a moment he stopped speaking. It was as if, even now, 
he found it too hard to recount that drive to Greyville. 

“It was only when I reached the bridge outside the town 
that I began to realize exactly what I was doing. I was driving 
a dead girl to a hospital more than twenty miles away from 
the place where she had been killed. How could I possibly ex- 
plain that away? People would ask why on earth I hadn’t 
taken her to Wentworth Hospital or the college infirmary. 
They would think perhaps that Grace had not been killed 
instantaneously in that accident—that her life might have 
been saved if I had rushed her to the nearest doctor. But I had 
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brought her all the way to Greyville and she was dead. No 
one could possibly believe I was innocent of deliberate mur- 
der. I saw in a flash what it would mean to my wife—to our 
positions here at Wentworth.” 

His tongue came out to moisten his lips. “I stopped the car 
and got out. Then I looked at Grace once more. I felt her 
pulse again. I did everything to be sure.” His eyes turned to 
Jerry. “You must believe me, Mr. Hough, that if there had 
been the slightest flickering of life, I would have taken her to 
the hospital. I am not excusing myself for what I did to your 
sister, nor can I ask you to forgive me. I can only say that I 
took the foolish cowardly path, because there seemed no tol- 
erable alternative. I lifted Grace from the car. I carried her 
to the water’s edge. 1 ...1 don’t think you will want to 
hear any more, Mr. Hough... .” 

Jerry was gazing back at Robert Hudnutt, his face above 
the turtle neck of the sweater white as stone, his eyes reflect- 
ing some of the horror of that terrible story. Very huskily he 
said: | 

“T can see how it was for you—how hard it must have 
been.” 

Jerry’s hand went out in an odd little gesture as if he 
wanted to say something more but couldn’t find the words. 

“Thank you.” A faint warmth kindled for a moment in 
Robert’s spent eyes. “You know the rest. I drove home. I went 
to bed. My wife was asleep. She knew nothing of all this— 
nothing at all. I did intend to tell Miss Parrish next morning, 
and to ask her advice. But, when she jumped to the conclu- 
sion I had gone out in my own car—when she made it so 
easy for me to tell one little lie in exchange for an alibi—I let 
myself be lulled into a false sense of security. There was only 
the car to think of then. I suggested to my wife that it should 
be done over. I had the vague idea someone might have seen 
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it, so I had it painted a different color. I’m afraid that was 
another of the criminally stupid things I did.” 

He paused a moment and when he spoke again his voice 
was firmer, more resolute. “There is one thing that I want 
you all to know. I should most certainly have come forward if 
there had been the least question of an innocent person being 
accused. I want you also to know that I never gave Grace 
Hough any cause to think I was interested in her in any way 
except as a promising student. I never wrote any letters to 
her, and”—he gave a slight shrug—‘‘you must believe me 
when I say I have not the slightest idea who killed Norma 
Sayler.” 

I had been completely carried away from that long shad- 
owy room back into those terrible hours in Robert’s past. 
Now that he had stopped speaking the spell was broken. I 
saw the small, glowing table lamp again; the freesia gleaming 
dull-white in their bowl; Steve’s young intent face, and Lieu- 
tenant Trant leaning forward in his chair, his hands moving 
absently over the arms. 

As I watched their movement I realized suddenly that 
Robert’s harrowing confession had not really solved the mys- 
tery of Grace Hough. It made her death a senseless accident 
broken away from the real pattern. It did not explain who 
wrote Grace those innumerable special delivery letters; who 
made her change her mind about going to the Amber Club 
or who it was that she hoped to meet at the theater. Above 
all, it did not explain the identity of that mysterious person 
whom Grace had gone to meet at the quarry later that night, 
and it shed no ray of light on the grim puzzle of Norma’s 
death—Norma’s death which must somehow be linked with 
the earlier tragedy. 

Robert’s voice broke in again. “Well, Lieutenant, I’m 
ready.” 
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“Wait a minute, Robert.” Penelope had sprung up from 
her chair and was walking briskly across the room to the 
telephone. We all watched her purposeful movements as she 
lifted the receiver and asked for a New York number. While 
she was waiting, she looked at Trant, her eyes steady and 
controlled. “Chief Jordan will, of course, want statements 
from us at the courthouse?” 

Trant nodded. 

“In that case,” said Penelope quietly, “I should prefer my 
husband to have a lawyer present. There’s no objection, I 

suppose?” 
~ Somehow that was typical of Penelope. By that single, sen- 
sible action she made the rest of us seem like overemotional 
children. 

“Of course you may get a lawyer, Mrs. Hudnutt,” replied 
Trant softly. “But before you call him, I’d like you to hear 
something—something which may make you change your 
mind.” 

Penelope’s eyes were suddenly curious. For a moment she 
fingered the receiver uncertainly, then in a clipped, business- 
like voice, she canceled the call. 

But she stayed there by the telephone. 

“Dr. Hudnutt has been very frank with us,” said Trant, 
“although he might have let us know all this earlier, Of his 
own free will he has admitted that he had a strong motive 
to desire Grace’s death. He has admitted that he struck her 
with his car and disposed of her body. As a police officer I 
cannot officially approve either his action or his subsequent 
silence. But, as a man, I can only say I might have acted 
myself in a similar manner under those particular circum- 
stances.” 

Trant was watching each one of us in turn now as if it 
were particularly important that we should appreciate what 
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he was about to say. “In spite of those admissions, Dr. Hud- 
nutt has denied several other things. He has denied writing 
those letters to Grace Hough; he has denied killing Norma 
Sayler, who was murdered for what the last of those special 
delivery letters told her; he denies that he was the person 
with whom Grace had an appointment at the quarry; he has 
denied that her death was anything but a tragic accident.” 

He paused. “But we know that someone did write Grace 
special delivery letters; we know that she was intending to 
meet someone at the quarry; we know there is still a person 
involved in this case who plays a vitally important role and 
who is not Robert Hudanutt.” 

Once again I caught the thin scraping of the wistaria vine 
against the window. I could even hear the tiny rustle of the 
leaves in a night breeze. It was as silent as that. 

Trant was looking at Penelope again. “This is the point I 
want to bring to your attention, Mrs. Hudnutt,” he said very 
deliberately. “Surely the most essential part of your husband’s 
story is the fact that he was switching on his windshield wiper 
at the time when he felt that sudden jolt. He did not see 
Grace Hough until he got out of his car and found her lying 
there dead.” 

I couldn’t really grasp what he meant, but I saw a sudden 
quickening of hope on Penelope’s drawn face. She turned 
to her husband. “Robert, don’t you see what he’s suggesting? 
You never saw Grace fall in front of your car. Perhaps she 
was already dead when you struck her. Perhaps someone 
had murdered her and arranged it so that she was lying 
there on the bend, someone who knew you would be driving 
along that road, who set a deliberate trap to make you believe 
you killed her. Perhaps it was some ghastly, premeditated 
plan.” Her eyes, bright and eager, met Trant’s. “Isn’t that 
what you mean?” 
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Lieutenant Trant was watching her with a slow smile on 
his lips. “I mean, Mrs. Hudnutt, that I have been put in a 
rather extraordinary position. For days I have been doing 
my utmost to force your husband into admitting to murder. 
Now—” 

His gaze moved to Robert who was leaning back, limp 
and pale against the soft fabric of his chair. 

“T have the unusual and very pleasant task, Dr. Hudnutt, 
of assuring you that you were not responsible for Grace 


Hough’s death.” 


Chapter Twenty-T hree 


Ir was then, at the most dramatic of the evening’s many 
dramatic moments, that Chief Jordan arrived. He came 
into the room, followed by two plain-clothes men, looking 
exhausted and utterly dejected. His kindly eyes moved from 
one to the other of us and finally settled on the Lieutenant. 
Trant got up. It seemed incredible that he could leave us 
knowing so much and yet so very little, while we were still 
stunned by his announcement that Robert had not been re- 
sponsible for Grace’s death. 

But he did. Quietly he told Jordan that several of us had 
statements to make at the courthouse. And we were all troop- 
ing out into the spring darkness again—seven people in our 
smartest evening clothes going to the police station at one 
o’clock in the morning. 

There wasn’t enough room in the two police cars for all 
of us. Steve’s car was parked outside Broome. Steve and I 
walked to it over the moonlit lawns and drove to the court- 
house together. I remember the moment when we passed the 
gym, a bleak shell of darkness looming against the sky. 
Never before, I thought, in the history of Wentworth had the 
gym been dark at one o’clock on the night of the Senior Ball. 

And then we were all in the drab waiting room at the 
courthouse, sitting around on bare benches, silent and un- 
easy, waiting to be summoned in turn into Chief Jordan’s 
office. It reminded me crazily of the times when Elaine and 
I, as sophomores, had been sent up to report misdemeanor 


to the Dean of Women. 
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Only now the Dean of Women was outside with us, wait- 
ing too. 

Steve was called in first. I found a place on the bench next 
to Jerry. After about five minutes Steve came out again and 
a plain-clothes man beckoned to me. 

In the office Chief Jordan was sitting behind the desk with 
a male stenographer at his side. It was all brief and formal. 
While the man took notes I gave a bald account of the reap- 
pearance of my galyak coat, my own movements at the dance 
and the actual discovery in the pool. Jerry and I, thank heav- 
en, had been together all through the crucial moments when 
Norma must have been killed. We could give each other un- 
shakable alibis. In that official atmosphere things like alibis 
seemed to mean so mauch. 

Steve and Jerry‘were sitting together when I returned to 
the waiting room. The shock of what had happened that 
night seemed to have broken the barrier between them. They 
were talking together in low voices, looking just the way they 
used to be when they were the two closest friends at Went- 
worth. 

And then Jerry was called into the office. I wanted to wait 
for him but Penelope told me to drive back with Steve and go 
to Elaine. She gave me the key to her house, and I was with 
Steve again in his car. 

Neither of us spoke as we drove through the deserted main 
street of Wentworth toward the college garage. Steve looked 
pale and as tired as I felt. It was queer how all the questions 
I had been so anxious to ask a few hours before when he had 
suddenly appeared at the Ball seemed utterly unimportant 
now. Nothing was important except Norma and what had 
happened to her. 

We reached the garage and Steve headed through the 
open doors, past the solitary old night watchman and up the 
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ramp to the third floor where all the college cars were kept. 

It was eerie up there. The place was completely dark ex- 
cept for the fanwise beam from Steve’s headlights. Ahead I 
could make out the little closed-in repair shop. The sliding 
doors were open and I saw the back of a low-slung tan 
sports coupé inside. Dean Appel’s car was in the process of 
getting its summer coat of paint. 

Steve turned into his own parking space and the lights 
showed the maroon sedan immediately next to it. It gave me 
a strange, desolate feeling to see Norma Sayler’s car standing 
there, forlorn and empty, where it had always stood. I had 
come up here in it so many times with Elaine and Norma. 

I was moving to step out of the car when Steve gripped my 
hand. “Don’t go, Lee.” A shadow of the old sardonic smile 
was in his eyes. “I know you don’t give a damn what or why 
I’ve been doing the past couple of days. But I’ve got to tell 
you.” He paused. “You’ve been thinking I fled from justice, 
haven’t you? I’m afraid the truth is much less romantic. I’ve 
just been home, talking to Dad. Trant’s heard all about it. 
He’s an amazing guy. He seemed to know everything before I 
told him.” 

There was a musty, lifeless smell about that garage. “I don’t 
have to be convinced of Trant’s smartness,” I said hollowly. 

“But you've got to be convinced I’m not the lying son of a 
something you think I am,” said Steve urgently. “I’ve kept a 
few things back from you, about the red slicker, for example. 
I was a damn fool to do that. But everything else I told you 
there in the garden was true. I told you I got into a jam at 
the Amber Club; I told you I’d been dumb enough to confide 
in Grace once; I told you she threatened to tell the world if 
I didn’t drop her at the quarry. All that’s true.” 

“And you’re going to tell me what Grace had against you? 
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particularly caring. 

“It all seems so darn sophomoric now.” He pressed a little 
closer. “You remember that torch singer at the Amber Club, 
the girl who came right over and sang at me? It was as simple 
as that. In my old unregenerate days I’d had an affair with 
her. I’'d used a phony name on account of Dad’s position 
and she didn’t know I was a Governor’s son until Elaine 
got tight and gave her that crazy line about me. Then she 
started to get the idea there were some fancy pickings in it 
for her. She was the person that called me. I went to her 
dressing room and she had her campaign all worked out. 
There were some dumb letters I’d written. She said she’d 
go in for a breach of promise suit if I didn’t come across with 
the dough. I was scared as hell, simply because I didn’t have 
any dough to come across with and Elaine had given her the 
idea I was a millionaire playboy. I spent most of the night 
arguing, pleading with her to give me back the letters. I 
was hellish late getting back to Wentworth because I had to 
drive her home first. She left her slicker in my car.” 

There was something pathetic about that story, coming 
now of all times. Steve’s face was close to mine, flushed, awk- 
ward. I’d always thought of him as one of those super-sophis- 
ticates who knew exactly how to handle his women. This 
new picture of him as a blundering kid in the toils of a cheap 
gold-digger somehow made him far more human—and 
more attractive. 

“You poor darling,” I said. “And that’s what Grace found 
out?” 

“Sure. Remember how I told you Id confided in her in 
the old days when we all used to pal around together? It 
was about that Amber Club girl. She was singing somewhere 
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else then. I hadn’t seen her for months until the night of the 
party. When Grace made me pick her up at the service sta- 
tion, she saw that red slicker in my car. Grace was darn smart 
about things like that. She cottoned on to it—from the coat. 
That was her lever. She knew Dad was in the running for 
G.O.P. presidential nominee. She knew any sort of family 
scandal would cut his chances in half.” 

“And she also threatened to tell the girl you’re in love 
with?” 

“Yes.” Steve looked down at his brown knuckles. “She 
also threatened that. You can see what a swell motive for 
murdering her I had.” 

For a while neither of us spoke. I leaned back against 
the cool leather upholstery, thinking of Grace and Steve and 
all of us and wondering if there’d ever be any end to this trail 
of senseless unhappiness and doubt that Grace had left be- 
hind her. 

Steve’s voice broke into my thoughts. “You see now why 
I didn’t tell you any more than I did. I was a fool. I should 
have had the nerve to spill it all to you. But I was so damn 
scared for Dad. If the police ever traced that red slicker to 
me, I knew the whole story would get out in the press. That’s 
why I held back. That’s why I couldn’t even tell you where ’'d 
put your fur coat. And that’s why I scrammed so dramatically 
after you called me from the theater and told me Trant had 
gotten onto the slicker. There seemed only one thing to do 
then; and that was to give Dad the dope first and give him 
a chance to fix it. He was swell about it. His lawyer took it 
up with Sylvia and somehow scared the pants off her. My 
juvenilia are home in the family safe; the Carteris political 
future is unsullied by scandal—and I got out of it far more 
easily than I deserved.” 

I was going to say something reassuring when, suddenly, 
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he gripped my arm and said in a gruff kind of voice: “Let’s 
get out of this place.” 

We walked down the ramp in silence, our footsteps echo- 
ing against the cold cement. There was no light to guide us 
except the dim illumination from the main garage down- 
stairs. Steve called a quiet good night to the old colored man 
in the office and we headed up the short road which led to 
the north gate of the college. I suppose it was about two- 
thirty. The moon, thin and silver, had dropped nearer the 
horizon. The stars were blazing. 

I said: “There’s one thing you haven’t told me, Steve. Why 
did you put my coat in the back of Norma’s car?” 

“Grace told me to. When she switched coats, she said she 
didn’t want to lug the fur coat all the way back to Pigot. She 
asked me to take it to you, to thank you and to tell you how 
sorry she was she’d torn the lining or something. I pointed 
out I could hardly break into Pigot at that time of night. So 
she said to leave it in Norma’s car and you could get it in 
the morning. I put it in the luggage place because I thought 
it would be safer.” 

“T see,” I said, thinking how all the things that had seemed 
so fantastic in the career of my galyak fur coat had actually 
been so mundane. 

Steve slipped his arm through mine and we moved past the 
iron gates into the campus. Ahead of us Pigot loomed against 
the pale night sky, shrouded in respectable darkness. 

When we had almost reached the porch, Steve paused, put- 
ting his hands on my arms, looking down at me. I could just 
see his face with its dark phn and the tilted faun-like curve 
of his mouth. 

“You know everything now, Lee. You know what a shoddy 
fool I made of myself and how I’ve come out of it intact when 
I should have been held up to public derision—the smart 
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little sucker who was taken for a ride by the first cheap 
floosey that took the trouble. I’ve learned a heavy moral les- 
son, I suppose. Good for my character and all that. But the 
only thing that really matters has been shot to hell-and-gone. 
I used to be a hundred to one shot with my girl. Now, when 
she hears about this, I’ll be right off the board.” 

There was something so forlorn in his voice that I took his 
hand and squeezed it. “Darling, you’re not so hot on femi- 
nine psychology. Girls love men with tarnished pasts and 
repentant consciences. Up and tell her all. She’ll be thrilled.” 

“You really mean that?” 

“Of course. There’s only one thing that makes a girl mad 
and that’s being left out of what’s going on. Even I’m a bit 
mad about that, Steve. Why didn’t you tell me about the 
wicked, wicked torch singer from the beginning? Was it be- 
cause you didn’t trust me?” 

“Didn’t trust you!” He gave a short, odd laugh. “Your 
masculine psychology needs brushing up, too. Haven’t you 
guessed that I’d rather have you think I’m a murderer than 
just that sort of a fool, You see, you’ve always been two people 
to me, Lee. You're the swellest person in Wentworth and my 
very best friend, but”—he broke off, adding quietly—“you 
also happen to be the girl I’m crazy about.” 

I stared‘at him. I was too completely surprised to be able 
to think. Steve, who to me had always been the Governor’s 
son with a past, present and future strewn with the least cor- 
rect hat-check girls or the most correct debutantes, Steve who 
had always seemed too gay and irresponsible to care about 
anyone—Steve in love with me! 

He had taken both my hands now and was drawing me 
toward him. “I don’t want you to say anything,” he whis- 
pered. “I don’t want you to give it another thought. I know 
I don’t have a prayer. I know you’ve always been crazy about 
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Jerry and I don’t blame you. He’s far more of a person than 
I am. It’s been tough loving you so terribly and going on 
eating three meals a day. But I’m getting along nicely now. 
Everything’s under control.” 

He was looking down at me, a slim, tall shadow in his 
immaculate evening clothes. From the faint starlight I could 
see the wry smile on his lips. 

“T’ve got enough sense to see I’m the one with the breaks. 
Jerry, Elaine, the Hudnutts, Marcia, they’ve all had some- 
thing horrible come into their lives, something it’s going to be 
damn hard to forget. All I have to forget is you. And that 
shouldn’t be so difficult for a self-respecting young senior to 
whom Life is stretching out welcoming hands—as Prexy says 
at the end of term.” 

He bent suddenly and kissed me. His lips were warm, un- 
certain on mine—so very different from the quiet irony in 
his voice. 

Very slowly he drew away. 

“If ever you need a sucker already there on the hook, Lee, 
just reel in and you'll find me. Good night.” 

And he was gone, slipping away across the shadowy lawns 
toward Broome. 


Chapter Twenty-Four 


Tuat feeling of surprise and incredulity stayed with me 
as I started up the dark stairs of Pigot to my top-floor 
room. I was very tired, far too tired to feel sleepy any more. 
The long skirt of my gown trailed against the wooden flats 
of the stairs and it was a conscious effort to drag it after me. 

And I thought of all the things that had changed since I 
had put on that dress for the dance. Much more, in a sense, 
had happened to me in those few hours than had ever hap- 
pened in my life before. The intoxicating thrill of being in 
Jerry’s arms, of feeling his lips on mine, knowing he needed 
me; then the shattering contrast of our discovery in the pool; 
Norma murdered and the blinding forward rush of events 
which had caught up Robert Hudnutt and then miraculously 
seemed to have freed him again. 

And now this, the latest and possibly the least expected out- 
come of that crazy night—Steve Carteris telling me he was 
in love with me. 3 

If there had been just one thing less to jar on my emotions, 
I might still have been able to think coherently. As it was, 
only one fact stood out in my mind to demand immediate 
attention. Elaine was over at the Hudnutts’ house, probably 
alone, after the shock of her sister’s death. I had to go to her. 

I climbed to the dark landing and made my way to the 
door of my room. I noticed vaguely that it was half open. 
That clashed with some obscure memory of having shut it 


when I last left it. But I crossed the threshold. My fingers 
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went mechanically to the switch, then they froze there be- 
cause I had seen a vague shadow against the bare window 
pane. 

And I knew there was someone in my room. 

I didn’t really feel afraid. I think I had got past the stage 
where sensations manifested themselves in a normal way. 
I was just icy cold and still and without any plan. 

I could make out that shadowy figure more plainly now. I 
could see it stooped intently over my bed with its back to 
me. It seemed incredible that he could not have heard me 
come in. And yet, for a few interminable seconds, he made 
no move. 

I didn’t either. I just stood pressed against the door, waiting. 

And then, slowly, the figure straightened. It swung around 
so that it was staring through the darkness toward me. It 
loomed nearer. 

I remember thinking: “He’s coming toward me. An un- 
known man is in my room and he’s coming toward me. I’m 
afraid.” 

But even then I didn’t feel anything. My fingers were still 
resting on the switch. Very deliberately, as if working on 
their own initiative, they pressed the switch down and the 
room was flooded with light. 

I laughed with a hoarse, queer laughter which rattled 
around the room, prolonged and pointless. I suppose it was 
relief that made me laugh. But suddenly everything seemed 
utterly absurd. 

The man standing in front of me, tall and quiet, was Lieu- 
tenant Trant. 

He came up to me, gripping my arms roughly. He shook 
me. “Stop it, Lee.” 

I knew he was shaking me because I was hysterical. And, 
somehow, knowing that, I wasn’t hysterical any more. 
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Trant was saying: “I was a fool. I forgot how bad all this 
would be for you. You’ve got to go to bed.” 

“No,” I said. “I’m all right.” 

“Do you hear me? You’re not doing any more tonight. 
You're going to bed.” 

Suddenly I was fierce and stubborn. “I’m all right. You 
haven’t got to worry about me. I’m going over to the Hud- 
nutts’ house to be with Elaine. Someone’s got to be with 
Elaine.” 

Then before I realized it his arms had slipped around me 
and I was burying my face against his shoulder, the tears 
streaming down my cheeks. He led me to the bed, pushing 
the galyak coat aside from the sprawled position where I’d 
left it. 

Some dim part of me realized that this was the strangest 
of all the strange things that had happened. And yet there 
was some symmetry in it somewhere—that the day should 
end like this with me weeping in the arms of Lieutenant 
Trant. 

His hand was moving over my hair. It was extraordinarily 
gentle and light. “Poor kid, you’ve got such a hell of a lot of 
emotion to give away, haven’t you? And now the well’s 
running pretty dry. This case seems to have so much heart- 
break in it and whatever happens I guess it’s going to be 
toughest for you. You’ve made yourself care for so many 
people. That’s a damn dangerous thing to do, you know.” 

I was steady again then. “It can’t ever be as bad for me as 
it is for Penelope and Robert—and Jerry.” I found a handker- 
chief somewhere and dabbed at my eyes. “Did you really 
mean that about Robert? That it was all some ghastly plan, 
that in spite of what he thought, he didn’t kill Grace?” 

Lieutenant Trant was smiling slightly. “No more leading 
questions tonight, Lee.” 
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“But I’ve got to know. It’s so much worse to guess and be 
in the dark and worry. I shan’t stop thinking tonight any- 
way. I can’t. I’m all right.” 

Lieutenant Trant’s gray eyes played intently over my face. 
He said: “And you're only going on twenty-one. Someone 
ought to stop writing about the effete younger generation. 
Okay, Lee Lovering. I’ll give you the works. I do not think 
Robert Hudnutt was responsible for Grace Hough’s death 
and I’m getting a fairly good slant on who was. Someone 
wrote Grace special delivery letters. Someone was to have 
met her at the quarry. That person turned up all right.” 

“And—and killed her?” 

Trant said very slowly: “I think so.” 

In spite of everything there was some relief in knowing 
that Robert had been the victim of so ruthless a plan. Under 
those circumstances, no one could really blame him for 
what he had done. Robert, who had traveled the darkest path, 
had reached the light first of us all. 

I said: “But you don’t know who that person was—the per- 
son who killed Grace and Norma?” 

“T should have to answer yes and no to that. Yes, because 
I am practically certain I’m right. No, because Chief Jordan’s 
men have checked up on movements at the dance and have 
established a perfect alibi for the person I suspect, so far as 
Norma’s death is concerned.” 

He got up from the bed and started walking restlessly up 
and down the room. “I think the only way to break this case 
is to retrieve the clues. There are four clues of major im- 
portance. All four of them are letters and not one of them 
has ever reached the police. There’s the special delivery which 
Norma had tonight and for which she was killed. And there 
are the three letters Grace wrote at the theater and Carteris 
delivered at Wentworth. Norma tore up the one for Jerry. 
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You and Miss Parrish between you disposed of the one for 
Mrs. Hudnutt. And the third is still missing. We know 
Grace wrote it—and that’s absolutely all we do know 
about it.” 

He paused, looking down at me. “Quite a few of you peo- 
ple have read quite a few of those letters. But I think there 
were probably clues of real importance in them which you 
overlooked. That’s why I want to reconstruct as many of 
them as possible. The special delivery has gone. The person 
who killed Norma has most certainly destroyed it. But David 
Lockwood, who glanced at the first page, established the fact 
that it was a love letter. Norma read two passages to Robert 
Hudnutt. One said rude things about Norma, the other re- 
ferred to a quarrel and a date later in the evening. We also 
know that it was signed Rodert and yet it wasn’t written by 
Dr. Hudnutt.” He paused, watching his thumbnail in that 
funny, absorbed way. “I don’t think we need the special de- 
livery letter any more. Those few glimpses tell us all we need 
to know about it.” 

They told me nothing, of course. But I didn’t ask ques- 
tions. I knew there was still a point beyond which Lieutenant 
Trant would not confide in me. 

“At the courthouse,” he continued, “Miss Parrish scribbled 
down the gist of Grace’s letter to Mrs. Hudnutt as she re- 
membered it.” He took a piece of paper from his wallet and 
passed it to me. “Does that check with your” 

In Marcia’s straight handwriting I read her shortened ver- 
sion of that venomous letter giving references to the Cali- 
fornia newspapers which had reported Robert’s trial for 
homicide and drunken driving. There was nothing about 
the Wheeler Sanitarium episode. 

“It was very much like that,” I said. 

Trant took the paper back, brought out a pencil and pre- 
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pared to write on the other side of the sheet. “Now there’s 
the letter to Jerry that Norma tore up. Could you make a 
stab at reconstructing that?” 

I tried to concentrate on that morning in the infirmary 
when Jerry had shown me Grace’s letter which had come 
during the night. Slowly phrases formed themselves in my 
mind and I passed them on to Trant. 

“...Tve got to warn you against Norma Sayler. She’s 
absolutely rotten ... always humiliating me .. . that’s why 
she’s trying to make you fall in love with her . . . couldn’t 
love anyone but herself . . . she’ll make you unhappy ... I 
couldn’t bear to have you suffer the way I’ve suffered . . .” 

Those sentences, written by one girl who hated another 
girl, sounded strangely touching now—when both of them 
were dead. 

Trant copied the phrases in silence. “Jerry tells me Grace 
wrote another letter earlier on that Norma. destroyed, too. 
Can you give me a slant on that?” 

I remembered what Jerry had told me about it that evening 
at the fountain. With slight embarrassment, I said: “I think 
it was mostly about Jerry and me. Jerry could probably give 
you the details.” 

Trant nodded. “And Norma tore up both those letters at 
the infirmary. I wonder if there’s any chance she never de- 
stroyed the pieces.” 

“T’ve thought that too,” I said. “If only I’'d asked her what 
she’d done with them.” 

“Tt would have helped me and it would have helped Jerry 
a lot with the insurance people if some one had traced those 
letters.” He put the piece of paper back in his pocket. “Any- 
way we've restored quite a bit of damage. Now for the third 
letter Grace wrote, the letter which I think may possibly give 
us the clue to the whole mystery.” 
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I stared at him with astonishment. “You don’t mean you 
know where it is?” 

“T have a notion.” He was smiling again, that slow amused 
smile. “You never asked me what I was doing here in your 
room, breaking the law by searching without a warrant.” 

“You can’t think the letter’s right here in this room.” 

“That’s my idea. I didn’t have time to put it to the test 
before you arrived.” Very calmly Trant dropped down on the 
bed next to me. His fingers smoothed out the galyak fur coat 
so that the expanse of beige lining stared upward. 

“Young Carteris told me something rather odd. Maybe he 
told you, too. When Grace gave him this coat to take back 
to you, she asked him to apologize because she had torn the 
lining. You told me once that Grace was very careful with 
borrowed clothes. It struck me as odd that she managed to 
tear the heavy lining of a fur coat.” 

‘You meéarb..ca0t” 

“JT mean she might have wanted Steve to draw your atten- 
tion to that tear for a very definite reason.” 

His fingers were moving carefully across the silk. “Here 
it is.” 

I gazed over his shoulder, feeling sudden apprehension. I 
saw a slit in the lining just by the bottom hem. It was a long, 
clean slit. 

“It’'s'almost asaf's +.” 

“Grace deliberately cut it,” finished Trant. “Exactly. If 
she had wanted to get a letter to you without trusting to 
Steve, this would have made a very effective cache. Steve 
wouldn’t have noticed a tear in a lining. He’s a man. But you 
would have gotten on to the idea right away.” 

Leisurely, as if he was positive he would find what he 
wanted to find, Trant slipped his fingers through the slit in 
the lining of my galyak fur coat. They came out again with 
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an envelope, a white familiar envelope. Without a word 
Trant held it up so that I could see the name scribbled on it 
in Grace’s large, sloping writing. 

That name was—Lee Lovering. 

The Lieutenant was still smiling but there was a subtle 
change in that smile now. I couldn’t quite sense what was 
behind it. 

He said: “The last and most vital letter in the case was 
meant for you.” 

There wasn’t any surprise left in me. I said weakly: “And 
Norma must have missed it when she took the special deliv- 
ery letter.” 

Trant had slit the envelope and had taken out a single 
sheet of paper. In complete silence he read it, his eyes going 
very grave. 

I looked at him anxiously. I had never seen him so taut and 
abstracted before. 

“Does it tell you anything?” I faltered. 

“T think it tells me,” said Lieutenant Trant, “who killed 
Grace Hough and who killed Norma Sayler.” 

That was rather staggering. My voice sounding faint and 
dry, I said: “And you’re going to let me read it? It’s ad- 
dressed to me.” 

“Yes, it’s addressed to you. But I am not going to let you 
read it.” 

In a way it was a relief not to have to hear the solution 
which was bound to bring so much shock with it. 

“So the clue was in my coat all the time,” I said weakly. 
Then a rather terrible thought came. “If Steve had brought 
me the coat that first day, if I had found the letter then, per- 
haps Norma wouldn’t ever have been killed.” 

Trant’s lips were rather pale. “If Carteris had brought 
you this coat on the first day, things would have been dif- 
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ferent, Lee Lovering. But in only one respect. You would 
probably have been murdered instead of Norma Sayler.” 

He took my hand suddenly. When he spoke the quiet 
earnestness in his voice was rather frightening. “Listen to 
me. I mean this—listen to me. We’ve a long way to go before 
we're out of this wood. This letter I have here in my hand is 
dynamite. There’s nothing I can do yet because J can’t be 
sure. I have no evidence. But there’s one thing I can tell you. 
Someone knows this letter was written to you. It must have 
been driving them crazy for days wondering if you’d found 
it. Now Norma is dead and they won’t be taking any 
chances.” He paused. “If they’re as desperate as I think they 
are, they'll probably do their darnedest to get you or the 
letter or both.” 

And I knew he meant it. 

“T’m telling you this as a policeman, but I’m also telling 
you because I’m a man and you're a swell girl. You’ve done 
a lot of rash and dangerous things trying to protect people. 
From now on there’s only one person to protect—Lee Lover- 
ing. You’re going to give all your time to that, see? You’re 
sleeping over at the Hudnutts’. That’s fine. And you’re go- 
ing to stay there and never leave that house until I come to- 
morrow morning. Do you understand?” 

I said rather shakily, not meaning it at all: “I understand.” 

“All right.” His lips relaxed their tense, set line. “Now get 
your toothbrush. I’m escorting you to the Hudnutts’.” 

But I didn’t move for a second. I was standing there close 
to him. He was still holding Grace’s letter in his hand. And 
I had caught one word scrawled on the end of a line in 
Grace’s handwriting. That word was a name, a familiar name 
but one which seemed crazily out of place in that letter which 
meant so very much, 

The name was—Appel. 


Chapter. Twenty-Five 


LiEUTENANT Trant walked with me to the Hudnutts’ house. 
Marcia Parrish let me in, looking tired and dispirited. As 
soon as the detective had gone, I asked: “Are the Hudnutts 
back P” : 

“Not yet, but I think they will be soon.” She managed a 
faint smile. “At least there’s one good thing to be said for 
tonight. It looks as if it isn’t going to be too bad for Robert.” 

She took me upstairs. “I’m spending the night, too. Penel- 
ope wants you to be in with Elaine. I’ve given the poor kid 
something to help her sleep. Try not to wake her, won't 
you?” She laid cool fingers on my arm. “And, Lee, what I 
told you about me and Robert—I want you to forget it. I’ve 
been damn jealous of Penelope. I admit that. I’ve almost 
hated her sometimes for being so exactly the right wife for 
Robert. But after what happened tonight—well, I think she 
acted in about as grand a way as any woman could act. And 
I realize there’s no more of Robert left over for me.” The 
wry smile was still on her lips. “So much for my minuscule 
problems. Try to get some sleep, dear. Good night.” 

She squeezed my hand and moved away. I slipped into the 
darkened room and undressed without turning on the lights. 
From my bed I could see the outline of Elaine’s figure and 
could hear her soft, regular breathing. I knew she was asleep. 

The house was very still as I lay there between the cool 
sheets, too tired to sleep or think. Only once was the stillness 
broken when I heard the sound of the front door and then 
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muted footsteps passing my room. Robert and Penelope were 
back and on their way to bed. 

And suddenly I wasn’t sleepy any more. My thoughts, 
sharp and vivid, started moving round and round in the old 
relentless circle. In my mind I saw the shadowy figure of 
Grace Hough making that last devious pilgrimage whose 
every step had been gone over and over again, but whose 
purpose was still shrouded in impenetrable mystery. It 
seemed impossible that Grace, about whom we knew so 
much, should still be an enigma. 

But she was an enigma to me. 

All I knew was that everyone had been drawn into the 
whirlpool of suspicion and danger she had left behind her— 
Robert, Penelope, Marcia, Steve, Jerry, myself—and Norma, 
too. 

I think it was only then that the delayed shock of Norma’s 
death really made itself felt. All through the evening it had 
been something ghastly and impersonal that had pulled us 
deeper into chaos. Now, at last, I saw it from the direct, hu- 
man viewpoint. Norma was dead. Norma who had been so 
electrically alive; Norma who had so much to look forward 
to had been murdered before she was twenty-one. 

The fact that I had never liked her somehow made it worse. 
I tortured myself with memories of the times when I had felt 
mean about her. I thought of those moments at the dance 
when I had slipped out to the formal garden and had seen 
her with Marcia, sitting on the stone bench, her dress gleam- 
ing gold in the spotlight, her face lovely and hard as a statue. 
If only I had gone to her then and insisted on taking that 
letter from her. | 

I saw her again as she had been that day in my room when 
I had accused her so shrilly of having murdered Grace. 
Norma in that smart brocaded housecoat; Norma so cool 
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and poised with her final retort: “If you get Jerry Hough, tt 
will be over my.dead body... .” 

How appallingly prophetic those words had turned out 
to be. 

My thoughts slid even farther back now to the first day 
after Grace’s disappearance, the day when I had been with 
Jerry in the infirmary and Norma had breezed in, so sure of 
herself and so devastatingly lovely looking. I remembered 
that tailored green sports suit, I remembered her eyes, caress- 
ing Jerry and ignoring me. “Hello, darling, I’ve brought you 
the campus rag... .” 

I must have dozed off at exactly that point in my reflec- 
tions, for when I regained consciousness some time later, I 
was still saying in my mind: “. . . the campus rag.” 

I sat up in bed, wide awake again. Norma had gone in to 
see Jerry with a copy of the Wentworth Clarion. While she 
was with him she had torn up those letters from Grace to 
Jerry because they said mean things about her. Later on, 
when I had gone back to the infirmary, I could not remem- 
ber seeing a copy of the Clarion on Jerry’s bed table. 

But Norma had torn up those letters and taken the pieces 
away with her. Wasn’t it ... wasn’t it possible that she 
had dumped them in the college magazine and carried them 
out that way? 

And her car had been waiting outside because she was go- 
ing to the hairdresser’s. Wouldn’t she have thrown the maga- 
zine somewhere in the car? And Norma was the most casual 
of persons. It was more than probable that she had forgotten 
all about those letters of Grace’s when she came from the 
hairdresser’s? Suppose the Clarion had been left in the Sayler 
car. 

Might it not still be there? 

When I had told Lieutenant Trant it was possible the 
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fragments of those two letters might still be in existence, I 
had not realized how strong that possibility had been. He 
wanted them as clues in the case; Jerry needed them in order 
to establish his claim to the insurance money. I wanted him 
to have that money. Indeed, as I thought of it, I felt a slight 
pricking of conscience because I knew that the money would 
make a difference to me, too, now that my future was bound 
up in Jerry’s. And then I didn’t feel ashamed any more, I 
just felt rather thrilled that I might be able to contribute 
something really constructive to Trant’s case and help Jerry 
at the same time. 

But, would not the police have searched Norma’s car al- 
ready? I remembered how I had seen the maroon sedan that 
night still in its normal place in the garage when Steve and 
I had gone up to the third floor to park his car, At any rate 
they hadn’t taken it away, and they would have had no reason 
to look for those pieces of letters. 

And as I debated the question, another thought came to me. 
If those letters were important to Trant and to Jerry, might 
they not be important to the murderer, too? Perhaps, even 
now, someone was lying wakeful, trying to figure out their 
whereabouts just as I had been doing. 

That decided me. 

I slipped out of bed and, having made sure Elaine was still 
asleep, I groped my way to my clothes. The excitement of 
Trant’s visit to my room in Pigot had made me forget to 
bring any outdoor things, but I found my black ball dress and 
got into it swiftly and quietly. Somehow I still felt that urgent 
desire for speed. 

It seems crazy to me now. But it was not until I had stolen 
out of the room into the passage that I remembered Lieuten- 
ant Trant’s warning. He had told me on no account to leave 
the house; he had warned me of danger for myself. For one 
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instant in that still darkness I felt a twinge of apprehension. 
But I fought it back. If those letters were there at the garage, 
I had to get them quickly—before the murderer had a chance 
to destroy them. 

And I had thought of something which stopped me being 
afraid. There was no need to go alone. I could call Jerry at 
Broome. He could go with me. With Jerry along nothing 
very terrible could happen. 

I knew there was an upstairs extension in the Hudnutts’ 
house. But it was in Penelope’s room. I would have to use the 
one in the hall. I started downstairs, my hand on the ban- 
isters, easing myself down step by step. If Penelope or 
Marcia heard me they would certainly stop me. And I was 
determined to go through with it now. | 

Once a board groaned, bringing sudden, wrenching sound 
out of the silence. I was certain someone must have heard. 
But the house settled back into its hushed stillness again. 

I could make out the telephone, dark and vague on a little 
side table. I had to switch on a lamp to dial, but J turned it 
off again and waited in the darkness with the receiver to my 
ear, listening to the insistent drone from Jerry’s floor in 
Broome. 

No one answered for what seemed like hours. My arm 
ached from holding the telephone, and every nerve was tense, 
on the alert for some sound in the darkness around me. And 
then, as I shifted the receiver to my left hand, I thought I did 
hear something—a faint creaking from the shadowy ob- 
scurity of the stairs. 

But I wasn’t sure and at that moment a sleepy voice said 
“Hello” from the other end of the wire. 

“Can you please get me Jerry Hough?” I whispered. 

“Lee, what on earth are you doing at this time of night?” 

I recognized Steve’s voice and said: “Please, Steve, give 
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Jerry a message. It’s terribly important. Tell him to meet me 
by the North a as soon as he possibly can.” 

“But, what... ?” 

“Please. I can’t eaniaiey 

I had slipped the receiver back on to the Pe and was 
moving toward the front door when the creaking sounded 
again from the stairs. There was no mistaking it now. I spun 
round, staring uneasily through the darkness. I could just 
make out a white figure, descending, coming toward me. 

I had one crazy moment of alarm. Then I heard Elaine’s 
voice, vague, uncertain. 

“Lee, where are you? What are you doing?” 

I hurried to her. She seemed half dazed with sleep and 
the sedative which Marcia had given her. 

“I heard you telephone Jerry. And you’re dressed still. 
Where are you going?” 

“It’s all right, darling. Don’t worry. Just get back to 
bed.” 

I took her arm and led her up the stairs. She was docile as 
a child. Almost before I had tucked the sheets round her, 
she had fallen asleep again. 

For the second time I tiptoed out of the room and down the 
stairs. With a hideous clanking of locks I got the front door 
open. 

Out on the campus it was cold and dark. The moon had 
gone and the stars were dim. Only a dirty puddle of light 
behind the chapel gave a hint of dawn. 

I hurried past the gray buildings and over the grass, damp 
with dew, to the North Gate. Jerry arrived almost the same 
time, limping down the drive from Broome. He had put on 
an old pair of corduroy pants and a wind-breaker. There was 
something large and infinitely comforting about him. 

I slipped my hand into his. “Jerry, you must think I’m crazy 
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dragging you out at this ungodly hour. But I’ve just thought 
of something frightfully important.” 

I told him everything then; how Trant had found that 
letter in the lining of my coat; how he thought he had the 
solution at last; and how it had suddenly occurred to me that 
the fragments of the letters Norma had destroyed might still 
be in the Saylers’ car. 

“There’s just a chance,” I concluded. 

He didn’t answer for a moment. He seemed still in the grip 
of sleepiness. Then, very quietly, he said: “I remember now. 
Norma did take the Clarion out with her. Maybe we will 
find those letters in the car. But Trant said it was dangerous 
for you, Lee. I don’t want you to take any fool risks. 

“But there’s no risk so long as I’m with you.” 

He came closer, looking straight at me through the gray- 
ness. I could tell that his eyes on mine were very steady. | 
“That’s right, darling. Always remember that. You don’t 
have to be afraid when you’re with me.” 

He took me suddenly in his arms and kissed me, his lips 
staying warm on mine. Then he drew away. 

“Let’s get going,” he said gruffly. 

We left the campus and started down the road to the vil- 
lage. Neither of us spoke. There was nothing to disturb the 
dark silence except the distant crowing of a rooster and the 
echo of our footsteps. 

I shall never remember at exactly what point it was that 
some instinct warned me that we were being followed. The 
conviction seeped gradually into my consciousness with noth- 
ing tangible to support it. There was no sound behind us. 
And yet I had that obscure feeling of alarm and I was certain 
that somewhere back there in the darkness someone was 
moving stealthily forward, keeping at a distance, taking a 
step with each one of ours. 
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I didn’t pass on my suspicions to Jerry. They seemed too 
fantastic. But once I turned and glanced sharply over my 
shoulder. Nothing was visible except a white cat scurrying 
silently to cover. 

But that queer sensation did not leave me. And IJ thought 
with sudden apprehension how almost anyone could know 
that Jerry and I had gone out together. Steve knew; Elaine 
knew; there was that upstairs telephone at the Hudnutts’ 
house; and Jerry, I knew, had been obliged to pass Dean 
Appel’s rooms when he left Broome. 

Jerry’s pace quickened as we caught sight of the college 
garage at the very end of Wentworth’s modest main street. 
He seemed as relieved to reach it as I was. 

It looked exactly as it had a few hours before when I was 
there with Steve. One weak light burned in an unshaded 
bulb from the middle of the ground floor ceiling; the gray 
cement of the ramp sloped upward into darkness; the solli- 
tary old night attendant sprawled forward on a chair in the 
office, sound asleep. 

“Don’t wake him,” I whispered. “I know where the Sayler 
car is.” 

Quietly we crept up the slope together. Jerry’s right foot 
dragged slightly. It made a queer shuffling sound which 
echoed around the cold walls. 

Soon we had left the light behind. It was like walking up 
into the night with nothing visible except an occasional gleam 
of metal where a car bumper caught some slight ray of 
illumination. The air was pungent with the smell of gas and 
spilled oil. 

We came to the second floor where the ramp turned sharply 
right. Then we were groping our way up even higher to the 
third floor where the college cars were parked. 
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At the head of the ramp we paused, staring forward into 
the impenetrable darkness, trying to get our bearings. 

Jerry’s hand was in mine. “There must be a light some- 
where.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I know the way. We can use the dash- 
board light on the Sayler car.” 

And I did know the way then. Straight ahead was the little 
closed-in repair shop where I had seen Dean Appel’s coupé 
in the process of being painted. Eight cars down on the 
left side was Steve’s automobile; and then next to it, be- 
tween it and the repair shop, came the Saylers’ maroon sedan. 

Very slowly we made our way forward, keeping to the 
left. I let my fingers slide along the backs of the cars, count- 
ing each in turn. One, two, three... 

I counted to eight. That was Steve’s. Then we were at the 
ninth. I felt for the door handle, pressed it down, squeezed 
into the front seat and found the ignition key. Then I 
switched on the dashboard light. 

“T'll search in front, Jerry,” I whispered, “and you take the 
back.” 

I heard Jerry climb into the back seat; heard the click as 
he switched on the ceiling light; then the back of the car 
sprang into dim illumination. 

It was rather exciting being there, alone with Jerry in that 
huge, vault-like building, searching for something which 
might mean so very much to all of us. Now that we were in 
that small circle of light together, I wasn’t scared any more. 
I had forgotten that invisible, soundless figure whose presence 
I had sensed behind us out there on the dark road. 

With fingers none too steady I started to search. First the 
cubby hole in the dashboard; then the right side pocket; then 
the left. I found a rag, some maps, a half empty package of 
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stale cigarettes and an old lipstick which I recognized as 
Elaine’s—nothing more than that. Behind me I could hear 
Jerry fumbling with the upholstery. I followed his lead, feel- 
ing down behind the seat. My hand squeezed along the 
groove, touching nothing at first. Then, suddenly, it reached 
something hard. Shakily I pulled the thing out. I saw rough 
yellow covers, a woodcut of the college library. 

“T’ve got it, Jerry,” I exclaimed. “It’s the Clarion.” 

Jerry jumped out of the back seat and was at my side. 
“And the pieces of the letters—are they still inside?” 

He flicked the magazine open. Then he drew in his breath. 

There, between an amateur poem and the report on the 
Wentworth Debating Society’s activities, lay a thick wad of 
torn scraps of notepaper. The faint light from the dashboard 
shone down on them. It revealed fragments of Grace’s large, 
back-sloped writing which, during the past hectic days, had 
become so horribly familiar. 

Grace’s writing. Grace’s letters—they were there! 

Jerry was staring down at them, his face very grim. I was 
the first to speak. 

“Jerry, what ought we to do? Ought we to try to piece them 
together, or... ?” 

“The police had better see them,” he cut in. “Right away. 
Come on, let’s get out of here.” 

He closed the magazine and leaned back over the seat to 
switch off the ceiling light. I switched off the light on the 
dashboard. For one instant we sat together in the pitch dark- 
ness. 

Just as I was feeling for the handle, Jerry gripped my arm. 
The roughness of his grip startled me. Then, his mouth very 
close to my ear, he whispered: 

“Don’t move. Someone’s coming up the ramp.” 

And I heard it, too. It seemed incredible that I could have 
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been so engrossed with what we had discovered not to have 
heard it earlier—that faint sound from the ramp—that 
cautious, hesitating sound of footsteps. 

Suddenly my old dread of that unknown pursuer came 
rushing back. It this were the garage attendant coming to- 
ward us, why should he be moving so furtively? I heard those 
uncertain footsteps nearer now ... nearer... andI knew 
with blinding certainty that I had Heth right. Someone had 
been following us from the college. 

And the person who followed had not lost our track. 

The footsteps had reached the head of the ramp now. They 
seemed to hesitate there—nine cars away from us in the 
thick darkness. 

Jerry whispered in my ear, voicing my own thoughts: “Tf 
it’s the attendant he'll switch on the lights now.” 

We waited tensely, pressed close together on the front seat 
of Norma’s car. 

No lights were turned on. And the reps had started 
forward again. I seemed to feel their vibration rather than 
hear them on the concrete floor. 

Jerry’s hand was still warm on my arm. Once again his 
voice came, soft and close: “I’m going to see who it is. Stay 
here, don’t move and keep your head down. He won’t think 
of looking in the cars.” 

“Jerry, you mustn’t ... !” 

But his lips had found mine, keeping the words back. He 
squeezed my hand and then, noiselessly, so that even I 
scarcely heard him, he slid open the door on his side and was 
out in the darkness, close to the rear wall and the repair 
shop. 

I was alone in the car. I slipped down in the seat so that 
my head would not be visible through the window. I had 
stopped being afraid for myself. I was just desperately anxious 
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for Jerry out there in the darkness, facing the unknown 
menace of those moving footsteps. 

And I was sure that there was menace in that slow, stealthy 
progress toward us. The wild idea that it might be one of 
Trant’s men flashed into my mind, bringing momentary re- 
lief. But it went as soon as it had come. A policeman would 
have turned on the lights; would have asked who was there. 
No, it was far more likely to be the person who had followed 
us from Wentworth. But why? Trant’s warning scudded 
through my thoughts. Was that the explanation? Was there 
really danger for me—danger so great that someone had 
seized the first opportunity to reach me when I was defense- 
less in a dark, lonely garage? Or had the person guessed the 
reason for our journey? Did he want those pieces of letter 
which we had just found? 

It was then that the most convincing and, perhaps, the most 
frightening explanation came to me. Suppose the murderer 
had guessed where Steve had put my galyak fur coat. Suppose 
he didn’t know that the third, most vital letter was in the 
hands of the police. Suppose this was a desperate attempt to 
retrieve that letter addressed to me—the letter Grace had 
hidden in the lining of my coat and which Lieutenant Trant 
had said held the solution to the whole mystery. 

If that were so, there could be only one destination for this 
moving presence. He would be coming here to the Saylers’ 
car—right here where I was crouched in hiding. 

I felt a crazy desire to call out to Jerry, to tell him to come 
back to me. But I knew at once that would be fatal. 

Besides, there was no sound from the darkness to give me a 
clue as to where he was. The footsteps seemed to have 
stopped, too. I could not catch the slightest movement any- 
where. The smell of oil, cars, leather—they all seemed a part 
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of that long, brooding silence. Very carefully I pushed myself 
up in the seat so that I could peer through the windshield. 

Nothing but darkness. Then, suddenly, without the slight- 
est warning, a flashlight snapped on to my right—at the spot 
where that person must be standing motionless. 

That bright beam shining down the broad aisle between 
the rows of cars brought with it the final touch of panic. I 
was there in the darkness utterly at the mercy of that moving 
light. 

I slid down in the seat again, my heart beating wildly. The 
flashlight was only a dull radiance above me now—a radiance 
which, second by second, grew stronger. 

And I knew it was moving down past the cars picking out 
each in turn and then traveling to the next—coming relent- 
lessly toward me and Norma’s maroon sedan. 

Where was Jerry? 

The light was so close now that the person carrying it must 
be almost abreast of the fender. I lay there in the front seat, 
rigid with fear. 

Then, just as I was sure fingers were moving to open the 
door at my side, there was a sudden, sharp sound from the 
darkness to the left. The flashlight’s beam jerked away from 
the car. There was silence, then that sound again and footsteps 
moving cautiously away from me. 

Relief and anxiety warred with each other as I realized 
what had happened. Jerry had seen that figure coming to the 
car. He had deliberately revealed his presence in the darkness 
to attract the unknown danger away from me to him. 

My pulses stabbing, I raised my head a fractional distance 
so that I could peer out of the windshield. I saw the beam of 
the flashlight playing tentatively over the wall, trying to 
pick out the source of the unexpected noise. It moved along 
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the wall, revealing dark stains of oil and scars in the stone. 
It reached the open door of the little repair shop, showing 
what I had already seen that evening, the gleaming back of 
Dean Appel’s sports coupé. 

Then I saw something else. At the edge of that shaft of 
light, inside the repair shop, pressed against the wall, I could 
make out the vague figure of Jerry. He was crouched intently 
forward, the Clarion still gripped in his hand. 

For what seemed like hours, the beam from the flashlight 
wavered to and fro each time skirting Jerry’s half-concealed 
figure in the repair shop. 

Then, at last, it was shining directly on him. 

It was ghastly seeing him hunted by that light when I was 
so completely unable to help him. Jerry had the fragments of 
the letters. I knew he would do everything to keep them safe. 
But what could he do? It was impossible for him to tell 
whether or not there was a revolver behind that blinding 
circle of light. It would be useless to make a dash forward, 
particularly with his broken ankle still weak. 

I lay there in the car, desperately afraid of him, cursing 
myself. It was all my fault. I had brought Jerry into this. 
Against Trant’s warning, I had got him to come with me to 
the garage. 

The light was still fixed, vivid and unshifting, on Jerry. He 
hadn’t moved either. Then, very slowly, he started backing 
away, deeper into the repair shop. And I saw he was doing 
the only thing possible. He was trying to lure that figure into 
the small, confined area, where they could meet on equal 
terms. Step by step he went backward, his right leg dragging 
slightly. And with each movement the flashlight followed 
him, nearer . . . nearer. 

Jerry was deeper in the shop now, between the wall and 
Dean Appel’s car. But the moving light was catching up with 
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him and now it revealed something I hadn’t been able to see 
before. 

I caught my breath. Right behind Jerry, where he couldn’t 
possibly see it, a heavy iron jack was sprawled across the 
concrete floor. Each movement brought him nearer to it. 
With that awkward backing movement, with his bad ankle, 
he was certain to trip. He... 

I stifled a warning cry. 

But it had already happened. In one awful moment I saw 
Jerry’s foot strike the jack; saw him stumble; saw the Went- 
worth Clarion slip from his hand as he clutched at Dean 
Appel’s car for support. The unknown person with the flash- 
light moved swiftly forward into the repair shop. 

The beam showed me Jerry falling heavily against the gray 
concrete of the floor. Then it snapped out and there was utter 
darkness. I had not even been able to tell whether that light 
was held by a man or a woman. 

The next few seconds are vague and chaotic in my memory. 
I heard a scuffling, a little cry of pain and then—silence. 

And suddenly there was a new sound, a long grating sound 
which jarred through the stillness. Someone was pulling shut 
the heavy sliding door of the repair shop. 

My mind was completely absorbed by the implications of 
that sound. Jerry had fallen and struck his head against the 
floor. There had been no fight. That could mean only one 
thing. Jerry must have been hurt; Jerry must still be lying 
there in the repair shop where this unknown person was shut- 
ting him in. My last link with Jerry and safety was gone. 

Andnow... 

The next thing happened so quickly I was not ready for 
it. It came at the crest of my panic, when my mind wasn’t 
working logically any more. The door to my left was jerked 
roughly open. Someone was in the car with me; someone had 
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slammed the door shut and was groping through the dark- 
ness, close to me, feeling for the ignition key. 

I made a small, ineffectual grab, trying dazedly to snatch 
the key, to stop this person starting the car. My hand touched 
fingers. They were slender, with pointed nails—fingers, of 
course, which were not Jerry’s. I snatched my hand back. I 
heard the drone of the car’s engine, heard the gear click into 
place, the scraping of the hand brake. The car was moving 
forward, swinging right, away toward the ramp. 

I could think only of one thing then. I was there in the 
car with this person who was not Jerry. The car was moving 
forward. Someone was deliberately driving me away from 
Jerry . . . somewhere. The last shreds of my control warned 
me what to do. My left hand felt wildly for the door handle 
and found it. Still driving blindly, with no light, the car 
gathered momentum on its way toward the head of the 
ramp. I swung the door open. I felt a hand flung out toward 
me, grabbing my arm. But I shook it free and threw myself 
outward, away from the car. 

I heard the car drone on, not pausing. For one second I 
seemed suspended in the darkness; then there was a dull pain 
in my temple, pain pulsing and then slipping into the dark- 
ness and nothingness. .. . 

I don’t know how long I lay there stunned by my fall. 
Gradually I began to think again, to feel the pain in my 
temple. I lifted a hand. There was cold metal behind my 
head—a car fender. I must have struck it when I fell. 

I remembered that, remembered Norma’s car plunging 
away toward the ramp. Then everything else slid out of my 
mind as I thought of Jerry. 

Where was he? Was he still locked there in the repair 
shop? 

And—as if in answer—I heard vaguely, far away, the 
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steady throb of an automobile engine. At first I had the dim 
idea that it was the unknown person in Norma’s sedan still 
somewhere there in the garage. Then, slowly, it dawned on 
me that the throbbing came from behind—from the direction 
of the little repair shop. 

Bringing sudden horror, the truth screamed itself at me. 

Someone had started the engine of Dean Appel’s car. Jerry 
must be lying there helpless in that small, airless room with 
a car engine running. Jerry was in there with the deadly 
carbon monoxide fumes from the exhaust—stifling him. He 
was being murdered right there in the garage. 

I pushed myself to my feet. Completely unconscious of the 
throbbing pain at my temple, I started to rush down the dark 
aisle. I reached the repair shop. I banged with both my fists 
against the heavy wood of the sliding door. 

Shereys. sus ferry ek: t* 

But there was no answer from inside. Only the steady, re- 
lentless drone of the automobile engine. 

I fumbled wildly along the door for a lock. I had no 
matches. I couldn’t see. My fingers found a little square of 
metal at the extreme end of the door. I realized then that it 
was a spring lock—a lock that worked mechanically when 
the door was pushed to. 

He was locked in, and I could not get to him. I went on 
beating futilely at the door, shouting hoarsely for help. I had 
seen the old attendant downstairs in the office. He would 
have a key. He must hear me—and come. 

And then, after an age, the whole floor was suddenly 
ablaze with lights. I spun round. The man was there at the 
head of the ramp, his hand still on the electric switch, star- 
ing sleepily through the rank of cars toward me. 

“Quick!” I cried. “The key to this door. There’s a man 
inside, suffocating to death.” 
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He shuffled toward me. There was the clinking of keys. I 
saw his old, uncertain fingers selecting one. He was pushing 
it into the lock. The doors swung back. 

“Watch out,” he called anxiously. “The gas from the ex- 
haust!” But he might as well have told my heart to stop beat- 
ing. I pushed him aside and dashed into that small, window- 
less room. Jerry was there. I saw him at once, sprawled on the 
floor just where he had fallen, not two feet away from the 
exhaust. I caught desperately at his wind-breaker. With all 
my strength I was dragging him away. 

“Switch off the engine,” I shouted. 

I heard the man hurry past me and then heard the throb- 
bing of machinery fade. I had Jerry out of the shop now. The 
man came and together we half dragged, half carried him 
away along the main floor to a window. 

I dropped to my knees at his side, kicking the long skirt 
of my ball dress out of the way. I bent over him. His lips 
were bluish and there was a faint blue tinge to his cheeks. 
It was agony to see him that way. Fighting back the dread 
inside me, I slipped my hand around his wrist. I felt his 
pulse throbbing, faint but steady, beneath my fingers. I could 
hear him breathing too. 

A great wave of relief surged through me. I put my arm 
under his head, supporting him. “Jerry, Jerry darling. You’re 
going to be all right. It’s all going to be all right.” 

Slowly his eyelids stirred, flickered open, showing his eyes, 
blue and flat, staring upward, not seeing. Then he shifted his 
head slightly. His tongue came out, moistening his lips. He 
was looking at me, knowing me. 

And suddenly, before I realized, I was crying, crying like 
a baby. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 


I MANAGED to pull myself together. It was bad enough for 
Jerry already without his having a weeping female on 
his hands. The attendant and I helped him into the nearest 
car which happened to be Steve’s. I told the man, who was 
bewildered and rather frightened, to drive to the college in- 
firmary, while I sat in the back seat with Jerry, supporting 
his head on my shoulder. 

Dawn was breaking over Wentworth, gray and somber. As 
we sped through the empty streets, I felt as dejected as I 
have ever felt. I had made a criminal fool of myself. In dis- 
obeying Lieutenant Trant, I had achieved absolutely nothing 
except almost to cause Jerry’s death. In the horror of our ex- 
perience at the garage, I had forgotten the torn letters which 
we had gone out to find and which we had found. Where 
were they now, I wondered. Were they still lying there in the 
garage? Or had they been taken by the person who had done 
that diabolical thing to Jerry? 

Suddenly I didn’t care. I didn’t care one damn solitary bit. 
The bump on my forehead hurt; my high-heeled ball slippers 
pinched my toes; I wanted to creep away into a corner and 
die. 

At the infirmary the nurse was marvelous. She asked no 
questions. She just took Jerry in hand, put him to bed in an 
empty ward and assured me there was nothing to worry 
about—just as if he had come to the infirmary at any ordinary 
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with Jerry but, weak as he was, he insisted on my getting 
some sleep, too. 

So I left. 1 knew I should have gone to the police station, or 
at least I should have telephoned to report what had hap- 
pened. But I didn’t. I couldn’t even bear the thought of ever 
having to see Lieutenant Trant again after what I’d done. I 
just walked over the cheerless gray campus to the Hudnutts’ 
house and let myself in with the key Penelope had given me 
at the courthouse. 

No one seemed to be awake. In the bathroom I found some 
lint and plaster. I made a rough dressing for the bruised cut 
on my temple. Heaven knows what I looked like with that 
patch on my forehead, my hair mussed and my taffeta dress 
stained with grease and dust. 

But I didn’t care about that either. I crept back to our room, 
slipped into my pajamas again and tumbled into bed. The 
early morning light seeped through the curtains showing 
Elaine’s face against the pillow, a quiet expressionless mask 
of sleep. 

Sleep! How could anyone have ever been to sleep? 

But, almost instantly, I was asleep myself. It was a deep, 
dreamless sleep of utter exhaustion which might have gone on 
indefinitely if Penelope hadn’t wakened me some time, much 
later, when the sunlight was bright and warm as it struck 
across my pillow. 

The Dean of Women was standing at the foot of the bed, 
watching me from grave, steady eyes. Vaguely I realized that 
Elaine had gone, but all my sleepy attention was fixed on 
Penelope. She was as calm and handsome as ever, and yet 
I realized suddenly that she had changed. It was a very 
subtle, fundamental change, as if the heart-break of the last 
weeks had thawed some of her protective coating of ice. Her 
mouth was softer and there was a new sympathy in her eyes. 
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Dimly, half dreamily, I found myself thinking how strange 
it was that suffering should do that to a person. 

Somehow she had heard of our escapade at the garage, 
but she didn’t scold me. She just sat quietly down on the bed. 

“T hope that cut isn’t bad, Lee?” 

“Cut?” I remembered then, and my hand moved to the 
plaster. “It’s nothing—nothing at all.” I paused. “How’s 
Jerry?” 

“He’s coming round nicely. Twisted his ankle, but not 
seriously. Lieutenant Trant is with him now in the infirmary. 
He wants to see you, but I’m having some breakfast sent up 
first.” Her voice changed as she added: “You’ve had a terri- 
ble experience, my dear. I only hope you have some courage 
left. I feel we’re all going to need it.” 

“Why—what’s happened?” 

“T don’t know, but I think Chief Jordan is swearing out a 
warrant.” She sighed. “I suppose it’ll mean an arrest.” 

I nodded wearily. “So Lieutenant Trant was right. He told 
me last night that he knew—had an idea who did it. In a way 
I’m glad. I used to feel the worst of all would be knowing. 
But—after what happened to Norma last night, and to 
pexryiis ne" 

“Yes, Lee, it’s far better for us all to know the truth.” Penel- 
ope took both my hands in hers, “And I want to say some- 
thing that’s very difficult to say. Marcia has told me all you 
did in trying to protect the college—my husband and myself. 
It’s rather beyond my province to say whether you were 
right or wrong. We’ve all been foolish, all made mistakes, 
but I want to thank you—to let you know I’m grateful. 
These last few days have been a nightmare for Robert and 
me. If it hadn’t been for you and—and Marcia, I don’t think 
I could have borne it. I want you to remember you'll always 
have a friend in us—always.” 
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She bent forward and kissed me on the cheek. Then, very 
brusque and impersonal again, she rose to her feet. 

“Tl have breakfast sent up immediately. We mustn’t keep 
Lieutenant Trant waiting.” 

Breakfast came. I managed some coffee and toast. With 
typical efficiency Penelope had seen that some of my clothes 
were sent over from Pigot. I dressed and went downstairs. 
Through the open door of the living room I saw Robert and 
Marcia Parrish together, standing by the mantel, talking. I 
did not disturb them. 

I went to the infirmary, taking a circuitous route around 
Broome. Once again, as on the day after Grace’s death, the 
campus was crowded with students reading newspapers and 
massed in excited groups. I couldn’t stand the idea of having 
to run the gantlet of those curious eyes. The prospect of 
seeing Trant was bad enough. 

And I met him, moving down the infirmary corridor 
away from the room where they had put Jerry. He was 
dressed in a gray suit, a steel gray shirt, with no color any- 
where but the dark blue of his tie. He looked pale, tired, and 
rather harassed. 

“I was coming to find you.” He paused in front of me, 
gazing from gray eyes with no smile in them. “Although you 
were responsible for getting young Hough almost killed, I 
suppose you're to be congratulated on saving his life.” 

He couldn’t make me feel any more miserable than I was 
already. “I’m sorry. I know I was crazy. I never thought the 
murderer .. .” 

“You have a very peculiar conception of murderers,” he 
cut in. “It’s about time someone got tough with you, and I’m 
glad about that bump on your head. I hope it hurts. It may 
help to remind you that people who take other people’s lives 
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aren’t precisely the type one asks in to afternoon tea and 
croquet. You’ve been At Home to murderers ever since this 
case began, and you've been a—a damned nuisance.” 

“What does it matter if I’ve been a nuisance or not?” I said, 
feeling angry and ashamed. “You’ve broken your case any- 
way, haven’t you? You’re smart enough to have broken it 
if there’d been fifty of me trying to stop you. You’ve got what 
you want. Why—why pick on me? Can’t you see I’m dis- 
gusted and hating myself for what I did to Jerry?” 

I think I would have broken down and cried for the third 
time in twenty-four hours if his eyes hadn’t relented and if 
that slow, sympathetic smile hadn’t crinkled the corners of 
his mouth. 

“Okay, Lee Lovering. I apologize. It’s just that I get mad 
when I think what might have happened this morning if”— 
he glanced at the bandage on my temple—“if your head 
hadn’t been quite so hard.” 

His face was suddenly grave again. “You're right. I do 
know who killed Grace Hough and Norma Sayler. Chief 
Jordan agrees, but there’s very little evidence at the moment. 
That’s why I want you and Jerry to help me clear up certain 
points. You knew Grace and Norma better than anyone else 
here. Ready?” 

“T’m ready,” I said shakily. 

We went down the corridor together to the bare infirmary 
room where Jerry was lying on the bed. He was dressed again, 
but his ankle was bandaged and his face was very white. He 
managed a smile. I sat down next to him on the bed. 

“Jerry knows what I’m going to do, Lee,” said Trant, sit- 
ting down on the only chair. “I’m going through the whole 
thing as it came to me—an outsider. I want to see if you come 
to the same conclusion. I shall have to say quite a few un- 
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pleasant things about Grace.That’ll be tough for Jerry. But 
the whole thing has been tough for all of us—and it looks 
like staying tough.” 

I didn’t answer. I was thinking how probably no other de- 
tective in the world would set any store by my opinion at this 
stage. 

“T got an idea quite early on. I got it from you, Lee. It took 
me around a long way, but it led right in the end. In most 
murder cases somebody tries to shield somebody else. And 
since most murders are pretty straightforward, nine times 
out of ten the person who is being shielded turns out to be the 
guilty party. But this case wasn’t ever straightforward. And 
the least straightforward thing about it was the quite obvious 
fact that one girl, Lee Lovering, was shielding at least five 
different people.” 

He paused, his eyes moving absently around the hygienic 
walls of the small room. “It was an intriguing situation, par- 
ticularly when I found that four of those five people seemed 
to have been on the scene within half an hour of the crime 
and that each of them was trying desperately to keep back 
that information from the police. It was even more intriguing 
when it gradually came to light that all five of them, to a 
different degree, had perfectly good reasons to wish Grace 
Hough dead.” 

His glance turned, faintly apologetic, to Jerry. “In a homi- 
cide case the character of the deceased person often gives the 
vital clue. But your sister puzzled me. At first she seemed so 
very much like any of a hundred other college kids; her few 
problems seemed just the ordinary problems of any young 
girl—mild love affairs, mild jealousies, mild disappointments. 
It was only gradually that I realized the difference. Your sis- 
ter went through life without armor. Things that the more 
usual girl takes in her stride wounded her badly. And once 
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she’d been wounded she never forgave the person responsible. 
She had the passionate vindictiveness of an ultra-sensitive 
person. That was the key, as I saw it. It was just that one 
little trait which made it possible for five people to want to 
murder her.” 

My hand found Jerry’s. For a moment the little room was 
preternaturally still. 

“You see,” continued Trant, “that was my first idea. I had 
the crazy notion that all of those five people must have con- 
spired together to murder her or to shield the one of them 
who had done so. There seemed absolutely no other explana- 
tion for their all being so deeply involved in those last crucial 
moments of her life.” 

He was looking at me now. “I didn’t think that way for 
long. It was too fantastic, but it gave me the lead to another, 
far more plausible explanation. I was certain those five people 
were not tangled up in it purely through chance. The logical 
conclusion, of course, was that someone, either one of those 
five or someone else, knew just how much the others had be- 
come involved with Grace and had deliberately worked out a 
plan to implicate them as deeply as possible. A murderer 
planting four or five other potential murderers at the scene of 
the crime—that would have been a reasonable and a very 
clever thing to do. I tried it from that angle, tried to pick the 
true murderer from among the false. And I had only one very 
elusive clue to work on.” 

“The special delivery letters?” I queried. 

“Exactly, or rather the few phrases from the last of those 
letters which I managed to pick up second hand through 
David Lockwood and Dr. Hudnutt.” 

He was staring down at the plain linoleum of the floor as 
if he could trace there some pattern invisible to us. “The 
special delivery letters, of course, were the crux. The last of 
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them came on the evening of Grace’s death and motivated 
everything she did. Having read it, she gave up Steve Car- 
teris’ party and went to the Cambridge Theater to meet some- 
one. You see, Lee, saw her at the theater with David Lock- 
wood. By all that was logical he could have been the writer of 
the special delivery letters. But he wasn’t. We’ve gone into 
that very thoroughly and he’s definitely out of the case alto- 
gether.” 

He glanced up. “And yet someone wrote them. Who? 
, Grace was planning to meet someone at the theater; she was 
planning to meet someone later at the quarry. David Lock- 
wood had glanced at the letter; he was ready to swear it was 
a passionate love letter from a man. What man? Everything 
fitted for Dr. Hudnutt, of course. He was at the theater. 
Grace telephoned him from the service station. I was certain 
at that stage he was guilty. I beat at him constantly, trying 
to make him confess in every way I could think of. And I did 
make him confess. I made him admit that he killed Grace 
Hough.” 

He threw out his hands in a little rueful gesture. “And, as 
soon as I heard his story, I knew that I’d been wrong and 
that he’d been wrong, that in spite of what he thought, he 
hadn’t been responsible for Grace’s death. He hadn’t written 
those special delivery letters.” 

He went on quickly: “My reason for that is obvious. The 
person who murdered Norma Sayler had certainly destroyed 
that letter by the time Hudnutt confessed. No one would ever 
have a chance to read it. If Hudnutt had been guilty, he 
would never have been so foolish as to pass on to us what 
Norma told him about it, things which patently pointed sus- 
picion at him. I knew then that he couldn’t have written the 
letters. And from those facts and from the fact that Norma 
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admitted the letter said things derogatory to her, I realized 
who must have written them.” 

His eyes, very gray and steady, were fixing my face. “I 
thought you would have guessed, Lee. Norma Sayler, to be- 
gin with, was convinced that Hudnutt had written the let- 
ters. She must have had a very good reason for thinking so 
before she accused him to his face. And there’s only one 
reason she could have had. She thought he had written the 
letter because it was deliberately phrased so that anyone read- 
ing it should think it had been sent from Robert Hudnutt.” 

I tried rather fruitlessly to struggle with that point. “You 
mean it was a deliberate hoax—someone wrote all those let- 
ters to Grace to hoax her into believing they came from Dr. 
Hudnutt?” 

“That is exactly what I mean. Almost—but not quite.” 
Trant’s voice was soft. “The letter spoke of a quarrel that 
day. Grace had quarreled with only one person—with Dr. 
Hudnutt at the quarry. The letter spoke of a date at the 
theater. Dr. Hudnutt had made some sort of vague remark 
about seeing Grace at the Cambridge. As a final, clinching 
proof it was signed Rodert. That was the only solution. Some- 
one had been writing to Grace under Robert’s name and that 
person had been clever enough to fool Grace into believing 
the letters were genuine.” 

Jerry leaned forward. “But that’s crazy.” 

“Tt’s crazy until you realize who actually wrote them. Then 
it’s all quite simple. The two of you know the people in- 
volved. Who could have had a reason for wanting to write 
love letters to Grace as from Robert Hudnutt? Who could 
have had enough subtle insight into her character to realize 
the surest way to please her was to slam Norma? Who could 
have known about the scene in the quarry or have foreseen 
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the meeting at the theater? Above all, who could possibly 
have written letters day after day, long, intimate letters, mak- 
ing references to little private things in Grace’s life, the kind 
of letters that kept her satisfied and never gave her the slight- 
est cause to discount them as a hoax?” 

He paused, looking down at his thumbnail with that quiet, 
intent gaze. “You’ve guessed now, of course.” 

Jerry’s face was blank. But I had guessed. The truth came 
to me in a blinding flash. 

PLOW MCan od soPt 

“Yes,” broke in Lieutenant Trant, “that’s what made it 
so very difficult and what could have made it so very easy 
if I'd worked a little less hard and had thought a little harder. 
Of course there was only one person in the world who could 
have sent those letters to Grace and got away with it.” 

His lips moved in a slight, crooked smile. “Those special 
delivery letters were written by Grace Hough herself.” 


Chapter Twenty-Seven 


Tuat did not bring as much surprise with it as it might 
have done. For, as soon as Lieutenant Trant said it, I saw 
just how inevitable a solution it was. There was something 
very poignant too about the thought of Grace whose real 
romances had never got started, writing imaginary love let- 
ters to herself. 

Jerry’s eyes were still blank. “Grace wrote letters to her- 
self!” he echoed. “That can’t be true. I know she was high- 
strung. She had a bad time after Dad’s death. But she couldn’t 
have done a thing like that. Why it’s—it’s mad.” 

“No, not mad, Jerry. A little unbalanced maybe but not 
more so than a thousand other girls who do the same thing— 
girls who are lonely and haven’t any friends; girls at schools 
and colleges who aren’t popular and can’t bear to let the 
other girls know they don’t have a boy friend. Some of them, 
like Grace, write themselves love letters; some of them refuse 
dates with girl friends saying they’re expecting important 
telephone calls which they know will never come; some of 
them send themselves orchids before a dance hoping to kid 
the other girls they were sent by a beau. It’s a kind of com- 
pensation for romance. If I’d been a psychologist instead of 
a policeman, I might have stumbled on it in your sister’s 
case right away.” 

Trant was looking at Jerry again with that quiet, sym- 
pathetic gaze. “It’s very easy to see now how your sister could 
have started doing that. Lee’s told me how the shock of your 
father’s death and your financial worries changed her. Over- 
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night it left her with very little to cling to. The importance 
which wealth and position had given her were gone. Think 
of her here at Wentworth. She was rooming with Lee who 
had all the friends and fun she wanted; next door was Norma 
Sayler who had a dozen different admirers and never passed 
up a chance of reminding Grace that she wasn’t popular with 
the boys. She saw excitement and romance all around her 
and she was left out of it. Isn’t that more or less the set-up, 
Leer”. 

I nodded rather wearily, thinking how extraordinary it 
was that Trant who was so ruthlessly efficient as a policeman 
could also have so much insight into a girl’s mind. 

“Grace made a rather unsuccessful bid for romance her- 
self,” he continued. “She tried it with Steve Carteris but their 
little affair didn’t get anywhere. Then she fell for Dr. Hud- 
nutt. Of course, there wasn’t a hope of that getting any- 
where, either, especially after his marriage. Lee probably 
pointed that out to her. But it’s easy to see how much Grace 
would have wanted it to get somewhere. Hudnutt was the 
most romantic figure on the campus. If only he had been in 
love with her, she would have far outshone the other girls, 
even Norma Sayler. It would have been so simple for her to 
start pretending, to write those first special delivery letters, 
signing them Robert. I believe they call it wish-fulfillment, 
but it’s the sort of thing any kid might have done if life had 
treated her rough.” 

He was speaking slowly as if it were difficult for him to 
pick the right words. “Then the letters started to arrive at 
Pigot and the other girls began taking an interest. The rumor 
went around that Grace had a boy friend who wrote her let- 
ters every day. That made her intriguing, mysterious. Before 
she realized, probably, Grace found herself in the spotlight 
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where she’d never been before. That sort of thing’s darn dan- 
gerous—like dope. The more attention she got, the more 
she’d want. Once she found she could fool the other girls, she 
had to go on writing more and more letters. And if you go 
on fooling other people long enough you're liable to fool 
yourself.” 

Jerry was still watching him, perplexed and anxious. “You 
don’t mean Grace reached a stage where she really believed 
the letters came from Hudnutt?” 

“No, I don’t think that. That’s too extreme. But I can see 
how those letters coming every day would make the pretense 
seem more and more real. She was wishing so hard that Hud- 
nutt was in love with her; in time it would have been easy for 
her to kid herself that perhaps he was. After all, he was a 
faculty member, a married and an honorable man. Even if he 
was interested in her, his position would make it impossible 
for him to show it. Maybe he smiled at her one day when he 
said good morning; maybe he singled her out for praise in 
class. Once the idea was in Grace’s mind she could have inter- 
preted those purely mechanical gestures of politeness as proof 
positive of an admiration which he didn’t dare admit to.” 

He was watching his hand again. “That’s the way I see it. 
With absolutely no real justification, Grace kidded herself 
that Hudnutt was as much in love with her as she wanted 
him to be. And then, that afternoon, she followed him to the 
quarry. It’s not hard to read between the lines of what Hud- 
nutt told us. Probably they’d never been alone together out- 
side the campus. Grace thought she was giving him the ideal 
opportunity to break down and admit his love. He was com- 
pletely bewildered, of course. Disappointment made her an- 
gry. She lashed out, accusing him of discriminating against 
her work, anything that came into her head, Hudnutt was 
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quite out of his depth. When he couldn’t calm her down, he 
blurted out something about seeing her at the theater and 
left her.” 

He looked up. “I guess, if things hadn’t gone so far in 
Grace’s mind, she might have realized then that it had all 
been a pipe-dream. But by that time the dream had become 
the most important part of her life. She clutched desperately 
to save it, and Hudnutt had given her one straw. He’d said 
he would see her again at the theater. Because she wanted to 
so much, she could twist that one phrase around until she 
believed he had suggested they should meet there. Perhaps 
she convinced herself there had been reasons that afternoon 
why he hadn’t been able to admit he loved her; perhaps it 
would be all right at the theater.” 

I said softly: “So she went back and wrote that last special 
delivery letter.” 

Trant nodded. “The few phrases from it which gave me the 
clue. By then the letters had become the main prop of her 
dream. She must have written that last one just the way she 
would have wanted Hudnutt to write it. She made him plead 
forgiveness for his behavior in the quarry, made him promise 
that everything would be different at the theater. She put in 
that phrase, too, saying: she was more attractive than Norma 
—to bolster herself up.” 

It was heart-rending now to see the pathetic, frustrated 
truth behind those last movements of my roommate which 
before had seemed so completely irrational. Poor Grace with 
her romantic dream and her grim determination to keep it 
intact. 

“You know the rest,” Trant was saying quietly, his eyes 
moving to Jerry. “Your sister gave up Steve’s party at the 
Amber Club and went to the Cambridge Theater, as she 
thought, to meet Robert Hudnutt. She put on her best dress; 
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for the first time she experimented with make-up; she bor- 
rowed Lee’s fur coat. That night was to be the big night. And 
then, almost as soon as she reached the theater, the first blow 
fell. Lee told her Mrs. Hudnutt was there. What did that do 
to her dream of a romantic téte-a-téte? You can imagine how 
she must have felt sitting through that first act alone, know- 
ing Dr. Hudnutt was up in the balcony with his wife, Miss 
Parrish and Dean Appel. You can imagine her disappoint- 
ment and, above all, her bitter resentment against Robert for 
what she thought was a betrayal. In the first intermission she 
went out into the lobby, determined to force the issue once 
and for all. She found Robert and cornered him.” 

His gaze turned to me now. “I’ve been talking to Hudnutt 
this morning. He told me frankly just what did happen dur- 
ing that scene which you interrupted.” There was an in- 
finitesimal trace of the old ironic smile in his eyes. “With 
your usual staunchness you kept the truth back from me 
because you thought it was so damning to Hudnutt. It wasn’t. 
But it was the crux of the whole pitiful story. Grace accused 
him of deliberately trying to make her love him. He was 
horrified, of course. If he’d been a little more used to young 
girls and the way they felt, he might have eased the shock. But 
he didn’t. He came right out and said she’d made a terrible 
mistake. He shattered the dream.” 

In my mind I was back again in the lobby of the Cam- 
bridge Theater; I was seeing Grace standing there with her 
hands clenched at her sides, her eyes staring right through me, 
not recognizing me. I felt a stab of pity. I had seen her face to 
face at the moment when she realized she had lost all the 
things she had never really had. 

Trant was saying: “I think we all know Grace well enough 
to guess just how she would have reacted. Grace who never 
forgave anyone for hurting her had been more lethally 
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wounded than she had ever been before. Of course, it wasn’t 
Hudnutt’s fault. But that only made it worse. She couldn’t 
have suffered any more even if the whole imaginary relation- 
ship had been real. While she was with the Wheelers in Balti- 
more she found out about Hudnutt’s California trouble. She 
threw it in his face, threatened to tell his wife, threatened to 
ruin him. She wanted him to suffer as much as she was suf- 
fering.” 

He glanced apologetically at Jerry. “I hate having to say 
these things about your sister. But since I’ve got to say them, 
I figured it was best to let you hear first.” 

“Sure,” said Jerry in a low, stifled voice. “I understand.” 

“T want you to think of Grace that way. But I want you to 
think of something else too. Hudnutt wasn’t the only person 
who had let her down that night. Except for Lee, you, Jerry, 
were the one other person at Wentworth whom she really 
cared for. That night you’d offered your fraternity pin to 
Norma Sayler, the girl she hated. You seemed to have gone 
over to the enemy too. Those first few moments of the second 
act of Phédre were probably the blackest moments in Grace’s 
life. Everything that meant most to her seemed to have de- 
serted her. I think it was then that she made her plan. It was 
an extraordinary plan but in a way it was very consistent with 
her character. And, once she’d decided upon it, she stuck to 
it with remarkable determination.” 

His voice was suddenly crisp and official. “From then on we 
have all the facts. It’s just a question of interpreting them 
properly. Grace left the auditorium and went to the lounge 
to write letters, one to you, Jerry, one to Mrs. Hudnutt and a 
third which I found last night in the lining of Lee’s coat. She 
was one of those people who instinctively turned to letters 
for self-expression in emotional moments. That’s another clue 
which might have led me to the truth behind the special de- 
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liveries. I said she was a consistent character. Her plan was 
absolutely typical of her. She wanted to make all the people 
who had hurt her as unhappy as she was herself.” 

He paused. “She wrote to you, Jerry, saying the nastiest 
things she could think of about Norma. That was to hurt 
Norma and partly, I believe, to hurt you. She wrote that sec- 
ond letter to Mrs. Hudnutt which, thanks to Miss Parrish 
and Lee, never reached her. In that letter she was carrying out 
her threat to Hudnutt to expose the California episode. It 
was a cruel thing to do but she was under the strain of very 
great emotion. That explains if it doesn’t justify her action.” 

“And the third letter?” I broke in hesitantly. 

“That better wait for the moment.” Trant paused again, 
adding quickly: “By the time she’d finished writing those 
three letters, the second act was almost over. We know she 
intended to leave the theater then. David Lockwood saw her 
coming out. But there again Grace acted in character. She 
knew you girls would be arriving any moment from the Am- 
ber Club. Here was a chance to convince you once and for all 
that she did have a handsome boy friend. She kept up that 
little pretense to the last. She made Lockwood go through 
that act.” 

He went on: “As it happened, David Lockwood fitted in 
perfectly with her plan. She wanted one thing very badly 
which Lockwood could give her. She also wanted somewhere 
to stay for several hours until she was ready for her next 
move. She got what she wanted from him. And she did stay 
with him, as you know. She took a drink at his apartment, 
too, something she had never done before. She took that drink 
because what she intended to do needed all the real and arti- 
ficial courage she could muster.” 

I think it was about then that I realized just what the in- 
evitable end to this strange, moving story was bound to be. 
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“And then Grace had yet another use for David Lock- 
wood,” the detective was saying. “He could chauffeur her to 
the place she wanted to go next. She had plenty of resource- 
fulness and, by threatening to make a scene, she compelled 
him to drive her to Wentworth against his will. I think she 
planned to have him take her all the way, but it so happened 
that she ran into Steve Carteris at the service station. That 
was the one coincidence in the whole affair and it made 
Grace’s scheme just that much more complete. 

“Carteris was another person who had hurt her. He’d been 
tactless enough not to fall in love with her but to fall in love 
with someone else. Here was a chance to weave him also into 
the web she was spinning for the people whom she thought of 
now as her enemies. She dismissed Lockwood. She made 
Steve take the letters and the fur coat, give her the red slicker 
that was in his car and drive her to the quarry.” 

His eyes moved very slowly from Jerry to me. “You’ve 
guessed of course what Grace’s plan was. She’d hit on the 
perfect way to solve her own problems and to pay back every 
debt of humiliation in full. She had telephoned Robert Hud- 
nutt from the service station. She had persuaded him to come 
and fetch her. She had placed herself at the mouth of the 
quarry, there on the sharp bend in the road. She knew no 
other car was likely to pass that way so late at night. She 
waited until she heard an automobile heading toward the 
bend. At the crucial moment she flung herself forward.” 

Jerry sat up very straight. “So you mean .. .” 

“Yes,” cut in Trant. “That’s why I told Robert Hudnutt 
he was not responsible for your sister’s death. He wasn’t. No 
one rounding that bend, however carefully, could have 
avoided doing what he did. That’s why I stressed the fact that 
Hudnutt was switching on his windshield wiper at that mo- 
ment and couldn’t see just what happened. If he had seen, of 
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course, he would have known that Grace deliberately threw 
herself under his car, that she deliberately killed herself.” 

“So that’s the way it was,” whispered Jerry. “Grace com- 
mitted suicide—just the way Dad did.” 

I put out my hand, touching his arm. But he didn’t seem to 
be aware of my existence. He was staring at his clenched fist 
where the knuckles stood out white and hard. 

Trant was saying: “Suicide, of course, seemed the one 
completely impossible solution. That was due partly to the 
fact that the body was moved and so many different threads 
tangled the real issue. But the main reason why all the evi- 
dence pointed to murder rested with Grace herself. Step by 
step she left behind her a perfectly built-up case against Rob- 
ert Hudnutt. She even arranged for the actual method of 
death to re-create the California tragedy. That, I’m afraid, was 
Grace’s plan. She wanted Robert Hudnutt to be arrested for 
her murder.” 

Jerry said huskily: “I can’t believe it. Grace wouldn’t have 
done a thing like that.” 

“T know it’s hard to understand,” said Trant in a quiet, 
steady voice. “But you remember the old bromide—hell hath 
no fury like a woman scorned. Grace had made her own hell 
for herself that night and she wanted to drag as many other 
people into it as she could. She was amazingly successful, too. 
These past days have shown just how much damage a vindic- 
tive person can do when she has nothing to lose. Grace made 
Carteris exchange the red slicker for the fur coat so that, when 
she was found dead, that slicker could be traced to a girl he’d 
been intimate with. She couldn’t have chosen a more ingen- 
ious way of putting him on the spot. She’d left behind her 
almost as strong a case against Carteris as against Hudnutt.” 

He paused: “And then there was Norma Sayler. Norma, 
whom she hated almost as much as she hated Hudnutt, 
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wasn’t to be left out of it. She told Steve to put the fur coat in 
the baggage place of Norma’s car. The reasons she gave him 
sounded perfectly innocent. She didn’t want to have to lug 
the coat back to Pigot herself. It was too late for him to take 
it there. Why not leave it in Norma’s car where it would be 
safe? What could be more reasonable—or more ingenious? 
Another damning clue had been planted on another enemy.” 

I was listening in shocked silence now. During the past 
days I had learned just how relentless Grace’s spite had been, 
but I never dreamed she could have been as cruelly revenge- 
ful as all that. 

Trant was saying incisively: “As it happened, Carteris 
didn’t come forward about the coat, and the police, knowing 
Norma’s car had not been out at the time of the crime, never 
thought of searching it. Grace’s planned revenge on Norma 
Sayler didn’t work. But revenge came last night—a more 
complete and horrible revenge than any Grace could have 
planned. In a sense Grace was responsible for Norma’s death 
because, either through an oversight or for some purpose too 
devious for us to fathom, she left that last special delivery 
letter in the pocket of that fur coat. And Norma found it.” 

He went on: “We know why Norma reacted the way she 
did to that letter. She thought very naturally that Hudnutt 
had written it and decided to have a little malicious fun at 
Mrs. Hudnutt’s expense to pay her back for having humil- 
iated her publicly that day in Commons. But later in the 
evening, after Hudnutt had denied writing the letter, Norma 
told Miss Parrish she had another idea that would explain the 
special deliveries. It’s only too obvious now what that idea 
was. Having believed Hudnutt, Norma stumbled on the 
truth—that the letters must have been written by Grace her- 
self. It wasn’t a far cry from realizing that to suspecting sui- 
cide. That gives us the real motive for her murder. Norma 
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Sayler was killed because she had seen through Grace’s plan 
and had it in her power to expose the suicide.” 

His eyes, still on mine, seemed half rueful, half amused. 
“From the beginning of this business, Lee, you’ve been work- 
ing overtime protecting your friends because you couldn’t 
believe that any of them were murderers. You were justified, 
of course. There was no murderer at Wentworth—until last 
night. There wasn’t any real crime for the police to investi- 
gate either.” He paused. “But Grace’s suicide had automat- 
ically made one person here a potential murderer.” 

Jerry said suddenly: “You mean someone who stood to 
benefit by keeping dark the fact that Grace had killed her- 
self.” 

“Exactly.” Trant’s slow gaze moved to him. “Last night 
when I first realized that, there seemed to be only one person 
who could benefit. You, as Grace’s brother, were in the run- 
ning for $150,000 insurance money provided the truth didn’t 
come out.” 

I drew in my breath and he turned to me with a slight 
smile. “Yes, last night Jerry seemed the only reasonable sus- 
pect. 

“And then, later, I found that third letter which Grace had 
concealed in the lining of your coat in the hopes that you and 
no one but you would find it. That letter shed a great deal of 
new light and gave me at least two other suspects.” 

He was looking at Jerry again. “As I’ve already said, Jerry, . 
on the night of your sister’s suicide, you had gone over to the 
enemy. You'd as good as given your fraternity pin to Norma. 
I’m sure Grace was very fond of you, but her hatred for 
Norma turned out to be stronger than her sisterly love. Grace 
was shrewd enough to realize that, if her scheme worked, 
the insurance company would have to pay on the policy. 
There at the theater, it must have struck her that if you came 
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into the money, Norma might possibly benefit. That thought, 
of course, was intolerable. And to make certain Norma 
could never get a cent of the money, she did something which 
rather gave away her intention to commit suicide.” 

He turned to me. “Remember how I said Grace wanted 
something from David Lockwood? Remember how sur- 
prised you were when he told us that Grace had asked for his 
autograph and Roulane’s too? Well, that was what she 
wanted from him. She needed those autographs to use as 
witnesses to her signature on a document. You see, that letter 
addressed to you was more than a letter; it was a will.” 

Both Jerry and I stared blankly. “A will?” 

“Yes. She wrote a will making Dean Appel’s father her 
executor and leaving the money away from Jerry—to some- 
one else.” 

While I struggled with the implications of that extraor- 
dinary fact, Trant went on: “Whether or not that will can be 
proved valid doesn’t really matter now. There won’t be any 
money to leave anyway. But so long as Grace’s suicide was 
kept dark that will gave someone a fighting chance for 
$150,000.” 

Jerry, his lips very white, muttered: “Then you think the 
person who hoped to benefit by that will might have—have 
killed Norma?” 

“T do think that,” said Trant evenly. “I think that someone 
knew all along that Grace had committed suicide and also 
knew everything about the will. There was only one thing 
he didn’t know and that was where the will actually was.” 
He was looking at me quizzically. “That’s why I tried unsuc- 
cessfully to make you realize your danger last night, Lee. I 
guessed that person wasn’t going to stop at anything to get 
that will. What happened this morning at the garage proved 
my point rather forcibly.” 
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Once again Jerry cut in, a perplexed furrow on his fore- 
head. “Then you think, when he followed us to the garage 
today, he was after the will?” 

“T think at first he hoped Lee was taking you to the place 
where the will was hidden. Of course, he was mistaken. All 
you got and all he got was an old copy of the Wentworth 
Clarion containing the pieces of those letters to you which 
Norma had torn up.” 

Jerry said: “Then he did get them?” 

“He got them all right. But we have managed to get them 
away from him. They are being pieced together now down 
at police headquarters.” 

I was completely out of my depth then. But there was one 
thing I simply had to know. I said: “You've got to tell me 
why he tried to kill Jerry in that ghastly way.” 

Lieutenant Trant’s face was grave, inscrutable. “I think 
the attempt on Jerry’s life was the last act of a very desperate 
person. As soon as he knew it was not the will you were after 
but those torn pieces of letter, he realized there was no more 
hope of his ever getting the money. He probably realized too 
that between you you had it in your power to prove his guilt. 
Rather than take that risk—well, he was ready to do any- 
thing.” 

Jerry’s face was very haggard now. His tongue came out to 
moisten his lips and his eyes moved anxiously on me. “Ther 
you think he would have killed Lee too if he’d had the 
chance?” 

“T wouldn’t have been surprised if he had,” replied Trant 
grimly. 

For a moment we all sat around in silence. Although I was 
still utterly confused myself, I had the feeling that we were 
almost at the end. I also had the feeling that Jerry had guessed 
something which was still beyond my reach. 
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He said in a low, steady voice. “So you thought he’d try to 
kill Lee too? That doesn’t make him a particularly pleasant 
person, does it?” His blue eyes met Trant’s. “Well, you’ve got 
the will. You’ve got the letters that were in the Clarion. You 
know the person who murdered Norma. Aren’t you going to 
arrest him?” 

Trant said: “It isn’t quite as simple as that. I have the 
evidence. And I’ve convinced Jordan. But he feels he can’t 
swear out a warrant yet, because there’s one thing still barring 
our way. The person in question has an alibi for the time of 
Norma’s death—a very well-established alibi. In fact, you and 
Lee and I are the star witnesses. . . .” He paused, adding 
quietly: “There are only two things for us to do right now. 
We've got to go all out for a confession or we’ve got some- 
how to break that alibi.” 

Jerry was still looking at him. Once again I had the sensa- 
tion that he had stumbled to the solution and that both he 
and Trant were deliberately skirting around the real issue as 
if they were trying to keep me from guessing what was in 
their minds. 

Jerry said at last: “I’ve given that alibi quite a bit of 
thought. And I think I can break it for you. You see, I’ve 
realized who you've been talking about.” 

“I thought you had.” Trant nodded. “But do you really 
have an idea on breaking that alibi?” 

“I think I have more than an idea. You see—” Jerry broke 
off, his eyes studiously not meeting mine. “It'd probably be 
better if we talked it out together. I mean—well, there’s no 
point in bringing Lee into it yet, is there?” 

Trant looked at me with that unobtrusive, intent gaze of 
his. “I guess you’re right. How about leaving us alone for a 
while, Lee?” 
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I knew Jerry didn’t want me there and I knew he must 
have a good reason for it. So I asked no questions, I just 
slipped out of the room, waiting anxiously in the white, hy- 
gienic corridor. In a short time Lieutenant Trant came out 
and moved down the passage toward the telephone. After a 
moment’s hesitation I went back into the room. Jerry was 
there, standing by the window. 

I went up to him. “Jerry, do you really know who did it?” 

“Yes. I know.” 

“And—and aren’t you going to tell me?” 

He took both my hands in his, “I don’t want you to know 
just yet, darling. Not till this alibi business has been settled. 
I’ve asked Trant to let me reconstruct a particular moment 
at the dance last night. We'll be going over to the gym right 
away. If my notion satisfies Jordan—well, I guess you'll have 
to know then. It’s not going to be pleasant for any of us, you 
know.” 

“T know that,” I said wearily. “From the beginning I’ve 
always known it would be hard. But harder for you than for 
me. Jerry, I know just how beastly it’s been for you. Hearing 
those things today about Grace, about what she did—and then 
‘Norma. Whatever happens it’s always you that gets hit hard- 
est. If only it helps any to know that I—I’ll always feel the 
SAME 20:0" 

The morning sunlight from the window made his blond 
hair gold and his eyes a deep, dark blue. But it hurt me to 
see him so pale and drawn. All the life seemed to have gone 
out of his face, and there was a set, bitter curve to his lips 
which reminded me of the tragic Christmas eve so many 
months ago when he had told me that their father had com- 
mitted suicide. That—and then this! 

“You’ve been swell, Lee,” he said huskily. “More swell 
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than I ever thought anyone could be. I guess it’s taken all 
these ghastly things to make me realize just how utterly un- 
worthy of you I am.” 

“Jerry, you mustn’t say things like that, please. Soon it'll 
be over. Maybe we'll be able to forget it all—some time.” 

“Sure. It'll be over. No more damn doubts and suspicions. 
It’s going to be better that way, isn’t it?” 

“Far better,” I said. Then impulsively, I added: “But I 
don’t think Pll ever be able to forgive Grace. It’s her fault 
really. Whoever killed Norma, it was because Grace did that 
terrible thing and left so much temptation behind her. If only 
she hadn’t dragged everyone into it! If only this second sense- 
less thing hadn’t happened!” 

“Tf only it hadn’t happened!” There was a little catch in 
his voice as he put out his strong hands and drew me toward 
him. “But it’s done. And it’s no use worrying about might 
have beens. You must try not to feel too badly toward me, 
Lee, because I’ve got to be the person to show who did it.” 

“Of course you’ve got to,” I said. 

And I wasn’t worrying any more because I felt him close 
to me, felt his lips warm and tender against mine. 


Chapter Twenty-Eight 


Jerry and Trant went off to the gym together. I was told 
to go back to Pigot and wait until Chief Jordan came to 
pick me up. During those few interminable minutes of wait- 
ing, I deliberately kept myself from thinking. I knew from 
the way Jerry had spoken that the truth was going to be an 
unpleasant shock and I had enough sense to realize what a 
strain it had been listening to Trant’s terrible story of Grace 
Hough. I was conserving what little emotional stamina I had 
left. | 

And then Chief Jordan arrived and drove me over to the 
gym. It was eerie going into that large building which had 
been so gay and thronged last night and which now was 
desolate and empty except for Jerry, Trant and two plain- 
clothes men. The heavy curtains had been drawn over the 
windows, shutting out all daylight. The main floor was il- 
luminated as it had been for the ball with soft maroon and 
blue chains of light. But the gallery was dark—looming above 
us in a vague, shadowy rim. 

Trant glanced at Jerry who nodded shortly. Then the de- 
tective turned to Jordan. 

“Mr. Hough has a very ingenious idea, Jordan. He wants 
to make a test with Miss Lovering as the principal subject. 
If it works, I think you won't have to worry about that alibi 
any longer. You'll be justified in swearing out a warrant for 
the murderer of Norma Sayler.” 

He glanced back at Jerry who was staring straight in front 


of him, his hands thrust in his pants pockets, “Okay, Jerry.” 
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Jerry glanced at Jordan and began jerkily: “Last night 
when Trant arrived at the dance, a lot of us saw Norma 
standing up in the gallery by the refreshment tables. She 
wasn’t seen again. From that, I guess, you’ve been figuring 
she was murdered some time later when Trant was having 
that talk with Steve Carteris. I want to give you another idea.” 

He came to me, laying his hand lightly on my arm. He 
was drawing me back under the gallery toward the naked 
rows of chairs which still stood as they had been last night. 

He said: “I want to run through that moment when Trant 
arrived at the ball. Lee and I were standing here. Steve Car- 
teris came up to us. He said something. I forget what. Then 
Trant and Mrs. Hudnutt came toward us from the direction 
of the door.” 

Very quietly Trant moved across the bare boards of the 
floor to our side. The three of us stood there together facing 
across the gym, instinctively staring up at the high gallery 
which was still shrouded in darkness. 

Jerry went on: “Trant asked if anyone had seen Norma. 
Lee and I said we hadn’t. Then Steve said he’d seen her a few 
minutes ago up in the gallery with a lot of stags. He turned 
to the gallery and said: ‘Yes, she’s still there.’ ” 

I remembered that moment so well, remembered that last 
glimpse any of us had seen of Norma Sayler alive, a slim 
figure in a gleaming gold dress up there in the gallery sur- 
rounded by a circle of admirers. Still confused and anxious, I 
waited uneasily for what was going to happen next. 

Jerry’s fingers were back on my arm again. I saw his 
tongue come out to moisten his lips. Then, suddenly, he 
called up into the darkness of the gallery: “All right, Nick. 
Let it go.” 

So Nick Dodd was up there somewhere, I thought vaguely. 
Then I didn’t think any more for the gallery had been flooded 
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with light, the warm amber light which Nick and Jerry had 
used for the ball. 

For that first instant everything seemed impossible. I saw— 
yet I couldn’t believe what I saw. Just at the corner of the 
gallery, her back to us, stood what seemed to be the figure of 
Norma Sayler. There was the same blond hair, the same low 
cut back, the same unmistakable gown of glittering golden 
lamé. It was a weird, fantastic sensation as if, somehow, 
Norma had been brought back from the dead. 

Dimly I heard Jerry’s voice: “Wouldn’t you have been pre- 
pared to swear that was Norma, Lee?” 

“Yes,” I said almost inaudibly. “It is—it does seem to be 
Norma. It’s certainly her dress.” 

Jerry called something to Nick again and the lights in the 
gallery snapped out, taking that brief hallucination with 
them. 

Jerry and Trant were both looking at Jordan. Trant said: 
“Perhaps you can see how we were all fooled. Miss Lovering 
knew Norma Sayler as well as anyone did. Even now she was 
almost convinced.” 

“But what—?” I faltered. “Tell me, what’s the explana- 
tion?” 

As I spoke I heard the grating sound of heavy curtains 
being drawn up in the gallery. Daylight was pouring in now 
—pouring in on that girl still standing by the balustrade 
above the orchestra platform. 

And I understood then. 

The girl had turned slowly to face us. The dress which 
had gleamed gold in the small amber spot was not gold any 
longer. It shone a pale, shimmering silver in the sunlight. I 
saw the blond bang, the very familiar face which was not 
the face of Norma Sayler. 

Elaine, of course. Elaine in her ball gown of silver lamé! 
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Elaine stood there for a second in the gallery, staring down 
at us, her face very white and drawn. Then, suddenly, she 
turned and slipped away out of sight into the darkness where 
the curtains still covered the windows. 

Trant was saying: “That’s Mr. Hough’s idea, Chief Jor- 
dan. He suggests that the murderer very cleverly took advan- 
tage of the lighting effects to make us believe Norma was 
here at the ball alive when in fact, even at that very moment, 
she was lying murdered in the fountain pool. He did that so 
that he could give himself a perfect alibi. Everyone knew, of 
course, that Norma’s was the only golden dress in the room. 
It never occurred to us that a silver dress in an amber spot 
looks gold. One blond sister posed to represent another 
blond sister. A very effective ruse.” 

Jerry had moved to my side again as Trant continued: 
“And it isn’t only conjecture. Mr. Hough tells me the stu- 
dents were having some fool bet about Elaine’s back being 
the prettiest in the room. It would have been easy to persuade 
her to stand in any given spotlight without arousing her sus- 
picions.” He looked at Jerry. “Thanks, Mr. Hough. I’m sure 
Chief Jordan will realize that Norma could have been mur- 
dered before I arrived last night and that alibis after that time 
cease to be valid. That was the one point which troubled 
him.” 

Nick Dodd came down from the gallery and Jerry moved 
to join him. Trant and I were left with Chief Jordan who 
was looking very grim. 

At last he said: “Well, I guess that covers everything. I’ll 
get that warrant sworn out right away.” 

I think it was then that I first began to realize for whom 
that warrant was to be sworn out. For a while I had been 
unable to think of anything but those moments at the dance 
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last night when Elaine had grabbed me around the waist, 
had chattered about her back and a bet. But gradually and 
relentlessly this other idea reared up in my mind like some 
horrible weed, stifling everything else that was there. 

Already Trant had told me everything about the murderer 
except his name. Now I saw how there was only one solution. 
The person who could have known about Grace’s suicide 
and the will from the very beginning; the person to whom 
that false glimpse of Norma gave so perfect an alibi, the 
person who had actually pointed Elaine out in the gallery, 
saying: “There’s Norma... .” 

I turned desperately to Lieutenant Trant. “But you can’t 
mean him. It’s not possible. And Grace—Grace couldn’t have 
left her money to him. She didn’t like him. She . . .” 

Trant laid his hand on my arm as if he knew just how 
much I needed something to steady me. “I never said that 
Grace left the money to him. I only said that he hoped to 
benefit by the new will. That makes quite a difference. You 
see, he hoped to benefit indirectly through the person who 
stood to inherit the money.” He paused, his gray eyes fixed 
intently on his thumb. “Of course, there won’t be any money 
now. But Grace made her new will, Lee, in favor of—you.” 

Trant’s voice went on, soft and even, but I wasn’t really 
listening. I was struggling fruitlessly to keep myself from 
admitting what I knew now to be the truth. 

“You, as Grace’s only friend, were the logical person for 
her to leave the money to. She couldn’t have realized what 
would happen. That someone, who wanted that money badly, 
would try to make you fall in love with him and .. .” 

“Don’t tell her that, Trant.” Suddenly I felt the detective 
pushed aside and Jerry’s rough hands were on my arms. 
“They mustn’t make you believe that, Lee. Maybe he did 
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want the money. It was a hell of a temptation, strong enough 
to make him murder Norma. But he wasn’t kidding you 
about loving you. I’m sure of that.” 

Jerry was there, gazing at me intently, his young face soft, 
as gentle as I had ever seen it. And I remembered how those 
two had once been close friends. 

After a long moment Jerry drew away, his eyes moving to 
Trant. He said very quietly: “We might as well get it over 
with. I promised I’d try to get a confession for you. I guess I 
can if you—you leave the two of us alone together.” 

“Okay.” Trant nodded and came over to me. “We all bet- 
ter get out of here and let Jerry take care of the rest, Lee. You 
go over to Pigot and wait in your room. I'll be there—soon.” 
He turned to Jordan. “You’ve made all arrangements?” 

Jordan said: “Yes. One of my men is bringing Carteris over 
here right away.” 

They had said Steve’s name now. It wasn’t just in my mind 
any more. There wasn’t any doubt any longer. 

Somehow I stumbled out of that gaunt, dark building, out 
into the campus. 

Mechanically I started down the drive toward Pigot. I 
didn’t really notice anything until I became conscious of two 
men bearing down upon me. One was square and inconspic- 
uous, obviously a plain-clothes man; the other, very tall and 
lithe in a light gray suit was—Steve Carteris. 

I didn’t know what to do. They were almost up to me; I 
couldn’t possibly avoid them. And yet—what could I say to 
Steve now? 

I made myself walk on, not looking, but I was terribly 
conscious of his nearness. Then, suddenly, I felt my arm 
gripped. 

nLeet? 

I did look at him then. He was standing there, next to the 
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detective, his hand on my arm, his dark eyes, steady but very 
desperate, fixing mine. 

“Lee, there’s something I want you to know before it’s all 
over. This morning, in the garage, I didn’t mean to hurt you. 
I never knew you'd open the door and jump out.I.. .” 

“Tt’s all right, Steve,” I whispered. “I guess it’s all right.” 

I couldn’t say anything more. I drew my arm away from 
his fingers and hurried toward Pigot. Vaguely I was con- 
scious of a car parked outside. Steve’s car. That was just one 
thing more to remind me. 

Then I was up in my room alone—in that small, bare room 
which had used to be just a room in Pigot Dormitory but 
which now was a storehouse for so many memories I would 
have given my soul to forget. I sat down in my old work chair 
with my back to the window, staring pointlessly at the wall, 
waiting for Lieutenant Trant. 

I shall never know how long I sat there. Now that I had 
made up my mind to face it, I could see the whole thing with 
hurting vividness. Steve had driven Grace from the service 
station that night. How easy it would have been for him to 
guess she was planning suicide. Perhaps she had even hinted 
it to him, told him about that crazy will she had written 
making me the beneficiary of that non-existent $150,000. 
Then she had left him with the fur coat and all the letters in 
his possession. Steve was the one person who had had a 
chance right from the beginning of reading those letters— 
and knowing. 

And last night he had appeared out of the bushes while I 
was watching Norma and Marcia in the formal garden. He 
could have heard Norma saying then that she had the real 
explanation. He could have realized then that she had to be 
killed. And later—how easy it would have been for him as 
Nick Dodd’s roommate to know about the lights, to persuade 
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Elaine to stand there and build up that false image of Norma 
which gave him so very perfect an alibi. Steve, who had been 
alone with Lieutenant Trant all through that time when 
Norma was supposed to have been killed. 

All that seemed pitifully clear. But it had no reality. Steve 
had always stood for something so definite in my life. Steve 
had been gay and gentle and considerate and absolutely 
straight. He’d been my very best friend and it was only now 
that I saw just how much I had always needed him. During 
all those years when Jerry had just been an exciting dream, 
there had been Steve. Almost without my realizing, he had 
become an integral part of me. And then last night he had 
told me he loved me. 

And he’d done that just because he thought I was going to 
be rich. Steve had done that! 

I was still sitting there, feeling that all the life had drained 
out of me, when the door opened softly and Lieutenant 
Trant was there. He came into the room. I got up. And we 
stood looking at each other. 

His level gray eyes which during the past days had held 
so much menace for me were very soft and sympathetic now. 

I said: “Then it’s over?” 

“It’s over. He’s made a full confession. It’s much easier that 
way. Chief Jordan’s taking him to the station. They’ll be 
here any minute to pick me up. So I guess it’s time for me 
to walk out of your life. I’m sorry it had to be this way, darn 
sorry. You won’t hold it against me, will your” 

I shook my head. “You had to do what you had to do. It’s 
just that I can’t believe it yet because it’s too much coming so 
suddenly .. .” 

He broke in quietly : “You were fond of him, weren’t your” 

“Of course I was fond of him, terribly fond.” 
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“I thought so. Once I had the idea you were a bit in love 
with Steve Carteris.” 

It was strange and cruel that I should only have realized it 
then. “Yes,” I said. “I think I was a little in love with him— 
if you can be in love with two people at once.” 

He took my hand. “You can do anything when you’re 
young, kid,” he said suddenly. “You can be madly in love 
with fifteen people at once. You can think you’re in love 
when you're only really clinging to memories. You can 
fall out of love overnight.” He paused, that queer slight 
smile on his lips. “You can do most anything—if you’re 
young and you try hard enough.” 

His fingers tightened their pressure on mine; then he 
drew his hand away. “Okay, Lee Lovering. We'll be meeting 
again one day and this will all be just something that hit and 
hit hard—but didn’t have enough punch in it for a knock- 
out.” 

And he was gone, closing the door behind him. 

I moved aimlessly to the window. The sun had slid behind 
a cloud now. It seemed to be banking up for rain and the 
campus was gray and somber. Steve’s car was still there 
parked on the gravel drive, half hidden behind the young 
spring foliage of the maple trees. 

But a second car was there too, parked near to it. Vaguely 
I could see men inside. I couldn’t bear to look more closely, to 
catch a glimpse of Steve there in the police car—under arrest. 

I saw Lieutenant Trant hurry down the steps of Pigot to 
the police car and lean in the window. Then Chief Jordan 
emerged and he and Trant moved across the campus, disap- 
pearing into the Administration Building. 

At that moment there was a soft tap on my door and Elaine 
slipped into the room. She was dressed in ordinary clothes 
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again and her face was very white and dispirited. She came 
up to me, putting her hand impulsively on my shoulder. 

“Darling, I had to tell them. He was the person who sug- 
gested I should go up in the gallery and stand in the spotlight 
so everyone could see my back better. I thought it was all 
just part of the gag. I never dreamed—and I felt so mean 
telling, but, after all, he did that terrible thing to Norma...” 

“Of course you had to tell,” I broke in miserably. 

“But I know just how awful it is for you, darling. I mean, 
you were fond of him.” 

“Tt can’t be worse for me than for you.” 

I glanced out of the window again. Lieutenant Trant and 
Jordan had come out of the Administration Building and 
were moving back toward the police car. 

“Lee, darling,” Elaine was saying awkwardly, “I just met 
Lieutenant Trant. He gave me something for you—a letter. 
He told me to bring it to you.” 

She took an envelope out of her bag and handed it to me. 
I stared at it without much interest. It was just an envelope 
with my name typed on it, a plain, oblong envelope. 

My fingers moved to slit it but suddenly Elaine gave a little 
stifled scream. 

Her hand was clutching my arm. She was staring out of 
the window, her face blank with surprise and fright. 

“Look, Lee. There’s a fight or something—down there.” 

It was hard to see clearly, for the maples half screened us 
from that thing which was happening out on the campus. 
But I saw the confusion around the police car, saw a door 
swinging open, a plain-clothes man staggering backward 
and sprawling onto the drive. There were harsh cries, the 
sharp crack of a pistol shot. Another policeman was dashing 
away from the car. 

And, for one lightning second, through the screen of ma- 
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ples, I caught a glimpse of a third figure running in the direc- 
tion of Steve’s parked car. I heard a door open and slam shut. 
Once again there were warning shouts, then the roar of a car 
engine suddenly bursting into life. 

“Lee!” Elaine cried hoarsely. “He’s making a get-away.” 

I saw Steve’s car then, swerving away from the running 
policemen. It was heading straight at Chief Jordan and 
Trant, gathering speed every second. Jordan sprang forward, 
making a futile attempt to check its wild career, but Trant 
gripped his arm, jerking him back to safety as the automo- 
bile hurtled past them. 

There was something frightful about that swift, crazy 
flight. The car seemed to be heading at random. It hadn’t 
turned toward the college gates; it was roaring insanely 
toward the gym. 

Then suddenly I saw it swing off the drive. I saw it tearing 
headlong over the lawns. I saw a tree looming ahead, straight 
in its path, a huge old oak tree. I stood there at the window, 
every nerve in my body numb. 

There was a crash, a grinding, wrenching crash of metal 
as the car careened into the tree, sprang up like a live thing 
and lurched over onto its side. 

I stumbled away from the window. I didn’t see any more. 

But I had seen enough to realize that no one could have 
been in that car—and lived. 

I sat down on the edge of the bed, too dazed really to think 
or feel much. Elaine was at my side. For a long moment we 
just sat gazing at each other, seeing the remembrance of that 
horrible thing in each other’s eyes. At last, her voice very 
small, Elaine said: 

“T suppose it’s better that way, Lee. You’ve got to see it’s 
better. No trial, no beastly drawn-out trial with newspaper 
stories and everything.” 
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I managed to say: “I guess it is best. But if—if you don’t 
mind, I think I’d rather be alone.” 

“Of course, darling.” She bent and kissed my cheek. Then 
she slipped out of the room. 

After I was alone again I sat there on the bed, not moving. 
There were vague sounds from outside. Once I heard a car 
start and drive away. But I didn’t go to the window. 

Gradually, as my mind started working again, I realized 
that I was still holding in my hand the envelope Elaine had 
brought me from Lieutenant Trant. Listlessly I opened it. 
There were two folded pieces of paper inside. I unfolded one. 
I saw Trant’s neat, careful writing. 


“Dear LEE: 

Maybe I should have broken the news myself but I 
thought it might be easier this way—easier for you. 
You've read or heard the contents of every document in 
the case except one. I’m enclosing a copy of that one. The 
pieces have just been fitted together at the station. I think 
it speaks for itself. Chin up. 

diss 


Feeling a cold constriction around my heart, I unfolded the 
other piece of paper. It was the typed copy of a letter. 
I read: 


Copy of letter written by Grace Hough to her brother on 
the night of her suicide. 


JERRY DARLING: 

Before anything I want you to promise me to destroy 
this letter as soon as you've read it. If there’s no way for 
you to destroy it yourself at the infirmary, you must get 
Lee or someone to do it for you. You’ve got to do that. 
I shouldn’t be writing this, I know. But I couldn’t do 
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what I’m going to do—not without saying good-by. 

Jerry, you mustn’t—mustn’t be sorry when you hear 
this. Tonight I’ve found out something that just makes it 
impossible to go on any longer. Jerry, please say you un- 
derstand, that you forgive me. I’m going to kill myself. 
It sounds terrible, I know. But it’s the only way. What is 
there for me anyway? It’s stupid to kid myself I'll never 
get what I want out of life. No one ever likes me. In fact, 
I think people hate me, people have always been so cruel, 
they’ve hurt me so much, they’ve made it all unbearable. 
You're the only one I love—you and Lee. But you 
wouldn’t want me always as a burden. I couldn’t bear to 
be a burden because I do love you and I want you to be 
happy. 

No one will know I’ve committed suicide, darling. I’ve 
arranged for that. Don’t think there'll be a scandal, all 
the awful things that happened with Dad. But I’ve done 
one thing you may hate me for. Please believe I’m doing 
what I think best. I know you gave Norma your frater- 
nity pin this afternoon. And I can’t bear the thought of 
you being engaged to her. I know what a temptation she 
must seem at the moment. And I thought if you were to 
get my money, you’d never get out of her clutches. That’s 
why I made a new will, leaving everything to Lee. She 
loves you; she’s worth five thousand of Norma. It would 
make me so happy if I thought one day you could marry 
her. You need someone strong and decent—just the way 
I do. We’ve got so much to fight against; we’ve got such 
a rotten heritage. I think I knew this would happen to 
me, knew it that night when we heard about Dad—a sort 
of presentiment. 

Good-by, darling, 


GRACE. 
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I never knew before just how it could feel to have every- 
thing—absolutely everything—swept away from under your 
feet. For one moment it was as if I were turned to ice. The 
blood in my veins was ice; my fingers holding the letter 
were stiff icicles. Only my mind went on working, present- 
ing one thought after another in a cold, deadly sequence of 
logic. 

Grace had written this letter to Jerry on the night of her 
death. Jerry had shown me another one, the earlier one she 
had written about Norma. Jerry had deliberately shown me 
the wrong letter so that I should be a witness to the fact that 
it gave no indication of suicide. Then he had persuaded 
Norma to tear both the letters up. He had known from the 
beginning just what Grace was planning to do; he had 
known she was making a will in my favor. If that will was 
proved valid, I would get the money and he would get me. 
If it was proved invalid, he would get the money anyhow— 
provided the suicide was kept dark. Of course, his motive 
was far stronger than anyone’s. He had to kill Norma be- 
cause she was endangering his chance of getting the money. 
Jerry had killed her and had gone out with me to the foun- 
tain for an alibi. He had used me for an alibi, made love 
to me, knowing what was there in the pool. Jerry had done 
that. He had done all those things I had been attributing in 
my mind to Steve. 

And the car, the car that had hurtled across the campus 
and had been shattered into twisted wreckage. It hadn’t been 
Steve in that car. I had been wrong; I had been fooled—so 
hopelessly, abysmally fooled. 

There wasn’t anything that could matter any more because 
Jerry had done that to me. And Jerry was dead. 

I never heard Steve come in. I never knew he was in the 
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room until he was there, standing in front of me, watching 
me from those dark steady eyes which said so much more 
than he or anyone could possibly have said in words. 

He took the letter from my numb fingers. Very delib- 
erately, he tore it up, scattering the fragments on the floor. 

“Don’t think what you’re thinking, Lee,” he said softly. 
“Whatever you’re thinking, it’s only half true. You’ve got to 
believe it isn’t quite as ugly as the words say it is. Jerry told 
me everything; he wanted to tell me, not the police. He 
_ knew Trant had guessed this morning. That’s why he offered 
to break his own alibi and confess.” 

I looked at him, but I wasn’t really seeing him. “He’s dead, 
isn’t he, Steve? Jerry’s dead.” 

He nodded, his eyes careful and solicitous, never leaving 
my face. “I guessed he might do something like that. But I 
—I didn’t tell Trant. I thought it was better to let him do it 
his own way. You see, this morning at the garage—that’s 
what happened. He knew that when you found the pieces of 
Grace’s last letter—the real one—there in the Wentworth 
Clarion, he knew then that it was all up. He couldn’t go on 
lying to you any more and he—he tried to finish it there in the 
repair shop. It was he who locked himself in and turned on 
the engine because he was through then.” 

I found I could still speak, still think, just as if my heart 
wasn’t breaking. “And it was you who followed us?” 

“Yes. Trant knew it all last night. He was scared some- 
thing might happen to you so he asked me to hang around to 
see you didn’t run into any danger. He told me about that 
letter, too, and how Jerry would be desperate to get the pieces 
if he found out where they were. And then you telephoned 
in the middle of the night. I hated to snoop on you, but I had 
to follow. I got the Wentworth Clarion from Jerry there in 
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the repair shop. I knew it was his death warrant; that’s why I 
couldn’t bring myself to speak to you when I got back to the 
car. I was planning to drive you back to college and try to 
give you some sort of explanation. But you jumped before I 
could stop you. It was then I realized that you thought I was 
the murderer.” His voice broke, then he went on hoarsely. 
“But that wasn’t so bad as having to tell you that Jerry was. 
So I didn’t go back for you, Lee. I shirked it. I sent the garage 
man up and told him to drive you home in my car. I didn’t 
think you were badly hurt, and I never dreamed Jerry would 
try to kill himself.” 

I said dully: “But now he’s dead. Jerry’s dead, and he made 
me think he cared about me, and all the time . . .” 

“No, that’s not true.” Steve’s hands had taken mine and 
were holding them gently. “Try to understand, Lee. Jerry 
told me everything. One reason he confessed to me instead of 
to the police was because he wanted me to tell you some of 
these things. Grace left him a terrible temptation. He wasn’t 
strong enough to resist it. But he did love you. It was just 
that he only found out when it was too late, when he’d gone 
too far down the other way.” 

“But he fooled me,” I insisted brokenly. 

“Not in the big thing, Lee. He fooled you by switching 
Grace’s letters that day in the infirmary. There was a weak, 
rotten part of him that saw how the insurance money could 
mean all the difference between everything and nothing. 
And then, when he had gone so far off the rails, there was 
nothing for it but—murder. You see, Norma confronted him 
with the special delivery letter at the Ball. She was mad at 
him anyhow and quite prepared to be nasty. She had figured 
it out that Grace had written the letter herself and that she’d. 
probably committed suicide. She had figured out about the 
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insurance money too. She accused Jerry of deliberately 


switching the letters on her and making her tear up the. 


suicide note. She had it all straight in her mind. Then she 
dropped a bombshell. She said she hadn’t destroyed the pieces 
of those letters; she wouldn’t tell him where they were but 
she said she was going to take them to the police. That was 
fatal. He killed her then. She was the only person, so he 
thought, who could prove anything against him.” 

For a while neither of us spoke. We just sat there together 
listening to the dreary patter of rain in the leaves outside. 

“That’s what Jerry told me.” Steve’s voice came at last 
through the stillness. “He wanted you to know and he 
wanted me to say that it was better for you without him. He 
said you weren’t ever really in love with him, with the real 
Jerry. You were in love with the memories of the way he used 
to be when you were kids, before everything happened and 
he changed. He said he wanted you to forget him. That’s 
what he told me, Lee.” 

“But I won’t forget him. I can’t ever forget how life can do 
this to you.” 

Steve’s face was very white. I knew then that it was hurting 
him almost as terribly as it was hurting me. 

“Ever is a long time, Lee,” he said huskily. “I guess it 
seems like the end of everything now. But one day, maybe, it 
won't be so tough. And if—if ever you want anyone, perhaps 
you'll remember what I said last night. I’m here. I'll always 
be here.” 

He drew me a little closer. His hands on mine were warm 
and comforting. 

And, strangely, something Lieutenant Trant had said to 
me just a little while ago trailed back into my thoughts. 

You can think you’re in love when you're only really cling- 
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ing to memories. You can fall out of love overnight. You 


can do most anything—if you’re young and you try hard 
enough. 


AndI wondered .. . 


Tue Enp 


A NOTE ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


By this time mystery fans don’t need much introduc- 
tion to Q. Patrick. Not only has he written such popular 
thrillers as Death for Dear Clara, The Grindle Night- 
mare, Cottage Sinister, SS. Murder, and many others, 
but he has also recently added to his laurels with the 
publication of two Crimefiles. 

By this time, too, fans know that Q. Patrick is really 
the joint nom de plume of two young men; that 
these same two write under the pseudonym of Patrick 
Quentin; and that the publishers are delighted to pre- 
sent their books under any name. 

What is new is this latest Q. Patrick murder story, 
Death and the Maiden, which the publishers believe is 
the most exciting and baffling whodunit he has produced. 
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